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TO 


The Unknown Teacher 

‘^Famous educators plan new systems of 
pi'dagogy^ hut it is the unknown teacher who 
delivers and guides the young. He lives in 
obscurity and contends with hardships. For 
him no trumpets hlarc^ no chariots wait, no 
golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the 
watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives 
to conquer the evil povoers which are the 
enemies of youth. He azvakens sleeping 
spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages 
the eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning and shares 
with boys and girls the best treasures of his 
mind. He lights many candles wduch, in later 
years, will shine hack to cheer him. This is 
his reward. Knozvledge may be gained from 
hooks; but the love of hurwledge is trans- 
mitted only by personal contactd^ 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


As quoted in the Journal of the 
National Education Association, February, 1935. 




Editor’s Introduction 


T HIS volume is the first in a new series, the MODERN 
SCHOOL SERIES, which is designed to offer pro- 
fessional publications prepared to meet the needs of educa- 
tional workers. 

The American Public School has tended to become an 
isolated self-contained institution. During the last half cen- 
tury it has, to a great extent, failed to realize the importance 
of its relationships to the life of the society it was designed 
to serve. 

In the meantime, great social and economic changes have 
swept over the land, revolutionizing ways of living and ways 
of making a living. Modern Inventions of transportation and 
communication have drawn the local communities, states, 
and geographical regions into a more compact whole. 
Modern inventions are relieving much of the drudgery of 
living and are making comforts and conveniences possible 
for the great masses of people. We have progressed In a few 
rapid strides from a pioneer civilization with its individual- 
istic household economy to an industrial civilization with Its 
interdependence and mass production. 

The future welfare of the nation depends upon our ability 
to use and control, to constructive ends, the great machines 
which we have developed. If improperly used they may bring 
destruction rather than achievement. They may be utilized 
for anti-social purposes which weaken the moral fiber and 
undermine the strength and vigor of our civilization. Or they 
may be used to develop a finer quality of civilization than has 
heretofore been possible. 

The responsibility rests with education. As H. G. Wells 
has so aptly said, “Civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe^’. In a democratic society the course of the 
nation depends on the trained intelligence of its people. 

Can education so prepare the people that they can Intel- 
ligently control and direct the use of the machine toward 
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more dcsiral^le emisP The answer to this (jiu^stinn is pri‘- 
onlaiiied. It will depend upon the ahility edua.Hitnud 
leaders, ineludin<j; administrators, supervisors, aiul ttaulua's 
to develop an educational progrant which will make stiaients 
aw are of* the social and economic structure of our c!\dli/at ion, 
alert to its crueial |>roI>!cms, aiul etjuipped to attack tluan 
in an intelligent and effective way. Administrators cannot 
lormulatc hroati, sound educational policies, curriculum 
workers cannot prepare materials, and teachers cannot direct 
tlic work of the classroom toward the ihwadopment ot such 
a program, unless they, tltemselvcs, luu'e a clear understanii- 
ing of the ])laee and function of education in the social and 
economic life of a democracy. 

ddic authors of this volume have set tliemsehes the task 
of contributing to this understanding, dliey inn i* anah /cil 
the relationship of e<lucation to society, and twamincil tine 
functions of education in different types of snciiUies, from 
the simple organizations of primitive peoples to the present 
national life of hairope and America. They have then attacked 
some iif the chief current pro!>ienis of the modern school and 
<iescrihed recent developments due to current social needs. 
This is followed hy a discussion of tfie Cilucational aspects 
of other s<)cial institutions to orient tlie functions of the 
school with the educational responsibilities <>f other institu- 
tions. And the whole consideration of the responsibilities of 
tlie sclioo! in and for tlie social order it serves is brought to 
a focus in the final chapters treating etlucation ( i ) as a 
force for conser\'ing the best in the social heritage, and ( 2) 
as a force for social progress. 

Tlu‘ authors ha\'e approached tlieir task from a sane, lib- 
eral point of view, recognizing t!ie imperative need for con- 
tinuous social adjustments and tlie relation of education to 
them, while at the same time conserving and building (ui the 
sound, healthy elements of the eivili/ation which is our 
herit age. 

I'ln: Mooi.rn Si Uoon Sekiks is introduced auspiciously 
%vith the publication of The Sehoo! in Jnierican Societw 

Frank W. Cyr 
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Authors’ Preface 


M odern society is dynamic, but the ‘"cake of custom’’ 
is difficult to break. Economic change is rapid, but 
social inertia resists modifications and creates maladjust- 
ments, Changes in social attitudes and social institutions lag 
behind intellectual and technological progress- The crystal- 
lized public o})inion of the dead past continues to dominate 
the liv'ing present. 

Because social institutions frequently resist change or fail 
to adjust themselves swiftly and smoothly to it, they maxy 
continue to perform obsolete functions. They may fail to 
render those new services demanded by recent economic 
changes and may even encourage anti-social activities. Simi- 
larly, current attitudes may continue to rellect past beliefs 
rather than present knowledge. 

Juiucation is an important social institution, the funda- 
nunUail })iirposcs of which airc often obscured by the scaf- 
folding of traditional practices. Like other social institu- 
tions, such as private property, nu^narchy, and the church, 
the school has frequently scorned as presumptuous a search- 
ing analysis of its functions and its functioning, Ifducational 
institutions have often assumed their objectives and methods, 
instead of continuously attempting to evaluate them from a 
social or utilitarian point of \'iew. 

Tt is our purpose in this brief survey of education as a 
social institution to stress its essentially social character and 
objectives, llie development of formal and informal edu- 
cation and tfie evolution of the school as a separate institu- 
tion will he outlined. Emphasis will be laid on the socialized 
curricula and the mimcrous social activities of the modern 
school system, especially in this country. Then the relation- 
ship between education and other social institutions, such 
as democracy, our economic organization, the modern fam- 



ily and t:Iie ctujrch will he considered. The story ends witli 
a brief discussion of the relation of education to social con- 
trol and social progress. 

'I'he authors are hopeful that this work will he of some 
service in orientation courses commonly designated as 
“Introduction to Mducation.'’ It is the feeling of some 
teachers that such courses may well he devoted t(> a survev 
of education as a social institution, on which can he built 
more advanced and .specialized courses in education or 
sociology after the student has hr.st caught a hird's-eve view 
of the setting of the school against a general social back- 
ground ami has sensed the organic relation of education to 
other social forces and institutions. It is hoped, also, that 
this work will he useful in classes in educational socitdogy 
because of its emphasis on education, especially the school, 
as a social institution. 

Our wish is that the two related subjects, education and 
sociology, hav'C been so thoroughly hleiiiieii that the work 
has continuity and coherence. Each chapter itas problems for 
discussion and hooks of reference, to stimulate .self-activity, 
addltiomal reading and independent thinking on the part of 
students. 

S. Howard Pattkkson 
Ernest A. Choate 
Edmund de S. Brunner 
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Chapter I ^ 


Cultural Change and Institutional 
Development 


I. Civilisation Assumed rather than Analyzed, 

A lthough jealous of his own culture, and looking 
with disdain on foreigners as barbarians, It is seldom 
that one pauses to consider just what constitutes that civiliza- 
tion of which Its heirs and custodians are so proud. The 
faithful are willing to die in a war against Philistines or 
Huns in preservation of their own civilization, but they are 
loath to submit it to searching criticism and to modify it In 
accordance with new needs or more accurate information. 
Eager to convert primitive people to our own mode of liv- 
ing, we fail to see the merits of their cultures or the defects 
in our own. 

Although people frequently express their implicit faith in 
Christianity, their abiding confidence in American institu- 
tions and their earnest advocacy of modern capitalism, such 
an expression often represents an unintelligent lip-service, 
a few vague platitudes, or the glib avowal of a generally 
accepted creed, rather than a reasonable faith, grounded in 
clearly defined terms and based on well understood concepts. 

II. Meaning of Civilization, 

There is no single, authoritative definition of civilization. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to consider what is generally 
understood by this much used, and often abused, term among 
sociologists and educators. It should be remembered, how- 
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Civilization and Education 


ever, that any definition is neither final nor absolute. It is 
merely a starting point for discussion and for one’s own 
thinking on the subject. In such a spirit, the following defi- 
nition is selected from the great number of similar state- 
ments, which sum up the concept civilization or culture. 

“Our attitudes, beliefs and ideas, our judgments and val- 
ues; our institutions, political and legal, religious and eco- 
nomic; our ethical code and our code of etiquette ; our books 
and machines, our sciences, philosophies and philosophers — 
all of these and many other things and beings, both in them- 
selves and in their multiform inter-relations, constitute our 
civilization. In many of these things it differs from the civi- 
lizations of antiquity and from those remoter ones of pre- 
history.”^ 

III. Physical and Social Heredities. 

Physical heredity is biological in character. The law of 
nature is that like begets like. For that reason the children 
of Caucasian parents inherit a light skin and those of Negro 
parents a dark skin. Consequently, these different physical 
characteristics are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. They are modified only by the slow process of natural 
selection and by the rare occurrence of mutations, or sud- 
den, sharp changes. 

On the other hand, social heredity is acquired, rather than 
inherent. It consists of our entire civilization, including social 
institutions, social attitudes and the whole stock of acquired 
knowledge. 

Our social heredity is acquired rather than inherent, but 
most of it is absorbed so gradually and subconsciously that 
its acquired nature is often lost sight of. Although social 
rather than biological, this heritage is assimilated so thor- 
oughly that it becomes as much a part of our very being as 
our physical heredity. 

1 Goldenweiser, A., ''Early Civilization/' pp. 15 and 16. 
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It is difficult to shake off, or to rise above, the civilization 
of which we are creatures as well as creators. Passive inertia 
or active resistance opposes changes in one’s social heredity. 
Hence, a group culture tends to perpetuate itself with little 
change from generation to generation. Individuals come and 
go, but the stream of civilization tends to follow the same 
river bed, washed continuously by different waves of water. 

IV. Social Institutions, 

What habit is to an individual, a social institution is to 
a group. Indeed, Professor Veblen^ has defined an institu- 
tion as a social habit of thought. Professor Goldenweiser^ 
writes of social institutions as ‘^crystallized deposits of atti- 
tudes, ideas and actions.” 

Each group has its own set of folkways and customs which 
it views as natural and proper. Other methods of doing 
things are regarded as foolish or improper. 

The folkways become mores as time sanctions a given 
custom and hallows a particular rite. A different procedure 
or attitude is regarded not only as strange, but also as 
immoral and anti-social. 

Social institutions are merely elaborate folkways or cus- 
toms. Sometimes, they embrace the ethical elements of 
mores. Often they are associated with elaborate rituals or 
sacred rites. 

Professor Sumner^ viewed a social institution as consist- 
ing of a fundamental concept and a structure built up around 
it. The central concept reflects the purpose, interest and 
function of the social institution. The superficial structure 
furnishes the instruments by means of which the fundamen- 
tal concept is put into action. It is only when this social struc- 
ture or “cake of custom,” to use Walter Bagehot’s^ expres- 

2 Veblen, T., ^'Theory of the Leisure Class,'* 

3 Goldenweiser, A., ^‘Early Civilization." 

4 Sumner, W. G., ^'Folkvoays." 

^Bagehot, W., ''Physics and Politics." 
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sion, embodies a definite social function that it may properly 
be termed a social institution. It is a procedure by which 
human beings habitually cooperate to achieve preconceived 
ends. 

The structural framework of a social Institution may be 
illustrated by ancient customs, hallowed rituals and elab- 
orate ceremonials. Although Incidental to the Institution, 
such an elaborate superstructure may come to obscure the 
central social purpose for which the Institution exists and 
which the ceremony once sought to dramatize. 

As social evolution goes on, an institution may become Its 
own justification. Its original purpose may be changed or 
Its essential function may be no longer necessary. Neverthe- 
less, the constant temptation is for the social Institution to 
persist and to resist changes. 

Out of group mores and social Institutions grow laws, at 
first, unwritten or common law, and later, written and codi- 
fied statutes. Around social institutions crystallizes our pub- 
lic opinion, which does not depart long nor far from them. 

V. Non-material Aspects of Civilization — 

Acquired Knowledge and Social Institutions. 

It would seem then that civilization is non-material rather 
than material, and that It Is composed of social attitudes and 
Institutions rather than of physical wealth. It is easy to con- 
fuse the concrete evidence and the material products of our 
civilization with civilization Itself. Thus, the locomotive and 
the telephone, the machine and the factory are merely the 
embodiments of acquired knowledge. Similarly temples and 
cathedrals, palaces and schools, are merely the material 
expressions of non-material social institutions. 

Because of the non-material and impersonal nature of 
culture and civilization they have survived fire and sword, 
pillage and pestilence. In spite of the destruction of mateidal 
goods, acquired knowledge may not be forgotten; and 
despite the decimation of peoples, their Institutions may 
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live after them. So It was with the religion of the ancient 
Hebrews and the civilizations of the Nile and the Tigris- 
Euphrates River valleys. So It was with the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 

Material wealth might be destroyed, but our industrial 
civilization would persist unless modern technology also 
should be lost and our present capitalistic Institutions should 
be annihilated. Modern civilization, for Illustration, does 
not consist so much of our splendid public buildings as of 
the modern scientific spirit and such social institutions as 
democracy, representative government and liberty within the 
law. 

VI. Material Aspects of Civilization — Social Surplus. 

Although culture Itself Is non-material, Its material prod- 
ucts cannot be ignored. Modern Industrial civilization is rich 
in a tremendous social surplus, consisting of many and varied 
forms of economic wealth. This social surplus has been 
slowly accumulated by ages of making and saving, that Is, by 
an excess of group production over group consumption. 

The size of the social surplus depends not only on thrift 
and parsimony In consumption but also on skill and industry 
in production. It Is dependent on the growth of acquired 
knowledge and the progress of the arts of production. 

The social surplus in the form of material goods Is the 
accumulation not of a generation or two but of untold cen- 
turies. The pyramids of Egypt, the temples of Greece and 
the aqueducts of Rome, which constituted some of the social 
surplus of antiquity, are mute testimonials to past civiliza- 
tions, whose acquired knowledge made possible these achieve- 
ments and our own later progress. 

Our present social surplus Includes private goods and pub- 
lic goods; capital goods and durable consumption goods; 
Industrial plants and office buildings; museums, cathedrals, 
parks, and other material monuments to non-material 
culture. 
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Our social surplus today is larger and more varied than 
ever before in the world’s history. The wonders of ancient 
Babylon pale before the marvels of modern Manhattan. In 
the century following the industrial revolution our acquired 
knowledge and skills have grown so rapidly that production 
has increased at an accelerated velocity. Modern technology 
and new methods of production have so increased available 
commodities and services that we may be said to have passed 
from a deficit economy of pain to a surplus economy of 
pleasure.® 

VII. Cultural Differences. 

The anthropologist finds as great a contrast in the social 
heredities of various groups as the biologist docs in the 
physical heredities of different races. Moreover, he finds it 
almost as difficult to evaluate cultures as superior or infe- 
rior as the psychologist does to determine the mental supe- 
riority or inferiority of various races. 

The white settlers obviously had more acquired knowl- 
edge than the American Indians; but it is not so demon- 
strable that they possessed greater inherent intelligence or 
strength. The conquest of the Aztecs and Incas by the Span- 
ish conquistadores represented the superiority of the mus- 
ket and cannon over the bow and arrow. Assuming maximum 
slaughter as “civilization’s” test of fitness to survive, it was 
the superior social heredity, rather than the superior physi- 
cal heredity, which triumphed, 

VIII. Cultural Change. 

Although civilization persists, it slowly but surely changes. 
In spite of the continuity of history, cultural modifications 
do take place. A careful observer can discern from time to 
time changes in the banks of the stream of civilization, which 
eventually may cut an entirely different channel. 

6 Cf. Pattern, S. N., Basis of Cimlizaiion” 
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Out of the long and laborious process of trial and error, 
or out of mere chance and unforeseen accident, came dis- 
covery and invention, which revealed new truths or created 
new devices. The sudden or gradual realization of the per- 
sistent inadequacy of former attitudes and methods led to 
social suggestion. Although at first viewed with suspicion by 
all members of society and actively opposed by some vested 
interests and honest conservatives, happy suggestions, use- 
ful inventions and new ideas sooner or later spread through- 
out the group by the process of imitation. 

Cultural changes can be classified according to their rate 
or degree of severity. Revolutions are relatively sudden and 
drastic changes in folkways, mores and social institutions. 
However, evolution by numerous, gradual, piecemeal 
changes is the more frequent method. 

Cultural changes can be classified also according to their 
origin or direction. Thus, civilization can be modified by 
changes within or without itself. Inventions or revolutions 
illustrate cultural change within a group. On the other hand, 
a civilization can be modified profoundly by outside forces. 
The infiltration of foreign ideas and devices may be a result 
of the imposition of one culture on another by the process 
of military conquest, illustrated by ancient Roman and mod- 
ern British imperialism, or it may be the result of the peace- 
ful cross-fertilization of cultures, achieved by the penetra- 
tion of explorers, travellers, traders and missionaries into 
remote corners of the world, inhabited by unfamiliar and 
isolated groups. In any event, the sword and the gun, the 
cross and the crescent, the ducat and the dollar, have been 
the chief instruments for carrying civilization from one 
group to another. 

IX. Static and Dynamic Civilizations. 

Cultures can be classified as relatively static or dynamic, 
according to the rapidity and intensity of changes in them. 
Medieval Europe was relatively static as compared with 
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modern Europe. Modern China and Japan are relatively 
dynamic, as compared with their condition a century ago. 

Dynamic societies are those characterized by numerous, 
important and rapid changes. They can be classified, in turn, 
into progressive or decadent societies, according to the 
nature and direction of the cultural changes which charac- 
terize them. Progress implies purposive, conscious changes 
toward higher social ideals. Decadence implies a break-down 
of social organization and retrogression toward lower social 
standards. 

Such a distinction is easier to state than to apply. It is a 
simple matter to distinguish between static and dynamic 
societies, but It Is a very difficult problem to differentiate 
between progressive and decadent societies. Social Ideals are 
subjective and controversial, whereas change Is objective and 
non-controverslal. 

Group objectives differ as much from time to time as they 
do from place to place. At any given time and place, a par- 
ticular social change may be regarded as progress by liberals 
but viewed as decadence by conservatives. In short, the dis- 
tinction between progressive and decadent societies is as dif- 
ficult to make as that between superior and inferior cultures, 
for no permanent and universal standards exist. 

One test alone Is supreme; and that, unfortunately, can 
be used only by the subsequent historian, and not by the con- 
temporary sociologist or educator. In Its final analysis, the 
ultimate test of a civilization is its ability to survive. A pro- 
gressive society may be defined as one in which the changes 
taking place are conducive to its survival, and a decadent 
society, conversely. Is one in which the changes taking place, 
if continued, will sooner or later lead to its extinction. 

This survival test of progress is not only difficult of Imme- 
diate application, but also devoid of ethical elements. If 
carried to its logical conclusion, it means the complete sub- 
jection of the Individual to the group. Personal happiness 
and comfort are sacrificed to group survival. Again, in a con- 
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flict between groups, superiority means merely a greater jfit- 
ness to survive military conflict. If carried to its logical con- 
clusion, this means that might makes right, and that code of 
conduct which triumphs, or which inevitably tends to be, con- 
stitutes a scientifically determined social morality.’’ 

X. Passive and Active Adaptation, 

Passive adaptation Is biologic. Its method Is natural selec- 
tion or survival of the fittest. Active adaptation is social. 
Its method is artificial adjustment to insure survival. As con- 
trasted with passive adaptation or evolution, active adapta- 
tion or progress is conscious and purposive. Instead of reli- 
ance on blind instinct, brute strength or mere animal cunning, 
human reason becomes a factor in further evolution. Active 
adaptation expresses itself In the greater development and 
the increased utilization of acquired knowledge. 

All adaptation results In the achievement of harmony 
between a creature and its environment. However, passive 
adaptation secures this harmony by the elimination of ill- 
adapted species or unfavorable variations within a given 
species by natural selection, whereas active adaptation 
secures harmony by an artificial adjustment through human 
rationalization. Instead of perishing from cold, as did some 
lower animals during the Glacial Age, man deliberately 
changed himself or his environment, or both, by wearing 
furs and skins and by building caves and fires. 

The primary factors in adaptation were the geographical 
environment and human effort and intelligence. Nature set 
the stage and man played his part. 

As biological evolution was followed by social progress, 
and as passive adaptation was succeeded by active adapta- 
tion, two secondary factors came Into existence, namely capi- 
tal and acquired knowledge. 

Capital first appeared in the form of crude tools and 
weapons, but later developed into a more elaborate social 


Cf. Carver, T. N., Ess ays in Social Justice,^* 
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surplus. Acquired knowledge first consisted merely of primi- 
tive inventions and discoveries, crude skills and handicrafts, 
but it later developed into modern science and technology. 

Secondary factors in active adaptation made possible 
man’s conquest of nature and his superior economic adjust- 
ment, another test of progress beyond mere survival. 

XL Educational Tools of Active Adaptation or Progress, 
a. Importance of Language, Speech made possible the 
embodiment of ideas into words, and writing permitted 
unwritten customs to be recorded in written laws. Indeed, 
language, especially a written language, facilitated the crys- 
tallization of institutions and the preservation of acquired 
knowledge. 

Language made possible human communication and the 
transfer of experience from one individual to another and 
from one generation to another. Moreover, it permitted the 
crystallization of ideas, experiences, and emotions, into 
words by which they were subsequently recognized, retained 
and recalled. Inasmuch as language is the chief means of 
human communication, most education requires its existence 
and most formal education is conditioned by the development 
not only of speech but also of writing. In the last place, 
language made possible the evolution of human intelligence, 
just as truly as the evolution of human intelligence made ^ 
possible the invention of language. O 

“By language men came to thinking; by thinking, good 
and bad alike, they came to culture ; by culture they came to * 
present civilization. Language, thinking and culture, which 
are the expression, the process and the content of man’s 
mind, are the instruments for his further advance.”® 

“A word is a vehicle, a boat floating down from the past, 
laden with the thought of men we never saw, and in coming 
to understand it we enter not only the minds of our contem- 
poraries, but into the general mind of man through time.”*^ 

s Turner, R. E., "America in Civilization/* p. 187 
® Cooley, C. H., "Social Organization/* p. 66. 
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b. Development of Speech and Writing, Although civi- 
lization does not necessarily Involve a written language, it 
does imply the existence of speech. The origin of language, 
however, antedates all civilizations and lies in the dim past 
of social evolution. The rudiments of speech are found In the 
lower animals, some of whom have numerous and well- 
defined sounds by which they express certain feelings of fear, 

'^joy, and other emotions. The language of primitive people 
0 is not only unwritten but also it contains a very meagre vocab- 
^ulary. Hence the transition from communication among some 
of the higher animals to that among some of the lowest 
human races is not sharp but gradual. 

The invention of writing, important as It was to both 
civilization and education, was a relatively recent event In 
the development of language and In the general process of 
social evolution. The first devices for recording facts were 
probably mere aids to memory, such as the Australian 
notched sticks and the Peruvian knotted cords. 

One of the earliest attempts to record experiences was 
by means of pictures. It is contended by some anthropolo- 
gists that the Egyptian hieroglyphics represented a tran- 
sition from the rather common picture writing of primitive 
peoples to an alphabet. The Egyptian alphabet was prob- 
ably developed, as well as disseminated, by the Phoenicians. 
From them the Greeks received it and transmitted it in modi- 
fied form to the Roman world, from whom Western Europe 
later received it. 

c. Importance of Writing, Although a written lan- 
guage is merely a tool of culture, civilization is often dated 
from Its advent. The dawn of history Is commonly ascribed 
to ancient Egypt and Babylon merely because these early 
peoples, located in their favorable river-valleys, were among 
the first to develop a written language. 

The terms ‘‘historic” and “prehistoric,” rather than “civi- 
lized” and “uncivilized”, have been used to differentiate 
literate and preliterate peoples. But the anthropologist has 
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learned that history can be read from temples and pyramids, 
from roads and irrigation canals, and from tools and weap- 
ons, as well as from narratives recorded in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, Chinese char- 
acters, or the Phoenician alphabet. Unlike the older his- 
torians, the modern anthropologist does not depend solely 
on written records for Information as to past cultures. More- 
over, his evaluation of different civilizations is not deter- 
mined chiefly by the existence or absence of a written 
language. 

Although acquired knowledge has been transmitted by 
word of mouth from generation to generation, such a proc- 
ess Is dangerous. The Invention of writing gave permanence 
to human thoughts and to social experiences. It facilitated 
the expansion of acquired knowledge, as well as its accumu- 
lation. It permitted easy communication between distant 
peoples and with past cultures. Finally, It made possible the 
expansion of formal education and the existence of the 
school. In addition to mere informal education by means of 
the practical experiences of life. It Is apparent that progress 
beyond education for mere individual and group existence 
could not have been made without a written language. 

d. Invention of Printing, Just as the discovery of writ- 
ing came much later than the development of speech, so the 
invention of printing came still later. Although the “unpro- 
gressive” Chinese for centuries had used wooden blocks for 
reproducing their characters on paper and cloth, the develop- 
ment of printing in Europe did not take place until about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. At first wooden type and 
the hand press were used, but later improved metal type and 
the power driven revolving press came into being. Mean- 
while, the reproduction of pictures was made possible by 
the invention of lithographs. 

The Invention of the printing press gave a tremendous 
stimulus to education. No longer was it necessary to copy 
manuscripts laboriously by hand. As books became cheap 
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and plentiful, knowledge was diffused among the masses. 
Education no longer was possessed only by the clergy and 
the chosen few. The former artistocracy of learning broad- 
ened, as the poorest peasant, who was able to read, could 
now come into contact with the great minds of all ages and 
lands. The downward diffusion of culture was accomplished 
peacefully by the invention of printing, just as the cross- 
fertilization of cultures had formerly taken place by the 
militant method of conquest. 

XII. Society and Social Groups, 

This introductory chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
basic concepts in educational sociology. Having given a defi- 
nition of civilization, and having outlined some educational 
factors in active adaptation and social progress, let us next 
consider what is meant by the social group, about which a 
given set of social institutions cluster. 

In order to understand the social institution of education 
it is imperative that we keep in mind constantly the fact that 
a social group is more than a mere collection of individuals. 
Racial similarity, the use of the same language, the occupa- 
tion of a common habitat, and the possession of similar eco- 
nomic interests are not sufficient. In order to constitute a 
society, not only must individuals possess certain binding ties, 
but also they must be conscious, at least to some extent, of 
their similar characteristics, their common interests or their 
social interdependence. Hence, sociologists have resorted to 
such terms as a ‘^social mind” or a “consciousness of kind” 
to explain this concept. 

Within a society are numerous miniature and ephemeral 
societies, which we may call social groups. Conversely, a soci- 
ety is merely a relatively large and permanent social group. 

Social groups may be classified as primary and secondary. 
A primary social group is one in which individual contacts 
are direct and personal; but a secondary social group is one 
in which the relationships of its members are conscious but 
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indirect and impersonal. Thus, the family and the one-room 
school are primary social groups, but the Republican Party, 
the Catholic Church, the American Federation of Labor and 
the National Geographic Society are secondary social 
groups. 

Social groups usually are more numerous among highly 
civilized societies than among primitive peoples, whose 
activities are less varied and whose interests are less com- 
plex. Nevertheless, even a primitive Indian society may have 
several totem groups. A modern American Babbitt, how- 
ever, belongs to numerous social groups, such as his club, 
his church, his political party, his town council, and his cham- 
ber of commerce. Each of these numerous and divergent 
social groups has its own community of interests. These 
interests sometimes overlap and are inter-related. 

XIII. Social Conflict and Education. 

Conflicts of interest occur not only between an individual 
and society at large, but also among the different social 
groups within society. Again, conflict of interests is often 
psychological, that is, within an individual himself as a mem- 
ber of clashing social groups. The triumphant group or the 
dominating tendency determines the course of action which 
society or the individual will take. 

Conflicts of interests among groups are inevitable. The 
regulation, rather than the elimination, of such competition 
is socially desirable. The state, as the sovereign social insti- 
tution, insists that competition assume peaceful and produc- 
tive forms, rather than militant and destructive forms. The 
school, as the educational institution, attempts to stimulate 
rational competition in creative arts and useful sciences, 
rather than irrational competition in wasteful and conspicu- 
ous consumption. The church, teaching the brotherhood of 
all men, seeks to substitute cooperation for conflict. 
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XIV. School as a Social Institution. 

The school may be regarded as a social group, whose chief 
function is to prepare individuals for their larger life in 
society and for membership in various other social groups. 
There are some fundamental qualities which all members 
of society should possess, and there are other special quali- 
ties which are desirable only for members of particular 
groups. 

For illustration, the modern school seeks to train all its 
members to read and write and to be good citizens, but It 
also provides vocational training for the trade of a printer, 
the occupation of a stenographer, or the profession of a 
teacher. Medieval education sought to prepare all youths 
for membership In a common Christendom, but it also gave 
different training for divergent social groups, such as knights, 
gulldsmen and monks. This will be shown In Chapter IV. 

XV. All Social Institutions are Educational. 

All social institutions are educational agencies. Education 
for group life flourished centuries before the evolution of 
the school as a specialized institution. It exists today In soci- 
eties which possess little formal schooling for their youth. 
Even within modern civilized communities, the school — 
Important though it Is as an educational institution — plays 
but a minor role in comparison with other social institutions 
and in contrast to the educational influences of natural asso- 
ciation with other Individuals. 

The first and most Impressionable years of a child’s life 
are spent outside the school. Within the family circle he 
achieves some of his earliest and most important educational 
accomplishments, such as the ability to walk and to talk. 

At the expiration of some ten or fifteen years of formal 
schooling a youth leaves this specialized educational insti- 
tution to remain for the rest of his life under the general 
educational Influences of other social institutions. Even dur- 
ing the relatively few years of schooling, the number of hours 
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spent outside school far exceed those inside it, and the edu- 
cational influences outside the school are, in general, more 
powerful than those within it. 

XVI. School as an Educational Institution. 

Although the school is only one of the many educational 
institutions, it occupies a unique position. It is the one spe- 
cialized institution, created by society for the specific purpose 
of formal education. Other social institutions may educate, 
but they do so only incidentally. 

The fact that other social institutions perform educational 
functions, as well as their own specialized services, relieves 
the school of what would otherwise be an impossible task. 
The function of the school is merely to supplement and to 
coordinate — perhaps even to correct — the educational work 
of other social institutions. It need not attempt to give every 
form of training necessary for life. Hence, it has been con- 
tended that the educational functions of the school are chiefly 
residual ones. The school must perform those educational 
tasks which no other social institution is performing, or 
which are being performed inadequately .y- 

As our society is dynamic, the school must be ready to 
assume desirable educational functions which have been 
abandoned by other social institutions and to inaugurate 
other educational activities, which may in time be assumed 
by other social institutions. Thus, recent changes in the fam- 
ily and the church seem to have forced the school to launch 
courses in domestic science and in moral education. 

On the other hand, the school has done pioneer work in 
health education and recreation, which educational functions 
may eventually come to be regarded as general community 
obligations, to be performed by some other organization of 
local or state governments. 
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XVII. Educational Problems of Institutional Conflict. 

Although the educational work of other social institutions 
relieves the school of much of the enormous task of social 
education, it presents certain problems. Not only is there 
danger of duplication and repetition, but also there is the 
possibility of conflict. The school has been accused of usurp- 
ing functions and duties which rightfully belong to other 
social institutions, even though their efllcacy has been 
questioned. 

Again, educators and scholars may move faster than most 
other members of the community. The mere class room dis- 
cussion of such concepts as evolution or communism may 
bring the teacher into conflict with the conservative educa- 
tional influence of the church and our economic organiza- 
tion. Social institutions outside the school may consciously 
or subconsciously educate individuals for a steadfast faith in 
the status quo of creed or capitalism. The educational efforts 
of the school should be directed toward neither a blind 
acceptance nor a ruthless overthrow of any institution, but 
rather toward a critical evaluation of each. 

The educational practices of the school may come into 
conflict with those of the family in such matters as oral 
expression, etiquette, dress, cleanliness, sanitation and 
numerous other matters. Indeed, the education of an indi- 
vidual child in school is done often in competition, rather 
than in cooperation, with the home. 

XVIII. Education as a Static or Dynamic Influence. 

The school and other educational agencies are social insti- 
tutions which may operate as either dynamic or static forces. 
Educational institutions may help to modify the civilization 
of which they are a part or they may be content merely to 
perpetuate the current cultural mould. 

Education, like religion, has been often a most conserva- 
tive institution. In relatively static societies one of the chief 
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functions of education is the preservation, rather than the 
modification, of the existing civilization. Under such con- 
ditions the school exists merely as an institution for the con- 
servation of the socially sanctioned body of acquired knowl- 
edge and for the transmission of the sacrosanct institutions 
of the group to Its youthful members. 

In relatively dynamic societies, on the other hand, educa- 
tional agencies seek to Increase, as well as to transmit, 
acquired knowledge, and to evaluate, as well as to perpetu- 
ate, social institutions. Inventions and cultural innovations 
are encouraged rather than discouraged. An appeal Is made 
to reason rather than to authority, and social policy is dic- 
tated by an enlightened public opinion rather than by blind 
custom. Social Institutions are no longer their own excuse for 
being, but they must justify themselves on the bioad 
grounds of social welfare. 

XIX. Educational Adaptation and F ormalism* 

The character of a civilization determines the nature of 
its education, just as the nature of educational institutions 
determines the character of the civilization In which they 
thrive. In relatively static societies, education degenerates 
Into mere formalism In which innovations arc frowned on, 
but In dynamic societies changes are as common in education 
as In other social Institutions. 

Social values, as well as social changes, determine the 
character of education within each civilization. Thus, the 
aesthetic Greeks stressed beauty and harmony in their edu- 
cation but the practical Romans were as utilitarian in their 
schools as in their lives. The ascetic civilization of the Middle 
Ages developed religious discipline to a high degree, but our 
modern industrial civilization is beginning to stress voca- 
tional education and technical efficiency. 

Like other social institutions, education docs not adjust 
itself easily and quickly to changes in civilization. There is 
a social lag which prevents an immediate and perfect adjust- 
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ment. This maladjustment constantly creates educational 
problems. Conventional standards of art and obsolete canons 
of truth, lingering on from the past into the present, repress 
the freedom of self-expression essential to discovery. Con- 
temporary writers worship a Golden Age of antiquity and 
fail to interpret current problems or to attempt new forms 
of expression. Modern life situations, created by recent 
social and economic changes, are frequently judged by the 
surviving mores of a generation which has passed into 
history. 

The schools of one age frequently reflect the spirit of a 
past period, to whose social needs they once contributed. 
Unfortunately, at times, they have little or no relation to 
current social moulds. Thus, even today, some educators are 
loath to change the curricula of many educational institu- 
tions, which are dominated by the needs and ideals of a past 
civilization rather than by those of the living present. 

A humanistic education, for illustration, was necessary 
centuries ago, when only the clergy and other small profes- 
sional groups were educated, and when Latin was the inter- 
national language of all scholars. But modern democratic 
tendencies have made the public high school of today a cross- 
section of all society, in which most of the children of most 
of the people are being educated. Nevertheless, the hold of 
the humanistic curriculum was paramount until rather 
recently. 

XX. Static and Dynamic Education. 

This discussion of civilization and education may be 
summed up by saying that there are two chief types of educa- 
tion. These may be called institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized education. The former characterizes a static 
society and the latter a dynamic society. 

The type of institutionalization depends on the character 
of the civilization. It matters not whether it be military or 
industrial, religious or secular, humanistic or materialistic. 




Symbols of American Ideals 

The pools that miwor the monuments to Washington and Lincoln 
in the nation s capital remind us that the ideals of these two great 
leaders are reflected in the lives of the American people? 
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Each type of civilization tends to have its own rigid mould. 
Although each may differ in shape, all are similar in their 
inelasticity. Thus, the future may witness a utilitarian and 
materialistic formalism far more dangerous and stultifying 
than was humanism at its worst. 

The educational expression of the social force of institu- 
tionalism has been referred to as formalism. A review of 
the history of education will show many lapses into formalism 
with subsequent efforts to shake off its fetters. The great edu- 
cators are those who were struggling with formalism, Soc- 
rates with the Sophists, Bacon with the Schoolmen, Spencer 
with the Humanists. 

Great educators are necessarily innovators. They occupy 
a position in the intellectual history of mankind comparable 
to that of inventors and discoverers in the world’s material 
and technological progress. Because they are out of tune with 
their age, which looks backward rather than forward, inno- 
vators and inventors are generally misunderstood and fre- 
quently martyred by their contemporaries. It remains for 
subsequent history to evaluate them properly as either great 
intellectual leaders or as unimportant non-conformists. 

Summary. 

Our civilization is generally assumed, but it Is rarely ana- 
lyzed. Although definition Is difficult, civilization may be 
regarded as group culture or social heredity. It Is non-mate- 
rlal but Important, for It Includes acquired knowledge and 
social institutions. The material product of a civilization is 
its social surplus. 

An institution Is a social habit of thought. Folkways 
become mores as customs develop ethical, religious or social 
significance. Institutions are often associated with elaborate 
rituals and develop very complex social organizations. 

Great differences exist In group cultures but It Is difficult 
to rate them as superior or Inferior. In spite of the resistance 
of Institutional development, cultural changes do take place. 
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Civilizations can be classified as static or dynamic, but it is 
difficult to subdivide dynamic societies into those which are 
progressive and those which are decadent. The supreme test 
of a civilization is its ability to survive. 

Passive adaptation is biologic and by the unconscious 
process of natural selection. Active adaptation is social and 
by the conscious process of artificial adjustment. The primary 
factors in adjustment are man and nature, but the secondary 
factors are capital and acquired knowledge. Mechanical aids 
in active adaptation are invention and discovery, liducational 
tools are language, speech and writing, which facilitate com- 
munication and learning. 

A society consists of a group of individuals possessed of 
some mutual similarity or some common interest, of which 
they are aware. Groups are classified as primary or secon- 
dary, according to the nature of the contacts of individuals 
composing them. 

All social institutions are educational agencies, but the 
school is unique and specialized. Education may act as a 
static influence or as a dynamic force. Cultural change 
requires constant educational adaptation. Otherwise, educa- 
tion degenerates into mere formalism or the preservation of 
the status quo. 

Problems 

1. Formulate your own definitions of civilization and culture. Arc 
these terms synonymous? If not, what distinctions can you draw? 
Why are these familiar concepts difficult to define? Would you 
experience similar difficulties in an adequate definition of a chair 
which definition would include all chairs and exclude all other 
objects? 

2. Distinguish between physical heredity and social heredity. Of 
what significance is this distinction to the student of educational 
sociology? To those who advocate eugenic reform? 

3. What do you honestly think of Nordic or Aryan superiority and 
of Kipling's view of the white man's burden? What scientific 
evidence is there to support such positions? 
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4. Prepare a mimeographed list of various races and nationalities. 
Have each student put a number beside each group indicating its 
relative importance in his own estimate of racial superiority, of 
desirability as immigrants, or of importance of cultural contri- 
bution. These lists should be unsigned. A tabulation of the results 
will be very interesting, especially when compared with the racial 
composition of the class. 

5. Report in class on Sumner’s ‘Tolkways.” 

6. How does the dictionary define “revolution”? How would you 
define it in the light of the present chapter? Define, if possible, 
the French Revolution and the American Revolution in these 
same terms. 

7. What social forces make for dynamic societies? What for static 
societies ? 

8. Is a decadent, as well as a progressive, civilization a dynamic 
society? How could you distinguish between them? 

9. Contrast active and passive adaptation. Compare evolution and 
progress. 

10. Prepare your own definition of a social institution. What are its 
essential elements and features? 

11. List a number of social institutions in order of their importance. 
Compare lists. Why these great differences? 

12. Show how the institution of private property has changed within 
the past thousand years, within the past hundred years, since the 
Civil War, since the passage of the Prohibition Amendment and 
its repeal, during the reconstruction period of 1933. 

13. Report on theories of the origin of speech and writing. 

14. Formulate your own definition of a society and a social group. 
Illustrate. 

15. Distinguish between primary and secondary groups. What sig- 
nificance has this distinction to students of educational sociology? 

16. What are some bases of consciousness of kind and of conflict of 
interests? Are they desirable? Why or why not? Can they be 
eliminated? If so, how and why? 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefully phrase your answer. 


PRIMARY BASIS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION ^ 

A. The individual is the primary social unit. Social institutions, such 
as government, exist to help each individual to attain the goals 
which he believes personally to be worthwhile. Self-interest is 
the dominant motive. 


B. Society is more than the individuals of which it is composed. Social 
objectives are of primary concern and the individual is important 
only as he contributes to the progress of the group. Group welfare 
is the supreme moving force. 

C. Individuals are members of society and for values received 
they must act in accordance with the necessities and laws of group 
life. At the same time, society as a whole advances only as its 
members make progress toward individual development. Self- 
interest and general welfare, when properly understood, tend 
to supplement and to support each other. In a modern industrial 
society, a rich life for the individual is dependent upon the 
maintenance of positively rich social conditions. 

1 From Social Change and Education, 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Superin- 
tendence, pp. 10, 11. 
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Chapter II 

Social Concept of Education 


I. Nature of Education, 

F rom time immemorial numerous and varied definitions 
of education have been essayed. It is as Impossible to 
agree on a brief and absolute definition of education as It Is 
to formulate any final statement for such concepts as civiliza- 
tion and social Institution. The very nature of education, its 
objectives and methods, have varied from age to age, from 
group to group and from educator to educator. Nevertheless, 
it Is Imperative that the matter of definition be raised, in 
order that the term “education” be used in the same sense 
throughout our discussion. Moreover, in spite of many 
divergent definitions of education, there is considerable 
unanimity of opinion among sociologists as to its essential 
nature and functions. 

Education in its broadest sense may be defined as reciprocal 
personality and character modification through association 
and communication. Inasmuch as education is essentially a 
matter of behavior changes, the student of education must 
go to two principal sources of knowledge : first, to the social 
sciences, to discover what types of behavior are regarded as 
superior at a given time and In a given group, and second to 
psychology, to discover what are the accepted determinants 
of behavior and how human nature can be modified or condi- 
tioned toward these socially determined objectives. 

II. Social Definitions of Education, 

The social character of education may be seen in the fol- 
lowing three definitions of education which are fairly typical. 
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‘‘Education is concerned with such changes In behavior as 
make life richer and better. Life must mean social life; and 
the study of how people live together in society must show us 
the direction toward better living. The selected experiences 
of the race preserved for us in our customs and ideals con- 
stitute for us our Institutional life and so furnish the means 
for individual development. Education must, then, for its 
primary subject-matter study society and Its processes. In the 
actual educative process it must socially condition the living 
of the young in such a way that they will have the stimulus 
and the opportunity to use the best that has been achieved. 
Properly done, this will mean increasing self-control over the 
life process itself. In this a true conserving and a true pro- 
gressing are united in one.”^ 

“All of these Impartatlons of accumulated ‘experience’ 
to outsiders — that Is, to the young and to minorities within 
the group — constitute, when taken together and added to 
the accumulations from one’s own individual experience, 
EDUCATION. Education Is, thus, plainly necessitated by 
the need of assimilating Individuals to the group and to group 
standards. It Is for man the only effective means of conserv- 
ing, and transmitting to the future, civilization and its bene- 
fits.”- 

“In the first place we should remember education has been 
always more or less an attempt to train the Individual for 
group activity. Evidently, then, since group activity 

seems to have had survival value over individual activity ^ it 
follows that whatever education was given, no matter by 
what group or how it was provided, must generally have been 
for social activities 

It has commonly been held that education is a preparation 
for life. This rather hackneyed definition of education also 

1 Kilpatrick, W. H. ”The Social Sciences and Education’* from Ogburn, 
W. F, and Goldenweiser, A., ''The Social Sciences’* p. 435. 

2 Peters, C. C., "Foundations of Educational Sociolor/yp p. 25; Rev. Ed. 
1930, p. 21. 

3 Good, A., "Sociology and Its Relation to Education!* do. 19 and 20. 
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may be accepted, but only with certain qualifications. In the 
first place, as will be seen later, education is life, just as much 
as it is a preparation for later life. In the second place, the 
sociologist would inject or assume the word “social”. By 
education for life and education as life is meant group life. 

Individuals do not live by themselves except under 
abnormal conditions. Under primitive conditions this group 
life was merely that of the family, the clan or the primitive 
horde, but some social organization existed and certain social 
processes were at work. As social evolution developed 
further, social institutions became more elaborate and social 
relationships more complex. But every normal individual in 
all stages of social evolution has been a social animal. Hence, 
group life is an education and education is a preparation for 
group life. 

III. Social Processes in Education. 

a. Association. — Man is a gregarious animal. The asso- 
ciation of individuals in social groups was the earliest educa- 
tional force, and today socialization is still the most powerful 
of all educational processes. 

Gregariousness or the natural tendency of members of the 
same species to live together is instinctive. It is illustrated 
by schools of fish, flocks of birds and herds of animals. 
Association, however, is social and psychic, as compared with 
instinctive gregariousness, which is primarily biologic. The 
existence of the human mind is implied, as well as a conscious- 
ness of mutual similarities, relationships and interests. Out 
of a consciousness of kind society itself came into being. 

b. Communication. — Communication is both a result and 
a cause of association. It is a tool of education and, indeed, 
a fundamental process of education in itself. The first chapter 
demonstrated how the development of speech facilitated the 
communication of ideas and increased the mutual influence 
of individual members of the group on each other. The inven- 
tions of writing and printing further facilitated communica- 
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tion and farther extended the process of association. Intel- 
lectual contacts with distant peoples and past cultures were 
made possible. 

c. Imitation. — ^Just as association is a primary educational 
force, so imitation is a primary educational method. Young 
children naturally imitate the speech and gestures of their 
parents and unconsciously acquire their mental attitudes and 
ideas. Similarly the masses tend to imitate the classes. 

Primitive people acquire their practical education by an 
imitation of their elders in the ai*ts of war and peace. Their 
theoretical education is likewise a process of imitation. The 
sacred ritual Is rehearsed and the accepted teachings are 
memorized by rote. 

Even among civilized communities independent thinking 
is rare and mass opinion predominates. Imitation tends to 
produce an intellectual conformity, as well as a social soli- 
darity. Hence, the dangers and limitations of this method of 
education. 

IV. Social Osmosis or Reciprocal Personality 
Modification. 

The expression, social osmosis, has been borrowed from 
physics by Professor Hayes^ to describe the mutual influence 
of individuals in society on each other. He has outlined the 
general process of communication into the following three 
divisions : 

(a) Suggestion is the means by which the ideas of one 
person become known to another individual and influence 
his conduct. 

(b) In the second place, by what he terms sympathetic 
radiation, sentiments, feelings, prejudices, unreasoned beliefs 
and tastes are transmitted from one individual to many 
others. 

^Cf. Hayes, E. C., Introduction to the Study of SocioloffyP pp. 317-318 
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(c) Finally, by the process of imitation, which may be 
conscious or subconscious, the acts of certain individuals are 
copied by their associates and followers. 

The result of social osmosis on individuals concerned is 
reciprocal personality modification. It has been described by 
Professor Kilpatrick as follows : 

. .It is to education that we must look for the mainte- 


nance through renewal of the cultural continuity At 

the heart of this maintenance of society in its cultural sense 
through education lies communication Many 


naively conceive of communication as the passage of an idea 
from one person to another, but the analogy is very mislead- 
ing. Ideas cannot be so passed, and even if they could, com- 
munication would include more than this. For communica- 
tion, in the full sense to take place, there must be a prior 
basis of likemindedness. Understanding and emotion in the 
one person must answer in a measure to understanding and 
emotion in the other, else, as we say, “misunderstanding"’ is 
likely to ensue. Communication implies, then, first and funda- 
mentally a common basis of shared emotional and thought 
life. 

“...But wherever actual communication takes place 
between two people, each one is in some measure modified. 
Each gets somewhat of the other’s idea and feeling, each 
relates this in turn to what he already knows concerning the 
other, concerning himself, concerning the matter at hand. 
Emotions arise and are correspondingly related. Attitudes 
are built. Action follows, habits result. Such changes con- 
stitute education. In a word, from actual communication 
education has taken place. It thus comes about that com- 
munication, serving as the essential factor in the actual 
common pursuit of shared interests, means at exactly one and 
the same time both the essence of society and the essence of 
education.”^ 

5 Cf. Kilpatrick, W. H., "'The Social Sciences and Education;^ from 
Ogburn, W. F. and Goldenweiser, A., "The Social Sciences/' 
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V. Education as a Static and a Dynamic Force, 

a. Crystallization , — ^Through communication and imita- 
tion the great achievements of the past have been preserved. 
The invention of, one Individual became the common prop- 
erty of all others by the process of imitation. The suggestion 
of a social leader was communicated to the entire group and 
affected ItsH:ulture. 

Further progress, however, was often checked by the very 
forces of imitation and association. A given device, method, 
creed, or ritual became institutionalized and further innova- 
tions were frowned upon. 

Social Institutions tend to operate as conserving rather 
than as progressive educational Influences. They represent 
the permanent products of association, just as fashion repre- 
sents its changing and temporary manifestations. 

b. Refraction , — ^Association acts as a modifying, as well 
as a solidifying, education force on the Individuals within a 
social group. Individuals cannot associate together In social 
organizations nor In competitive or cooperative activities 
without Influencing each other to some extent. 

Although communication spreads Ideas, and imitation 
tends to fix them, some modification must take place in the 
process of transfer. There must be some refraction due to 
differences In the cultural media of divergent groups and to 
individual differences within a given group. Contrast the 
spread of Christianity among Isolated peoples and the 
effects of Christian teachings on different Individuals. 

VI. Education and Social Solidarity. 

Among primitive peoples, education exists for the preser- 
vation of existing institutions. Conformity is sought and Indi- 
vidualism is suppressed. The hand of authority is heavy, not 
only because group welfare Is involved, but also because the 
criteria of group welfare have crystallized into rigid institu- 
tions. Hence, education seeks to mould the individual into 
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the socially accepted form, whether It be that of a faithful 
tribesman, a patriotic Roman soldier, a devoted follower of 
Mahomet, a Crusader of the Cross, or an enthusiastic 
advocate of deutsches Kultur, 

The process of association produces a relative llkeminded- 
ness among individuals of the same social group. The result 
is more or less conscious social solidarity. People outside the 
group are despised barbarians, persecuted heretics or hated 
foreigners. 

The next few chapters will show how various cultures have 
produced different types of education, each seeking to Impress 
its own cultural stamp on the youth of that particular group. 
But looking backward over the entire history of education 
one cannot fail to see that group solidarity has been a con- 
stant aim of education within all these dissimilar culture 
groups. 

Modern Individuals possess great Individuality and toler- 
ance chiefly because of the greater complexity of modern 
society which Is divisible Into many different social groups, 
among which there Is greater freedom of movement and 
more inter-communicatlon than ever before.® Each Individual 
represents a complex combination of various social groups. 
Individuals are socially minded, but the process of association 
is multiple because of the development of numerous second- 
ary groups. 

Group solidarity Is still an Important aim of education. 
Although the more advanced societies permit a considerable 
diversity of individual opinion, they Insist on unanimity of 
opinion and conformity of action in critical times such as 
wars and revolutions. Even in normal times a homogeneous 
point of view is insisted on in what are considered vital mat- 


6 One of the many striking evidences of this fact is the far greater degree 
of intermarriage among persons of different racial stocks in the United States 
than occurs in Europe, and the acceleration of this process after, as compared 
to prior to, the World War. Cf. Brunner, **Immigrant Farmers and Their 
Children” (N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1929) and Drachsler, '‘Intermarriage 
in Ne^w York City: iQo8-igi2” (N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1921). 
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ters by the group, e. g. religious creed in a, theociacy, sub- 
mission to the state in a political despotism and a respect for 
private property rights under capitalism. 

We are so accustomed to magnify our differences and to 
stress our conflicts of interest that we often fail to observe 
the likemindedness of society. Like the physical health of 
our own bodies, we are apt to notice it only when our organs 
function abnormally rather than normally. In achieving this 
social solidarity, the role of education — subconscious as well 
as conscious — Is most important. 

The youth of our own group and outsiders from other 
groups such as foreign immigrants, are soon educated as to 
what are considered fundamental American attitudes, actions 
and ideals. This education is done in part in our schools and 
in part by all other educational agencies outside the school. 
If these new members within the group show serious devia- 
tions from one hundred per cent Americanism, they are soon 
clubbed, figuratively or literally, into at least superficial 
adherence to the accepted group attitude on what are consid- 
ered the essentials of our American civilization. 

VII. Formalism and Liberalism. 

It may be objected that education is not only a preparation 
for group life, but also that it involves the development of 
the Individual’s own character and culture, his own longevity 
and welfare, as well as those of society. Did not the great 
philosopher Socrates enunciate that fundamental principle 
of education which Is still heard across the centuries, viz., 
“Know thyself”? If education is chiefly a preparation for 
group life, will it not produce mere conformists to a given 
type of culture? Individual variations may be discouraged 
and social progress may be impeded by the repression of 
Innovations, inventions, discoveries and experiments. 

Education does Involve the development of the individual, 
but it is Impossible to separate an individual from his social 
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groups. Although one’s personal inclinations often clash with 
the socially accepted concept of group welfare, the Individual 
is but a refraction of his own culture. Nevertheless, Individual 
differences exist and some individualism Is essential even to 
group progress. The sociologist Insists merely that the social 
and individual phases of education are so blended that neither 
can be achieved without regard to the other. Education must 
necessarily seek group welfare and Individual development 
simultaneously. Neither should be sacrificed to the other. 

Individualism is apt to characterize a changing social 
order, whether the period Is one of decadence or one of 
progress. Thus, the transition from the Roman Republic to 
the Empire was characterized by the rise of Individualism 
and the decay of some old Roman institutions, which were 
supplanted by new customs introduced by dominant personali- 
ties. Again, the Renaissance was an Individualistic revolt 
against intellectual authority, and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was a reaction of non-conformists against religious 
authority. The political and social revolutions of the eight- 
eenth century, as well as the development of the economic 
doctrine of laissez-faire, represented similar waves of Indi- 
vidualism In dynamic civilizations. 

Such periods of rapid social change occur when, because 
of new inventions, the rise of vigorous personalities to leader- 
ship, war or other reasons, the mores of the face-to-face 
groups lose their authority in the face of new situations. 
Social solidarity Is then threatened, clashes between the old 
and the new are sharpened; stability is not regained until 
new mores, acceptable to society, are wrought out of the con- 
flict of transition. Such periods profoundly affect education. 
The school becomes one of the central arenas of conflict. 
The old seeks to use It as a conserving force ; the new seeks 
to shape it into an instrument for achieving a different social 
order.^ 

Cf. Kolb and Brunner, Study of Rural Society/’ p. 620-1. 
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The history of education in relation to group culture 
shows that an enforced conformity to group standards has 
generally resulted in a ruthless suppression of individualism, 
which finally results in either gradual stagnation or sudden 
revolution. Modern education must always seek a compro- 
mise between formalism and liberalism, just as democracy 
must always seek a reconciliation of social control and tol- 
erance. 

Social solidarity and individual self-expression are the 
paradoxical objectives of education. Social education involves 
not only the development of group loyalty, but also of indi- 
vidual efficiency. These two educational ideals are sometimes 
supplementary, but often in conflict. Neither should be lost 
sight of by the student of educational sociology. 

VIII. Education and Individual Efficiency, 

Education has been defined as “the process by means of 
which the individual acquires experiences that will function 
in rendering more efficient his future action.”^ 

It would seem then that even education for individual effi- 
ciency involves a conscious or subconscious adjustment to a 
particular physical and social environment. The ideal of 
individual efficiency is the ability to cope with the difficulties 
and to solve the problems of one’s environment in what may 
be regarded as a satisfactory fashion. 

As a result of his own training by the practical experiences 
of life or of a formal schooling, an individual acquires the 
ability to cope with typical situations, that Is, to make mental 
and physical adjustments quickly and effectively in connec- 
tion with problems that are frequently recurring. 

A college professor may regard himself as highly edu- 
cated, and he may view the illiterate Esquimo with intellec- 
tual disdain because he cannot do certain things which are 
performed with facility by our own school children. But 
before passing judgment on the intelligence, knowledge and 


^Bagley, yV. C., “The Educative Process/' p. 22. 
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educational development of the Esquimo, it would be inter- 
esting for the academic investigator to test out his own Indi- 
vidual efficiency in the physical and social environment of 
the 'Esquimo. The point Is merely that Individual efficiency 
means different things In divergent environments and in dif- 
ferent cultures and that the concept ‘‘individual efficiency” 
Is meaningless when divorced from a particular physical or 
social environment. 

IX. Education and Life. 

The social concept of education may be summed up as 
education for life. Such a utilitarian concept of education was 
first enunciated by Herbert Spencer, the founder of the mod- 
ern sociological school of educators. He wrote as follows: 

“How to live? — that Is the essential question for us. Not 
how to live In the mere material sense only, but In the widest 
sense. The general problem which comprehends every spe- 
cial problem is — the right ruling of conduct In all directions 
under all circumstances. In what way to treat the body. In 
what way to treat the mind; In what way to manage our 
affairs; in what way to bring up a family; In what way to 
behave as citizens ; in what way to utilize all those sources 
of happiness which nature supplies — how to use all our facili- 
ties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others — how 
to live completely? And this being the great thing needful 
for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which edu- 
cation has to teach. To prepare us for complete living Is the 
function which education has to discharge; and the only 
rational mode of judging of any educational course. Is to 
judge In what degree it discharges such functions.”^ 

Professor John Dewey has contended that education is 
not so much a preparation for life as It is life itself. In 
other words, the school, the playground, the kindergarten 
and all other educational Institutions which affect the early 

® Spencer, Herbert, *^Education. What Knowledge is of Most W orthT' p. 16. 
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life of a child possess their educational opportunities chiefly 
because they introduce the young individual to group life. 
Modern educational philosophy, therefore, Insists that indi- 
viduals do not go through a separate process of education 
as independent individuals in preparation for a future group 
life, but rather as interdependent members of society. The 
school is not only an educational agency but also a social 
institution, and all social institutions affecting a child’s life 
are educational agencies. 

Education is a preparation for social life merely in the 
sense that later group life is preceded by an earlier group 
life which is deliberately shaped to some extent by the school 
and other allied educational institutions. This identification 
of education with social life, with Its elimination of the 
vicious educational fiction of an arbitrary stepping-off period 
from one social status to another, as at commencement, pos- 
sesses tremendous pedagogical, as well as sociological, sig- 
nificance. 

Not only is education life, but also life is education. The 
converse of the proposition is equally important, If there Is 
no arbitrary line of demarcation between an assumed early 
period of education and a later period of “real life.” 

In other words, the process of education is as continuous 
as life itself. Although the early years are more formative 
than the later years, and although the I'ate and power of 
absorption, may decline, they do so slowly and only death or 
mental stagnation can end the lifelong process of education. 
Throughout the years that follow one’s school career the 
process of education continues through the practical experi- 
ences of life and by such educational agencies as the press, 
the pulpit, the club, the theatre, the motion picture house and 
numerous other institutions and devices. 
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X. Types of Education. 

a. Conscious and Subconscious Education. Education is 
both a conscious and a subconscious process. Modern psy- 
chologists insist on the substitution of the term ‘‘subcon- 
scious education” for that of “unconscious education.” An 
infinite number of impressions continually Intrude them- 
selves on our subconscious minds. Attention merely focuses 
itself for a long or short period on a relatively few subjects 
of chief importance at that particular time. 

Although education has been commonly regarded as con- 
scious preparation for group life, neither the sociologist nor 
the psychologist can accept such a narrow definition. 
Although the formation of many mental attitudes and hab- 
its of thought is subconscious, the result is of vital educa- 
tional importance. Hence, the sociologist must concern him- 
self with the Informal, as well as the formal, aspects of edu- 
cation. He must study other social institutions and other 
educational agencies In addition to the school. Indeed the 
wise educator will follow the same procedure once he per- 
ceives the full implications of the fact that the school does 
not exist in a social vacuum. 

Social progress by educational means involves far more 
than a mere reformation of school systems. The educational 
efforts of the class room teacher are limited to only a few 
hours a day and to only a few years of an individuars life. 
Social progress by educational methods Involves a conscious 
adaptation of all educational agencies which can possibly 
affect the mental attitudes and habits of all members of soci- 
ety, whether they be immature or mature, in school or out- 
side school. 

b. Formal and Informal Education. Education then Is 
divisible Into formal education and Informal education. 
Informal education Includes that which is not acquired delib- 
erately but which develops through the practical experiences 
of life. Hence, municipal improvements and aesthetic devel- 
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opments bring about educational, as well as civic, progress 
by surrounding individuals with a more beautiful and inspir- 
ing environment. 

Formal education implies a conscious process, but infor- 
mal education does not. Although much education Involves 
a conscious effort on the part of those directing this form 
of active adaptation, only formal education Involves a con- 
sciousness on the part of the recipient of the education that 
it is deliberately intended to mould his habits of thought. 

c. Propaganda as a Special Type of Education, In the 
broad sense of the term, war-time propaganda was educa- 
tion, because It sought to mould individual opinion along 
certain lines which seemed necessary for group welfare to 
those at the head of our government at that time. It may 
have been nationalistic rather than humanitarian, short- 
sighted rather than far-sighted, unsuccessful rather than suc- 
cessful, and based on error rather than truth, but it repre- 
sented education within our definition of that term. 

Again, war propaganda comprised both formal and infor- 
mal education. Indeed, the most subtle propaganda was 
informal, that is, its recipient was unaware that an attempt 
was being made to Influence his point of view. 

Just as governments themselves in periods of great 
national crises resort to propaganda, so numerous special 
interest groups within society as a whole at all times are 
utilizing various types of propaganda to focus public atten- 
tion on their special problems and to mould public opinion 
In their behalf. Illustrations of this special interest type of 
education, known as propaganda, are Socialists, who seek the 
nationalization of basic industries, and public utility corpora- 
tion oflScials, who oppose this principle of public ownership 
and operation. 

Commercial advertising is another form of propaganda. 
Although legal and omnipresent, much of It is economically 
wasteful and socially undesirable. As just stated, propaganda 
or special interest type of education, may be formal or infer- 
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mal or both. The appeal may be made consciously or sub- 
consciously. It may be based on information or misinforma- 
tion, on reason or emotion, and on argumentation or mere 
repetition of claim. 

d. Education Inside and Outside School Schooling is 
not the only method of formal education. Primitive peoples, 
who may possess neither schools nor a written language, 
often insist on a formal education of their youth in the folk- 
ways of the group. 

Centuries before the evolution of the modern school, for- 
mal education was conducted by priests, elders and parents. 
On the other hand, the modern school is reducing formal 
education to a minimum and is expanding its social activities 
program. 

e. Rational and Superstitious Education. Education 
may be classified as rational or superstitious, depending on 
the type of culture In which it flourishes. In other words, 
methods of education, like standards of morality, may be 
Irrational, as well as rational, attempts to secure group wel- 
fare. Education may consist of a training in scientific method 
or of a memorization of the religious ritual or magical 
devices of the tribe. 

Although sociologists agree that group welfare has been 
the educational aim of numerous societies, they testify also 
to the many different concepts of group welfare and to the 
many divergent types of education, each of which was 
regarded as favorable to group longevity by the Individuals 
composing that particular society. Basic assumptions of 
groups, such as a belief In a sun god or rain god, were as false 
as their explanation of physical forces In terms of good and 
bad spirits were naive. Equally false were many of their 
inferences, such as the necessity of a given ritual or cere- 
mony in order to bring rain or to avert group destruction. 
Nevertheless, the social significance of their rituals and the 
social necessity of education therein to assure group survival 
or longevity are apparent. 
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f. Authoritative and Liberal Education^ In the last 
place, education may be classified as authoritative or liberal. 
Authoritative education permits little deviation from the 
accepted culture type, for social solidarity is insisted on. A 
more liberal education, however, stresses the individual and 
seeks to develop his mental independence. 

In primitive societies, education was authoritative rather 
than liberal. Indeed, educational liberalism is a relatively 
recent development. But even today the hand of authority 
is heavy during critical periods and on vital matters. During 
the Middle Ages, intellectual intolerance expressed itself in 
the persecution of religious heretics, but today it expresses 
itself in the prosecution of economic radicals. Another illus- 
tration of education for social solidarity into current culture 
moulds is found in a review of the changes in our teaching of 
history before, during, and after the World War, noting 
especially the variations in accepted attitudes toward Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 

XI. Educational Interpretation of Culture and 
Discipline. 

As the words “culture” and “discipline” are used fre- 
quently in different senses it is necessary to state one or more 
definitions of each term. The following educational defini- 
tion of culture is very different from the broader anthropo- 
logical definition given in the first chapter where it was used 
in the sense of a group’s civilization. 

“For this purpose, then, culture will be considered knowl- 
edge, and action in line with knowledge, of how individuals 
should live together in their various social groups; and 
discipline will be considered the training and compulsion to 
make such actions prevalent and habitual.”^® 

a. Culture. Culture has frequently been regarded as the 
possession of certain knowledge, usually that held by an 

Good, A., "Sociology and Education,'^ p. 531, 
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aristocracy of learning. It has often been regarded as 
divorced from conduct, and as the antithesis of whatever 
was useful or practical. This concept of culture was carried 
to the extreme in the old Chinese education and by medieval 
schoolmen. Perhaps it Is best represented by the Golden Age 
of Athens and by such moderns as Matthew Arnold and 
John Ruskin. 

The sociological view of culture, however, implies the 
possession of a knowledge of socially desirable activities of 
life and the ability to excel in them. Again, It involves an 
increased capacity for understanding the meaning of things. 
This type of culture Is scientific rather than romantic. It is 
useful as well as entertaining. It may be represented by Her- 
bert Spencer and John Dewey, who relate culture to life. 

This sociological view of culture does not exclude aesthetic 
and literary activities. Indeed, the highest forms of art are 
keenly penetrating Interpretations of life, which is viewed 
with sympathy and understanding by the artist or author. 

The growth of modern democracy means that the new 
culture will be available for all groups, and no longer the 
possession of a small leisure class. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which raised our material standards of living and 
reduced the number of working hours, should make for cul- 
tural advances and not mar them. The advent of the machine, 
whose effects on culture were deplored by John Ruskin and 
William Morris, must be accompanied by an educational 
readjustment and a democratization of culture. 

b. Discipline. The ideal of culture is not only more 
information and a wider diffusion of knowledge, but also 
more socially desirable conduct. One of the outcomes of cul- 
ture Is that the responses of individuals are controlled either 
consciously through the information acquired or subcon- 
sciously through the training received by the educational 
process. Thus, discipline is the motivation of culture. It Is 
the attempt of social groups to shape the activities of indi- 
viduals toward the accepted concept of group welfare. 
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Hence, this educational definition of discipline is similar to 
the sociological concept of social control. 

Discipline may be positive or negative. Positive discipline 
involves the presentation of stimuli which will cause an indi- 
vidual to take a course of action which is considered socially 
desirable and negative discipline the presentation of stimuli 
which will deter the individual from what is regarded as 
socially undesirable activity. 

Just as the school Is not the only institution of social con- 
trol, so It is not the only educational agency which gives cul- 
ture and which affords discipline to members of society. The 
family and the playground also afford discipline. Hence, they 
are educational institutions and agencies of social control. 

This sociological concept of discipline is not to be con- 
fused with what is commonly referred to as school discipline, 
which is usually interpreted to mean various forms of pun- 
ishment for infractions of the school rules. Again, it is not 
to be confused with the formal discipline theory of educa- 
tion discussed in the chapter on the curriculum. 

XII. Modern Aims of Education. 

If education is to become a science it is necessary to deter- 
mine the aims of education and then to measure to what 
extent various kinds of subject matter and various methods 
of Instruction contribute to these aims. 

During the past centuries our educational content and 
method have been governed largely by tradition. Indeed, the 
grip of institutionalism, inertia and even of the vested inter- 
ests Is still strong. The modern educator, however. Is today 
asking questions as to what, why and how education may 
function best for society. 

Although a discussion of school curricula and methods of 
Instruction will be reserved for later discussion, these two 
introductory chapters would not be complete without a brief 
statement of certain recognized aims of education. Assuming 
that the objectives of education are social solidarity and 
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individual efHciency, how may they be interpreted and 
expanded into certain specific aims of education? 

Professor David Snedden^^ divides the aims of education 
Into four divisions, namely, cultural, vocational, social and 
physical. 

The Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association in its Cardinal 
Objectives of Education drew up the following seven cate- 
gories. — I. Health; 2. Command of the fundamental proc- 
esses; 3. Worthy home membership; 4. Vocation; 5. Citi- 
zenship; 6. Worthy use of leisure; and, 7. Ethical character. 

Professor Peters^^ prefers the following six-fold division 
of the aims of education toward individual and social effi- 
ciency. — I. Vocational efficiency; 2. Cultural efficiency; 
3. Socio-civic efficiency; 4. Vital (health) efficiency; 5. Moral 
efficiency; and, 6. Domestic efficiency. 

The latest authoritative statement of the aims of con- 
temporary American education was given in “A Bill of 
Rights for the New Age” or a “New Deal In Education” 
by a Committee of the National Education Association 
which, In 1934, sought to formulate ten social-economic 
goals for America. The result Is as follows 

1. Hereditary strength — everyone has a right to be well- 
born and under conditions which will conserve his innate 
strengths and capacities. 

2. Physical security — everyone has a right to protection 
from accident and disease. 

3. Participation In an evolving culture — everyone has a 
right to share the skills, standards, values, and knowledge 
of the race. 

4. An active, flexible personality — everyone has a right 
to conditions which foster the development of Initiative, 
ability to weigh facts, resist prejudice, and act cooperatively. 

Snedden, D., '^Educational Sociology for Beginners!* pp. 612-614. 

12 Peters, C. C., "Foundations of Educational Sociology/* Rev. Ed., 1930, 
p. 90. 

^‘Journal of the National Education Association,” November, 1934, p. 205. 
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5. Suitable occupation — everyone has a right to what- 
ever joy the most fitting work can bring. 

6. Economic security — everyone has a right to a mini- 
mum income that will provide a reasonable standard of 
living. 

7. Mental security — everyone has a right to trustworthy 
information from unprejudiced, unbiased sources. 

8. Equality of opportunity — everyone has a right to the 
fullest possible development. 

9. Freedom — everyone has a right to the widest sphere 
of freedom compatible with the equal freedom of others. 

10. Fair play — evei-yone has a right to expect others to 
act in conformity with the highest good of all. 

Educators regard such lists not as final statements of the 
aims of education but merely as tentative divisions of the 
field. It is hoped that each group will be developed and that 
a great number of specific objectives therein will be worked 
out. After such a start has been made, a scientific recon- 
struction of the modern curriculum will be possible. 

XIII. Process of Education. 

After outlining general aims of education, the main ques- 
tion then becomes what educational processes and what men- 
tal changes are involved. The following list of psychologi- 
cal objectives of education is that of Professor Bagley in his 
‘‘Educational Values” as worked over by Professor Peters. 

I. Inherited controls of conduct. — (a) Simple reflex 
movements, and (b) instincts and impulses. These make the 
starting point for education. They are the stuff from which 
the finished product is made. 

In respect to inherited controls, the function of education 
is threefold, namely to 

(a) Sublimate certain Instinctive tendencies — that is, 
direct them into somewhat changed and useful channels. 

Peters, C. C., ^^Foundations of Educational Sociology/^ Rev. Ed. 1930, 
p. 82. Cf. Bagley, W. C., Educational Values” 
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(b) Confirm and fix some. 

(c) Repress and thus eliminate some. 

2. Habits (acquired automatic responses to specific situ- 
ations). These are formed through drill and automaticity 
should be the goal in their development. 

3. Information. This is useful in several different stages 
of explicitness; impression, facts, concepts, principles and 
systems of principles. 

4. Ideals (emotionalized standards). An ideal invokes 
an (i) idea (2) emotionalized. Consequently, there are two 
stages in its development; (i) intellectual clarification and 
acceptation; (2) evaluation (attaching worth thereto) . 

5. Biases (prejudices, taboos, tastes, interests, likings). 
These are largely taught by Imitation, suggestion, and social 
radiation. 

6. Attitudes (appreciations, perspectives). 

7. Methods of Thinking and Acting. (Comparable to 
the policies of an executive) . These are such generalized hab- 
its as psychology makes possible. 

XIV. Possibilities and Difficulties Involved. 

A glance at such an outline of the educational process 
reveals how small a part schooling and formal education 
play in education. The “mind in the making” is in part a 
kind of sponge which subconsciously absorbs the social hered- 
ity of the group, that Is, Its information, ideals, biases, atti- 
tudes and methods of thinking. This psychological truth 
emphasizes the social desirability of the purposive control 
and conscious direction of all educational agencies.” 

Even formal or conscious education within the school is 
not making the most of Its limited opportunity. But educa- 
tional progress requires more than a general knowledge of 
what is involved In the central process of education, as well 
as common agreement concerning certain general objectives 
of education as stated by the Committee of the National 
Education Association. 
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Window of Skills Window of Ideals 

{Readmg left to right) 


Row I — Mechanical Drawing, Glee 
Club, Penmanship 

Row 2 — Machine Stitching, Physical 
Training, Hand Sewing 

Row 3 — Chiseling, Planing, Sawing 

Row 4 — Cooking, Folk Dancing, 
Dressmaking 

Row 5 — Football, Baseball, Basket- 
ball 

Row 6 — Freehand Drawing, March- 
ing, Orchestra 


Row I — Craftsmanship (Monk), 
Womanhood, Patience (King 
Bruce) 

Row 2 — Aspiration (Pegasus), 
Physical Perfection (Discus 
Thrower), Perseverance (Colum- 
bus’ Fleet) 

Row 3 — Charity (Salvation Army), 
Benevolence (Good Samaritan), 
Generosity 

Row 4 — Friendliness (Massasoit), 
Obstacle Mounting (Booker T. 
Washington), Mental Courage 
(Lincoln) 

Row 5 — Public Health, Democracy 
(American P'ublic School), Moral 
Courage (Socrates) 

Row 6-— Physical Prowess, Industry 
(Edison), Faith (Joan of Arc) 
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Assuming health to be a general educational objective on 
which all can agree, what particular objectives should be 
stressed in health education? Again, how can they be taught 
most effectively? What particular bits of Information are 
most important in this connection? How can they be instilled 
into students so that they will carry over from the class room 
into life situations ? If health education were really effective 
a student could not make loo per cent in a hygiene or physiol- 
ogy examination and yet fail to brush his teeth or have his 
eyes examined to correct defective vision. 

In the field of social studies there Is general agreement as 
to the social desirability of good citizenship. But what con- 
stitutes good citizenship and how can the school build up 
civic ideals, attitudes and biases which will compete effec- 
tively later with the petty bribery of the ward leader ? To be 
sure, we have learned that teaching history, and even civics, 
is not so effective In this respect as participation in whole- 
some school politics and student government. But many 
teachers still feel that it is paramount that courses of study 
be covered and that college entrance examinations be passed. 

These problems of educational aims and methods are 
numerous and difficult, but a beginning has been made 
by means of educational, psychological and sociological 
research. No longer are we so apt to train pupils for obso- 
lete trades in our zeal for vocational efficiency. Again, con- 
trolled experimentation and educational measurement are 
yielding some objective information as to the success of the 
learning process. Traditional methods of instruction and 
rule of thumb practices are gradually being mowed down by 
the advance of educational science. 

Summary 

Education may be defined as reciprocal personality modi- 
fication. Its chief functions are the development of individual 
efficiency In living In a particular physical and social environ- 
ment and the promotion of social solidarity and group sur- 
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vlval. The chief social processes in education arc association 
and communication, and suggestion and imitation. 

Education acts as a static influence in crystallizing group 
attitudes and perpetuating social institutions. It acts as a 
dynamic force by stimulating invention and discovery and 
by developing individual growth and self-expression. Con- 
sequently, the opposing educational tendencies of liberalism 
and formalism are always in conflict. 

Education may be classified as ( i ) conscious and subcon- 
scious, (2) formal and informal, (3) that inside and out- 
side school, (4) rational and superstitious, (5) liberal and 
authoritative education, and (6) that which promotes the 
interests of special groups (propaganda) in contrast with 
that which seeks general social welfare. 

Important objectives of education have been the trans- 
mission of culture and the inculcation of discipline. 

Students of education must go to sociology for a formula- 
tion of the aims of education and to psychology for informa- 
tion as to the learning process by means of which these social 
aims can be achieved. 

Modern aims of education have been stated as follows : 
(i) health; (2) command of the fundamental processes; 
(3) worthy home membership; (4) vocation; (5) citizen- 
ship; (6) worthy use of leisure time, and (7) ethical 
character. 

Social and economic goals of education also have been 
stated as (r) hereditary strength, (2). physical security, 
(3) participation In an evolving culture, (4) an active flex- 
ible personality, (5) suitable occupation, (6) economic 
security, (7) mental security, (8) equality of opportunity, 
(9) freedom, and (10) fair play. 
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Problems 

1. List some famous definitions of education. Which do you prefer 
and why? Look up the etymology of the word in a dictionary. 
Do the same for the words instruction and pedagogy. 

2. Why is it difficult to find agreement as to the meaning of educa- 
tion? Would you experience similar difficulties of definition in 
the physical sciences? e. g. definition of electricity, water, etc. 

. 3. What do you understand by education as a social process? Out- 
line its various phases and related social forces. 

4. What do you understand by social osmosis ? Is this term, borrowed 
from physics, used appropriately in this connection ? Why or \vhy 
not? 

5. Explain and criticize in a similar fashion the following borrowed 
terms: (a) Social crystallization, (b) social solidarity, (c) social 
refraction. 

6. Can individualism or liberalism be reconciled with social soli- 
darity or the social concept of education? If so, how? If not, 
why not? 

7. Can social control be reconciled with tolerance? If so, how? 
If not, why not? Distinguish between tolerance and sympathy. 

8. Discuss education as the development of individual efficiency to 
cope with life situations in a particular physical and social environ- 
ment. 

9. Distinguish between formal and informal education. Show the 
importance of the latter. Explain and relate the distinction 
between conscious and subconscious education. 

10. Do you regard propaganda as education? If so, why and how? 
If not, show the difference. Discuss under such headings as aims, 
methods, results, etc. 

11. Distinguish between formal education and schooling. Is this dis- 
tinction of any importance? If so, why? If not, why not? Relate 
to the distinctions between formal and informal education and 
between conscious and subconscious education. 

12. Give Carver’s definition of scientific morality. What do you think 
of its validity and meaningfulness? 
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13. Give the sociological definition of rational education. Do you 
agree? Why or why not? What modifications, if any, would you 
make? Why? Of what significance, if any, is this definition? 

14. Criticize Good’s distinction between culture and discipline. Give 
your own views on the proper use of these terms. 

15. Name the seven cardinal objectives of education as announced by 
the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association. Criticize. Wliat should 
be added? What omitted? What changed and how? 

16. Outline and then criticize the psychological aims of education as 
stated by Baglcy and Peters. Can you visualize them in your own 
class room experience as student or teacher or both? How? 

17. State the ten social economic goals of education contained in ‘‘A 
Bill of Rights for the New Age”, formulated in 1934 by the Com- 

, mittce of the National Education Association. Compare this list 
with the earlier list of the seven cardinal aims of education. Note 
additions or omissions. How do you account for these changes? 
Do they suggest the influence of recent economic and social 
changes. If so, how? 

18. Some modern educators favor “indoctrination” of ideas and atti- 
tudes in students which they regard as essential to the new collec- 
tive or cooperative economy. Explain or criticize. 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefully phrase your answer. 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATION^ 

A. Educational systems have been created by society for the purpose 
of passing on the social inheritance. Educators should be well 
informed as to the history of the race and should teach their 
pupils proper respect and reverence for racial achievements. 
Teachers should learn the dangers of tinkering with social 
processes which have evolved thru centuries of racial experience. 
The teacher’s place is in the classroom and not in the political 
arena. When a teacher enters actively into the determination of 
social change, he is forced to take sides and he is no longer suited 
to educate the young. 

B. Educational systems exist primarily as agencies for the improve- 
ment of society. Educators should be social philosophers who 
are seeking better civilizations. They should view all present 
practices critically and should not hesitate to indoctrinate their 
pupils with their own social theories. Teachers should participate, 
individually and thru their own pressure groups, in social and 
economic activities. Only thru such active effort can they test 
out social theories. Also by these experiences teachers are better 
prepared to deal in the classroom with the realities of life. 

C. School systems are created by and exist in a social organization. 
For this reason education is concerned not only with racial 
accumulations but with social aspirations. While the teacher must 
be a student of the past, he must also have an appreciation of pos- 
sible social advances. He should present to his pupils the essential 
racial achievements. He must also indicate the possible next steps 
without attempting to limit the views of his pupils or their free- 
dom of choice. Teachers are citizens and as such have the right to 
the political and social freedom allowed to other citizens. At the 
same time, the teacher often loses his usefulness when he exceeds 
the limits of good taste and sound scholarship. 

^From Social Change and Education, 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Superin- 
rendence, pp. 12, 13. 
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4. Formal Education in the Folkways. 
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3. Later Roman Education. 

4. Decline of the Roman Empire. 

Summary. 
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Bird*s-Eye View of Education among 
Primitive and Ancient Peoples 


A. EDUCATION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
1. Mind of Primitive Man, 

C ENTURIES of biological evolution produced 

organic changes in the human mind as well as in the 
human body, but it Is doubtful If any significant biological 
changes have taken place within historic times. Progress 
from primitive culture to modern civilization Is a matter of 
social evolution by means of invention and discovery, insti* 
tutlonal development and the growth of acquired knowl- 
edge, rather than one of biological evolution through 
the development of a superior physical and mental heredity. 
Native intelligence and the keenness of the senses have 
changed little, If any, during the historic period. 

Biological differences exist among various races of 
people. They include mental differences, as well as physi- 
cal differences, although the former are less apparent and 
less easily measured. Again, many of these supposed dif- 
ferences In native intelligence or keenness of the senses are 
acquired, rather than inherent. Different physical environ- 
ments and different cultures develop particular aptitudes 
and skills, which are most necessary to survival and suc- 
cess .therein. Other potentialities, which are neglected or 
repressed, atrophy sO quickly or so markedly that their 
existence in Infancy or youth is overlooked. 
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It is extremely doubtful if the savage has any inherently 
better sense of sight or hearing than has civilized man. The 
European settler in America became an expert woodsman 
after sufficient practice in the new forest surroundings. 
The educational experiences of his particular environment 
are so different from those of our own that primitive man 
has trained his senses to perceive certain things which we 
miss. The reverse also Is true. The keen-eyed savage, who 
can distinguish the trail of a wolf from that of a dog, has 
been mystified at how the white man could make anything 
out of the little dots and lines on the printed page. Thus, we 
see and hear with our minds as well as with our eyes and ears. 

II. Chief Aims of Primitive Education, 

The chief aim of education among primitive peoples is the 
insurance of continued Individual existence and group sur- 
vival. Most education Is informal and provided by the prac- 
tical experiences of life. However, there is usually some for- 
mal education in the folkways and religious rites of the 
group, transmitted by word of mouth from the elders or 
shamen of the tribe to its young men, especially at the age 
of adolescence. 

The cultures of many so-called primitive peoples are, in 
reality, very complex. Considerable education is necessary 
to learn their various rituals and to acquire the different 
skills necessary to their arts of war and peace. This educa- 
tional process consists of learning the acquired knowledge 
and accepted attitudes of the group, as well as developing 
the physical skills and mental discipline necessary to survival 
in a particular physical and social environment. 

III. Learning the Arts of War and Peace, 

The youth learns to reproduce the spears and bows, which 
he sees used by other members of the group. Dexterity In 
their use Is gradually acquired by constant practice, some- 
times under the supervision of parents and elders. 
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The same may be said for the arts of peace. Boys and 
girls learn by imitation and practice the various uses of the 
particular animals, plants or minerals which the environ- 
ment supplies. Native fibres are made into cloth or baskets, 
and local clays into pottery. As conformity, rather than inno- 
vation, is sought, inventions are few and chiefly the result 
of accident; there is little conscious effort to discover 
something new. Tribal rituals are memorized by rote and 
acquired by repeated practice. 

The rigorous life of primitive peoples develops a physical 
and mental discipline which has important survival value as 
long as the environment is unchanged. Again, their handi- 
crafts require patience as well as dexterity, as can be seen 
by attempting to make a fire by the primitive method of rub- 
bing two sticks together or to develop a sharp cutting edge 
on stone by continuous chipping. 

IV. Formal Education in the Folkways. 

The education of primitive peoples consists not merely of 
the subconscious acquisition of knowledge and discipline 
through imitation and the practical experiences of life, which 
make for a superior adaptation of the individual to his physi- 
cal environment, but also of a formal training in the religious 
lore and a formal demonstration of mental and physical 
discipline through initiation ceremonies. Among primitive 
peoples, training in their folkways is regarded as essential 
for young people, In order to fit them to perform their social 
obligations to the group and to help them cope with the vari- 
ous spirits which constantly surround them and which may 
do them good or ill, 

V. Evolution of Professional Class of Teachers. 

A group of specialists, who were both priests and teachers, 
gradually developed. They were sometimes merely the elders 
of the tribe, who had become the custodians of the religious 
lore of the group. However, these, educational specialists 
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might be a more highly specialized group of shamen or medi- 
cine-men, who were possessed of peculiar powers or secret 
information. By means of their unusual abilities or special 
formulae they could control certain members of the spirit 
world and accomplish various things, harmful or helpful, to 
other members of the group. 

Some of their supernatural powers or magical rites might 
be transmitted to others who then could become shamen 
themselves. Thus, the learned lore of the group was passed 
from priest to priest, and teaching became a monopoly of 
the favored few. On the other hand, certain religious rites 
had to be passed on to all members of the group. The funda- 
mental folkways of the tribe had to be observed if the group 
was to survive. 

VI. Initiation Ceremonies, 

Crises rites of different kinds are common to most peoples. 
They center about such important events as birth, death, 
adolescence and marriage. Thus, the initiation rites of ado- 
lescent boys and girls play an important part in the educa- 
tional Institutions of most primitive peoples. 

The chief purpose of initiation ceremonies for boys is to 
test the fortitude of the youth, who is on trial as a pros- 
pective member of the group. If successful In withstanding 
pain and privation, he Is accepted as an adult and forsakes his 
jformer association with the women and children of the tribe. 
Sometimes skill and understanding also are tested at initia- 
tion ceremonies. For the most part, however, initiation cere- 
monies are matters of physical and mental discipline, the 
chief object of which is to demonstrate ability to bear pain 
without a manifestation of suffering. Hence, whipping is a 
common ordeal of Initiation ceremonies. Ingenious cruelties, 
such as stinging by vicious ants, a practice of some Indian 
tribes In California and Brazil, and knocking out a tooth, 
employed by some native groups in Australia, have played 
an Important part In initiation ceremonies. 
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The adolescent rites for girls were commonly supposed to 
fit them for their reproductive functions. Consequently, they 
usually had an even closer relation to sex and marriage than 
did the initiation ceremonies of the boys. In general, how- 
ever, initiation ceremonies for girls also required them to 
show their fortitude by fasting and their industry by severe 
toil. A girl who whimpered or was idle during these critical 
days would be a complaining and lazy wife. Social, as well 
as individual, Interests were often implied in the initiation 
ceremonies of girls. If a girl should express her curiosity by 
looking about her, the next year’s crop of acorns might fail 
or the salmon might not ascend the river. Hence, the matur- 
ing girl was sometimes covered with a blanket or set under 
a basket. In some cases, the girls were placed in pits and 
baked in hot sands. The folkways frequently prescribed that 
religious songs be sung over them and that ceremonial dances 
be performed about them. 

VII. Secret Societies. 

Secret societies sometimes grew out of the initiation cere- 
monies of puberty. Societies of initiates arose whose ranks 
were constantly Increased by new recruits. Eacli society pos- 
sessed its own secrets and practiced its own hidden rites. 
Women and Immature boys were generally excluded, but 
often the society was open to all male members of the group 
who had taken, successfully, the Initiation ceremonies 
required of all adolescent boys. Masks were often worn and 
ceremonial dances performed, which were frequently sup- 
posed to have some community interest. Thus, the secret 
societies might assist the shamen to appease the spirits of the 
air and to bring rain to the thirsty land. 

Some primitive forms of education reappeared in the 
pioneer period of American life. The sons of the early 
settlers were taught how to track and shoot game, to fashion 
yokes and plows, to husk corn, split rails; and the status of 
a youth In the community depended in part upon his skill In 
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these and other activities, demonstrated In “bees” of vari- 
ous soi'ts. Similarly, there passed from mother to daughter 
special recipes, knowledge of the use of native herbs for 
household remedies and such skills as carding and weaving 
wool. Formalized learning was a thing apart, the bulk of 
education was In truth life. But the teacher, like the clergy- 
man, was respected for his learning and the status of both 
in the community was at least comparable to that of the 
shamen and priests. Even in the fraternal orders of the pres- 
ent day, despite their greatly changed objectives, the secret 
rituals hark back to the secret societies so essential to, so 
universal In, primitive societies. 

B. ORIENTAL CULTURE AND EDUCATION 
I. Static Civilizations. 

T ypical oriental civilizations were those of Egypt, 
Babylon, India, China and the Hebrews. Although 
many Important differences among these varied cultures 
make sweeping generalizations dangerous, they possessed 
many points of similarity, one of which was their relative 
institutional rigidity. 

Oriental civilizations have been characterized as rela- 
tively static cultures, as contrasted with later, western civi- 
lizations which have been moi-e dynamic. Hence, one of the 
chief aims of Oriental education was the preservation of the 
status quo. However, opposition to innovation and change 
is general and primitive, rather than peculiarly Asiatic. 
Moreover, this distinction is merely one of degree. Ferment 
and unrest characterize the Orient today. On the other hand, 
one can see some signs of reaction in modern Europe and 
America. 

II. Status and Caste. 

Ancient civilizations of the Orient were characterized by 
the social Institutions of status and caste. Status is a con- 
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dition determined by birth, such as kingship or slavery. 
Caste is a social custom by which each individual tends to 
follow the occupation of his father. The caste system has 
been called “division of labor gone to seed.” 

III. India as a Type. 

Indian culture and Hindu education may be used for illus- 
trative purposes. Their intellectual life is dominated by the 
religious philosophy of Brahma and their social life by a 
caste system, which is strict and hereditary. Although one 
may lose caste by some overt act, he cannot rise above the 
caste into which he was horn. 

The caste system is accompanied by an aristocracy of 
learning. Among the Hindus, education is forbidden to 
ninety-five per cent of the people. Hence, Sudras, those of 
the lowest caste, and Pariahs, the outcasts, as well as all 
women, are excluded from its advantages. The two middle 
castes possess the theoretical opportunity to acquire higher 
education, but in actual practice they can do little more than 
serve a brief and practical appi'enticcship in their trades. 

The Brahmins, or upper caste, sought to study the sacred 
Vedas and to meditate upon them. Asceticism and mysticism, 
rather than scientific discovei'ies and technical inventions in 
the arts of production, were developed. Like the classical 
Chinese education, the training of a young Indian Brahmin 
consisted chiefly of a memorization of the sacred writings 
of the past. Originality of thought was discouraged and the 
practical usefulness of subject matter was ignored. The 
masses were steeped in dense ignorance while the upper caste 
was engaged in philosophic and religious introspection. Pov- 
erty and misery were rampant, while economic prosperity 
and material progress were viewed with disdain. 

IV. Modern Changes in the Orient. 

During the past century, the Orient became dynamic rather 
than static because western influences finally had made them- 
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selves felt. The Industrial Revolution is now taking place 
among the millions of India, and cotton factories are operat- 
ing in her large cities. Indian nationalism in conflict with 
British imperialism has narrowed the old chasm between 
Hindus and Moslems. 

Modern China and Japan also are vigorously alive with 
numerous political and economic innovations. Educational 
changes of momentous importance are in progress. Illiterate 
millions are being taught to read and write in the New Tur- 
key, Egypt and Persia. Even in India the caste system is 
weakening, for Gandhi’s spinning wheel is preaching the 
strange gospel of the dignity of labor. 

These changes in the Orient flow from the impact upon 
those civilizations of western technique and ideas. But vast 
as were the differences between Occident and Orient, there 
are again similarities to the American scene. The descen- 
dants of the Negro slaves in the South, despite our ideals of 
democracy and our Constitution, do not share equally with 
the white population in the social, educational and political 
life and privileges, and for sociologically explicable reasons. 
By heritage and color they are a class if not a caste. The ten- 
ant farmer of the Orient suffers from handicaps well known 
to the tenant farmer in the United States, though to a greater 
degree. In early American life, the village smithy was suc- 
ceeded by his son. There are still physicians today who “read 
medicine” with their fathers as their fathers did with their 
grandfathers. The eldest son was expected to succeed to the 
family farm. Even the frontier did not wholly break down 
this tradition, though it undermined it. The machine’ age 
brought its final downfall and with it changes in education 
just as it is working changes in the education of the Orient 
today. But, while similarities, because of somewhat com- 
parable conditions, can be traced between certain periods in 
American development and those in primitive society and 
the Orient, these societies have had no such influence on our 
institutions and education as have Greece and Rome. 
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C. GREEK CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

1. Some Leading Characteristics of Greek Life and 
Culture. 

N O other period in the history of the world has so 
influenced our education as the Golden Age of Greece. 
Indeed, many students have regarded the ancient Athenian 
civilization as the best that the world has ever produced. 
The word “culture” in the minds of many thinkers Is still 
synonymous with the Greek classics. 

The culture of ancient Athens had numerous unique fea- 
tures, one of which was Its liberalism. Freedom of thought 
and freedom of action were of paramount importance in 
Greek philosophy and life. Whereas the empires of the Nile 
and the TIgrIs-Euphrates Valleys were despotisms, the Greek 
city states were the birthplaces of democracy. There it was 
that the individual first found opportunity for self-expression 
and protection for his freedom. 

Although the Greeks developed a fine civic sense and a 
deep loyalty to their particular city states, a political Hellenic 
unity was never achieved. Perhaps this was due to geograph- 
ical reasons, such as the scattered Islands of the Aegean, the 
rugged coast line of Greece and its hilly hinterland, which 
fostered the Greek philosophy of Individualism. On the other 
hand, the Greeks did develop a cultural Hellenic unity. 

In any event, the individual was never completely sacri- 
ficed to the state, except In the military despotism of Sparta. 
Intellectual liberalism and political independence grew up 
together In Athens and other Greek city states. This relation- 
ship was functional, for each was both a cause and a result 
of the other. 

Greek liberty existed merely for the free-born Greeks. 
Athenian culture rested on the institution of slavery; and 
even foreigners were excluded from civic' privileges. As 
Greek democracy existed merely for the well-born Greeks, 
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their civilization, in its final analysis, was that of an aristoc- 
racy or, at best, a very limited democracy. It was also a pure, 
rather than a representative, democracy, since all who enjoyed 
the privileges of democracy participated directly in the 
formulation of governmental policies. 

In addition to its liberalism, another striking feature of 
Greek life was its secular character. The philosopher, rather 
than the priest, assumed the role of teacher and leader. 
Hence, the grip of conformity and the rule of authority were 
not so strong as in Oriental civilizations. This explains, in 
part, the speculative character of Greek intellectual life. 
Moreover, the Greeks were interested primarily in this life 
and not in some other world. They were busily and enjoyably 
engaged in living. Again, the curious Greek mind was actively 
and continuously searching for something new. For these 
reasons, and others too numerous to mention, Greek culture 
was progressive ; it looked forward into the future and not 
backward into the past. 

A final characteristic of Greek culture was a love of the 
beautiful, which included a fine sense of harmony and pro- 
portion. Greek literature associated the good and the beauti- 
ful, and Greek education stressed a sound mind in a sound 
body. 

This many-sided civilization of the ancient Greeks 
expressed itself in sculpture, architecture, drama, music, 
poetry, philosophy, science and education. Hellenic accom- 
plishments in the fine arts are still the standards of aesthetic 
value. In the realm of introspection and research, they mark 
the beginning of philosophy and science. 

II. Early and Later Education of Athenian Youth. 

The older Athenian education, like that of Sparta, stressed 
the welfare of the state, rather than the happiness of the 
individual. Physical exercise in the early years and military 
training in the later years predominated. Service in the army 
was compulsory between the ages of eighteen and twenty, 
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after which years the Athenian youth became a privileged 
citizen. In addition to this practical military training the 
Athenian youth was taught to sing and play, and to read and 
write. Of course, this liberal and well-rounded education 
applied only to free-born Greeks. 

The Persian Wars introduced a new period in the political 
and intellectual life of Greece. Imperialism and foreign 
influences converted an earlier provincialism into a later 
cosmopolitanism. Under the new stimulus from within and 
from without, liberalism finally triumphed completely over 
the former concept of individual subserviency to the state. 
Finally, rising ideals of democracy broadened the earlier 
aristocratic Ideas of government. 

Physical and military training no longer dominated Athe- 
nian education ; In its place came a new interest In intellectual 
subtleties. Rhetorical forms and oratorical expression 
occupied an Important place In later Athenian education. 
Sophists or wise men were the popular tcachci's, because they 
professed to train young men In ability to debate, which was 
essential to political success. 

III. Famous Athenian Educators. 

a. Socrates. Although Socrates, the philosopher of the 
market-place, left no written record of his philosophy except 
as revealed by his disciple Plato, he has Influenced the thought 
and education of all time. In place of the mere individual 
opinion of the Sophists, he sought to discover a body of 
universal and authoritative knowledge. The Socratic method, 
or a dialectic of question and answer, followed through in 
logical succession to determine the truth or falsity of a given 
assumption, still lingers In the recent recitation system. 
Although Socrates failed in his struggle against the decadent 
tendencies of his time and sacrificed his life to the cause of 
truth, his immortal educational contributions have survived 
his martyrdom. 
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b. Plato. Plato, the famous disciple of Socrates, was 
more aristocratic by birth and temperament. He despaired 
of the education of the masses and proposed that the state 
be ruled by philosophers. His Republic was built on inherent 
human differences, for Plato assumed that society was com- 
posed of men of gold, men of silver and men of the baser met- 
als. For each group he planned a definite place in society and 
a particular type of education. Individuals of inferior capacity 
were to be artisans, or mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The warrior group, characterized by specific desirable 
traits, was to receive a type of education to fit it for this task 
for which nature had designed it. Only the intellectual aris- 
tocracy were to receive higher education, by means of which 
they might prepare themselves for the highest possible call- 
ing, namely that of rulers of the state. 

c. Aristotle. Aristotle was more modern, scientific and 
practical than his predecessor Plato. Plis more objective 
approach is attested by his comprehensive examination of 
the constitutions of a number of Greek city states. His realism 
is evidenced by hi-s less idealistic explanation of the origin of 
the state. Aristotle took as the starting point of his “Politics’’ 
the fact that man is a political animal. In other words, he 
found the origin of the state not in a fanciful division of 
labor, but rather in man’s gregarious instinct or his inherent 
tendency to association in group life. 

In his discussions of the ideal state Aristotle stressed the 
need of education for citizenship. The early training of chil- 
dren was to be largely physical. Many of his suggestions as 
to hygienic and eugenic measures are still worthy of con- 
sideration. The later education of youth was to be more 
rational and mental. For prospective Athenian citizens this 
should Include not merely reading and writing but also a study 
of literature and music. This broader education sought the 
development of mental discipline and the Inculcation of civic 
virtues. 

Aristotle defended the Institution of slavery and excluded 
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A Reading from Homer 

This painting shows a group of Greek youths listening intently to an informal lesson in poetry 

and patriotism. 
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the industrial classes from his educational scheme. Although 
assuming an aristocracy of learning, he stressed public educa- 
tion, for it was the business of the state to develop virtuous 
citizens. Like Plato, Aristotle sought to harmonize the inter- 
ests of the individual and the group. 

Not only did Aristotle collect, classify and put into accept- 
able form much of the knowledge of his time, but also he 
developed the syllogism as a method of logical thought. His 
influence was most important in the medieval period. 

IV. Spread of Greek Influence. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great spread Greek cul- 
ture throughout western Asia. The fusion of Hellenic with 
Hebrew, Egyptian and other eastern cultures produced the 
eclectic Hellenistic civilization of the eastern Mediterranean. 
This expressed itself in such schools of philosophy as 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, Skepticism and Neo-Platonism. Of 
particular importance was the fusion of Greek philosophy 
with Oriental religions, such as Judaism and Christianity. 

Numerous schools of rhetoric and oratory developed, but 
the flowers of Hellenistic culture w’^ere its great universities, 
which flourished in such intellectual centers as Athens, Alex- 
andria, Rhodes, Pergamum and other cities. Though these 
educational institutions the accumulated knowledge of the 
ages was preserved, and the fused cultures of Greece and 
the Orient were later transmitted to Rome, the young and 
virile military power of the West. 

D. ROMAN CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

1. Greek and Roman Civilizations Compared. 

G reek and Roman civilizations were supplementary, 
rather than conflicting, in many respects. The specula- 
tive Greek mind expressed itself in enduring philosophies, 
but the more practical Roman genius was embodied in equally 
permanent institutions. The Hellenic passion for individual- 
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ism and independence prevented the organic union of the 
Greek city states. The Romans, however, had a rare genius 
for political organization, as well as mere military prowess. 
The Greek mind was more creative and the Roman more 
imitative. Hence, "the glory that was Greece and the gi an- 
deur that was Rome.” 

After Rome subjugated the Greek city states by military 
conquest, or imperial diplomacy, she absorbed to a remark- 
able extent Greek culture. Hence, it has been said that captive 
Greece led captive her Roman Conqueror. In any event, the 
early Roman civilization was a native Italian product, 
whereas the later Roman civilization was a fusion of its own 
institutions with the Hellenistic culture of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Just as the history of education among the Greeks 
is divided into the earlier Hellenic and the later Hellenistic 
periods, so the history of education among the Romans may 
be divided Into the early, native Roman period and the later 
Graeco-Roman period. 

II. Early Roman Education. 

The intense patriotism and military zeal of the early 
Romans resulted in a repression of individualism and a 
glorification of the state. Self-expression was sacrified to self- 
discipline. Moreover, the practical and sedate character of 
the Romans made their education more prosaic and utilitarian 
than that of the Greeks. 

The family was the center of education among the early 
Romans, and children learned the household arts, industrial 
occupations and the practice of arms from their parents, 
whose influence and authority were especially strong. 

The Indus, or elementary school, was almost the sole edu- 
cational Institution In early Roman civilization, that is, before 
the period of Greek influence. Mental development consisted 
chiefly of learning to read and write, to repeat from memory 
the Twelve Tables of Laws and the stories of Roman heroes. 
Reverence for one’s parents and the gods, simplicity of 
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habits, fortitude of character and hardihood of physique 
were the chief objectives of early Roman education. 

III. Later Roman Education, 

During the later period, when Greek Influence was felt, 
the educational content of the elementary school was 
expanded. Morover, it was supplemented by the grammar 
school and an Institution of higher learning known as the 
school of rhetoric. Greek language and literature, as well as 
Latin forms and authors, were studied. Other fields of knowl- 
edge, such as arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, geography 
and music, were subsequently added to the expanding cur- 
riculum. 

With the development of a world empire the Roman 
patrician was forced to become a statesman as well as a sol- 
dier. Training In oratory and a knowledge of jurisprudence 
became necessary to supplement mere preparation for the 
profession of arms. After a successful military career, the 
Roman citizen took his place as a member of the senatorial 
class or as an administrative official of the government. 

Although there was no public school system. Individual 
emperors subsidized various teachers, schools, universities 
and libraries. Such educational opportunities, of course, 
existed merely for the well-born Roman citizen. Their central 
purpose was to make him better able to rule the world. 

IV. Decline of the Roman Empire, 

The military conquests of Rome resulted In a despotic 
Imperialism. The expansion of the institution of slavery 
wrecked not only the happiness of the captives but also the 
character of their captors. Later Roman citizens lost the 
homely, simple virtues of Industry and thrift, which had char- 
acterized their ancestors, for they were supported in idleness 
by the free distribution of Caesar’s bread and they were 
entertained by free admission to the brutalizing gladiatorial 
contests. The upper classes suffered from ennui, cynicism and 
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corruption. A selfish and dissolute Individualism rotted away 
the foundations of fundamental institutions and social wel- 
fare. Nevertheless, the period of the Roman Empire was, in 
some respects, that of one of the most highly developed 
civilizations in the world’s history, during which the arts and 
sciences were patronized and commerce and industry flour- 
ished. But during the later centuries of the Roman peace, 
there were many indications of decadence from within, as 
well as danger from without, which finally resulted in the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. 

The great Influence of classical thought and education 
upon later culture is apparent from this brief sketch. Modern 
political ideals and the development of the scientific method 
of research root from these early days. The expansion of 
the curriculum in Rome under the spur of the new conditions 
faced by the empire is one of many Instances of the school’s 
response to changed conditions, the latest of which wc see in 
the enormous expansion of the curriculum in the schools of 
America in the last fifty years. 

Summary, 

The chief aim of education among primitive peoples is 
individual existence and group survival. Education Is chiefly 
Informal through the practical experiences of life. The group 
lore is learned by rote from the priests and ciders. Initiation 
ceremonies arc designed to test the fortitude of young men 
and the discipline of young women by adult standards. 

Oriental civilizations of antiquity were static and charac- 
terized by status and caste. Education, which was limited to 
the well-born, consisted chiefly of a memorization of the 
classics. 

The Greeks achieved a cultural but not a political unity. 
Athens was the birthplace of individualism and democracy. 
Greek culture was liberal, progressive, secular and aesthetic. 
Sparta regarded the Individual as entirely subservient to the 
state and Its education was physical and military. Athenian 
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education, however, was liberal and well-rounded. The great 
Athenian philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
influenced the civilization and education of all time. 

The Romans achieved political unity, but they borrowed 
much of their culture from the Greeks. Practical by nature, 
they created institutions rather than philosophies. The educa- 
tion of a young Roman was designed to fit him for his sub- 
sequent career as an officer in the army, and an administra- 
tive official in the empire. 
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Problems 

1. Compare the intelligence and powers of observation of primitive 
and civilized peoples. Conclusions. 

2. How do the aims of formal education differ between civilized 
and primitive peoples? Wherein are they similar? Explain. 

3. Contrast their methods of education in a similar manner. 

4. Show how and why informal education occupies so important a 
place in the education of primitive people. 

5. Trace the evolution of a professional cluvss of teachers from the 
elders and priests of the group by an anthropological study of 
some one or more peoples. 

6. Show the social and educational significance of initiation cere- 
monies. Describe one after a study of some culture group. 

7. Compare secret societies among primitive and civilized peoples. 
Wherein are they similar and dissimilar in aims, methods, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, accomplishments, etc.? 

8. “Caste is division of labor gone to seed.” Criticize. Show educa- 
tional implications of such a social system. 

9. Prepare an essay or talk on recent social and educational changes 
among Oriental peoples. Different students should take different 
countries. One final essay or talk should sum up similarities and 
dissimilarities. 

10. Outline some leading characteristics of Athenian or Hellenic 
civilization. Limit yourself to those of permanent influence on 
modern civilization. 

11. Do the same for Roman civilization. 

12. Contrast Athenian and Spartan culture. On this basis, sketch dif- 
ferences in educational aims and methods. 

13. Compare Greek culture before the Persian Wars with that after 
them. Show educational implications. 

14. Contrast Hellenic and Hellenistic civilizations. Show educational 
implications. 

15. Outline some points of cultural contrast between “the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” Show educational 
implications of these cultural differences. 
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1 6. Contrast early and later Roman society. Outline changes in educa- 
tional aims and methods. 

17. List the similarities and differences between primitive education 
and education in the United States in the 17th and i8th centuries. 
Do the similarities suggest comparable social conditions? If so, 
what? If not, explain. Undertake the same assignment in terms 
of the Orient or of Greece or Rome. 
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Medieval Aims and Types of Education 


I. Characteristics of Medieval Civilization, 

T he period of the later Roman Empire passed almost 
imperceptibly into that of the Middle Ages. Universal 
empire gave way to feudalism, and the long Roman peace 
was broken by an almost incessant strife among the feudal 
barons and petty war lords. City life declined and the iso- 
lated manor became the typical social unit. Slavery was modi- 
fied into serfdom. An Indifferent paganism was succeeded by 
a militant Christianity. 

Just as Oriental and Greek cultures were fused into the 
Hellenistic civilization, which was later blended with that of 
Rome, so the Middle Ages was a period of fusion of the 
old classical civilization with the new Germanic institutions. 
A third important influence was that of Christianity. All 
three of these basic cultural elements may be traced In later 
medieval institutions, such as chivalry, monasticism and 
scholasticism. 

The Middle Ages have been referred to commonly as the 
Dark Ages, and medieval Europe has often been used to 
illustrate a static civilization. But In this sweeping generali- 
zation, there Is some error as well as much truth. Although 
fighting was common and ignorance almost universal, the 
medieval period was not one of intellectual stagnation. The 
Middle Ages represented centuries of assimilation and slow 
progress, which finally flowered Into one of the most unique 
cultures the world has ever produced. 

Inferior to Greek culture In intellectual and aesthetic val- 
ues, medieval civilization was permeated with superstition 

8i 
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and fanaticism. A spirit of piety and other worldliness gen- 
erally expressed itself in religious, rather than secular, inter- 
ests, and in a search for individual salvation rather than 
social improvements. The result was a monastic retreat 
from the world, in lieu of, or in addition to, an attempt to 
refoi'm it. 

Whereas Greek civilization was secular and Roman civi- 
lization practical, medieval civilization was ascetic. It was 
essentially an age of faith and dogma, rather than one of 
tolerance and scientific Investigation. All these factors have 
colored the culture and education of medieval luirope. 
Again, they were responsible, in part, for its miserable stand- 
ards of living and its indifference to them. 

Medieval society was divided roughly into the military 
class, the Industrial* class, the agricultural class and the 
clergy. As the education and training of prospective mem- 
bers of each of these different groups were widely divergent, 
it will be necessary to treat each one separately. 

IL Chivalry and Education for Knighthood. 

Chivalry represented the grafting of a Christian culture 
on a military feudalism. It manifested itself In a code of eti- 
quette, which the military class developed for its own use, 
and a code of Intragroup ethics, which It observed toward 
other members of the same feudal class. 

The educational training of chivalry was essentially prep- 
aration for knighthood. The Ideals of chivalry Included devo- 
tion to God and the church, faithfulness to one’s feudal lord, 
personal honor in one’s relations with other knights, and 
gallantry toward women and the oppressed of gentle birth. 
Hence, preparation for knighthood required more than mere 
physical training and dexterity In the use of arms. Literary 
education was not essential, but It was highly important to 
develop knightly virtues and deportment. 

There were three preparatory stages In the training of 
a prospective knight. They included the period of infancy 
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and the apprenticeship stages of page and squire. Until the 
child was seven or eight years of age, his education was infor- 
mal at the hands of his mother in her own home. Subse- 
quently, the gentle born lad became a page in the castle of 
some nobleman, usually the feudal overlord of his father. 
Here the page performed various personal duties for his 
lord and lady, who, in turn, strove to inculcate in the pro- 
spective knight the superficial expressions, and perhaps even 
the innermost ideals, of chivalry. The young page might 
learn to read and write and perhaps to compose verse, as 
well as to acquire good manners and a gallantry of speech. 

The page became a squire at the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
after which he left the castle to attend his lord on his vari- 
ous travels and battles. This period of training was essen- 
tially an apprenticeship in the profession of arms, during 
which the young squire sought to learn how to become a 
brave and skillful knight. 

When he became twenty-one years of age and could give 
evidence of his military ability, the squire was knighted with 
elaborate religious and military ceremonies. As under the 
initiation ceremonies ot primitive people, the youth was 
tested by various trials and exhibitions, after which he was 
finally accepted on equal terms into the adult life of his 
group. 

III. Education of Working Classes, 

a. Manorial Life, The manor was economically self- 
sufficient, as well as politically independent. As commerce 
was dangerous and difficult, each manorial group was forced 
to produce most of its own means of subsistence. Agricul- 
tural methods were so crude that only a bare subsistence 
could be maintained. The work was done by the serfs, who 
were legally attached to the soil and as much a part of the 
feudal estate as the land itself. The lot of these humble 
laborers was miserable. It goes without saying that they 
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received almost no formal education except the discipline of 
arduous toil and implicit obedience to their superiors. 

b. Medieval Towns. The close of the medieval period 
was heralded by the revival of commerce and the handi- 
crafts. Rising towns became centers of the growing trade 
and industry. As they became more prosperous they became 
strong enough to achieve political independence from their 
feudal overlords. The coming in of capitalism gave mer- 
chants, as well as priests and warriors, a position of social 
importance. A burgher class thrust itself between the feudal 
aristocracy and the oppressed peasants. 

c. Trade and Craft Guilds. Medieval guilds were 
important economic and educational institutions. ITe earli- 
est guilds were general in character and loose in organiza- 
tion, but the later ones were highly specialized and intricately 
organized. These guilds made and enforced minute regula- 
tions as to the conduct of the handicrafts or trades involved. 
Indeed, medieval guilds were small but effective monopolies, 
which flourished in a local economy and in an age of crafts- 
manship. In addition to their economic functions, the guilds 
exercised political power. They also performed philan- 
thropic, religious and educational functions. 

Craft guilds were the chief custodians of the traditional 
lore of their vocations, just as monasteries were the main 
depositories of the literary treasures of the past. Again, the 
guilds were the principal agencies for the transmission of 
existing industrial skills and trade secrets. This educational 
work was done by the guilds under a system of appren- 
ticeship. 

d. Education hy Apprenticeship. A youth desirous of 
learning a particular trade was bound over to a master 
worker for a specified period of time, which varied with the’ 
complexity, prestige and remuneration of the vocation. Not 
only did the apprentice work in the shop of the master under 
his constant supervision, but also he lived in the master’s 
own household. The apprentice promised to serve his master 
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faithfully and to obey him. The master, In turn, promised to 
feed and clothe his apprentice, as well as to instruct him dili- 
gently in his chosen occupation. 

When the period of apprenticeship had expired and the 
youth had learned his trade, his indentures were cancelled. 
He was now an independent journeyman, who could go out 
and work for wages under any master he might choose. 

After the satisfactory completion of a masterpiece and 
the saving of sufficient capital to open a shop of his own, 
the journeyman might become a master worker and be 
admitted Into the local guild of master workers in that Indus- 
try. Although his social status was higher than that of a 
journeyman, even the master worker never became inde- 
pendent of the authority and supervision of the guild of 
which he was a member. 

e. Guild Schools, In addition to the industrial education 
afforded by the apprenticeship system, a number of guilds 
performed a distinct educational service by the founding of 
special schools and charitable institutions. Some of these 
guild schools, such as the famous Grammar School at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon where young Shakespeare was educated, gave 
a broad cultural education rather than a mere vocational 
training. Some of these educational Institutions, founded 
centuries ago by wealthy gulldsmen for the liberal education 
of their sons, still survive today as excellent secondary 
schools. 

IV. Monasticism and its Educational Influence, 

The asceticism and religious fervor of the Middle Ages 
expressed themselves In the institution of monasticism. Indi- 
viduals fled from the world about them into monastic retreats 
In which they might spend their lives in religious devotion. 

The Ideal of discipline through labor and education, as 
well as that of salvation through prayer and meditation, 
gradually permeated European monasticism. The famous 
Benedictine rules, for illustration, prescribed that in addi- 
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tion to his religious devotions each monk should engage in 
manual labor for at least seven hours and in systematic read- 
ing for at least two hours a day. The adoption and observa- 
tion of such monastic regulations meant that many monas- 
teries became of economic and educational importance, as 
well as of religious significance. 

In an age of feudal militarism, in which common labor 
was viewed with disdain, monasteries developed the ideal 
of the dignity of labor. The civilization, as well as the 
Christianization, of the German barbarians was largely 
accomplished by consecrated and well disciplined monks. 
The transition from a nomadic pastoral life to a settled agri- 
cultural economy was in no small measure the result of the 
woi'k of these earnest missionaries, devoted to the trinity 
of religion, industry and education. 

Many monasteries were model farms in an age in which 
agricultural methods were very crude. Again, many mon- 
asteries became important industrial centers, which special- 
ized in particular crafts, such as the manufacture of woolen 
cloth and the making of liquors. 

In addition to their economic function many monasteries 
performed notable social services. The monks engaged 
extensively in charitable and philanthropic work. Monas- 
teries were the only hospitals, asylums and retreats for the 
diseased of body and mind, as well as the sick of heart. 

The literary and educational accomplishments of the mon- 
asteries were as important as their economic and social func- 
tions. Many monasteries had scriptoria or writing rooms, 
in which the patient monks copied by hand such manuscripts 
as were available and seemed important. Although most of 
these literary efforts were of a religious nature, such as the 
writings of the early church fathers, the monks preserved 
much of the old classical literature and learning. Although 
the monks were chiefly copyists and imitators they did initi- 
ate some important chronicles and create some beautiful 
devotional literature. This, It must be admitted, was some- 
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times at the expense of material of even greater literary 
merit, as they superimposed their writing on manuscripts 
containing the classics. 

The literary activities and social services of monasteries 
generally led to the establishment of schools within their 
walls. At first, only prospective members of the order were 
received, but later other boys were admitted. The curriculum 
of these monastic schools was at first rather elementary. 
Including merely reading, writing and some calculation. 
However, as the classical learning gradually made Its way 
Into the accepted body of knowledge, the more advanced 
^^Seven Liberal Arts” were taken over from the cathedral 
schools of the secular clergy. 

After the Edict of Justinian, 529 A. D., closed the pagan 
schools, religious Instruction was almost the sole means of 
formal education. The monks and secular members of the 
clergy were almost the only educated groups. Through their 
efforts the lamp of learning was kept alive and the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the past was transmitted to modern 
times. 

Nevertheless, the authoritative and religious character of 
this Instruction well nigh stifled Independent thought and 
Intellectual curiosity. The remnants of culture were found 
in places most remote from the central authority of the 
church. Charlemagne called In Alcuin from Ireland, the last 
outpost. He found the clergy of his own land unable to read. 

y. Schools of the Secular Clergy. 

The early catechumenal schools, dating back to the sec- 
ond century, developed as Institutions for the Instruction of 
new converts to Christianity. Meetings of probationers were 
held within the church, where the Scriptures were read and 
memorized. 

As time went on, an almost unconscious Infiltration of 
Greek philosophy Into Christian theology took place. This 
expressed Itself In the later and more advanced catechetical 
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schools, which sprang up around the old scats of Greek 
learning. The specific function of these catechetical schools 
was to counteract this pagan influence by providing advanced 
instruction for the education of Christian leaders and teach- 
ers. With this aim in mind, students of these theological 
schools were permitted to study Greek philosophy, science 
and literature. 

The movement spread westward, and cathedral schools 
were established by some bishops for the education of their 
clergy. Like some famous monastic schools they became 
important centers of learning before the development of 
medieval universities. 

VI. Medieval Siihjecis and IMclhods of I nsf ruction. 

Medieval subjects of study in both the monastic and cathe- 
dral schools were the result of a gradual fusion of Graeco- 
Roman knowledge with Christian doctrines. Indeed, the 
seven liberal arts can be traced back to Plato’s classification, 
namely a combination of the four theoretical subjects of 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy, and the three 
practical subjects of the sophislSj namely grammar, rhetoric 
and dialectic. These curricula were subsequently known as 
the quadrivium or four advanced subjects, and the Iriv'unn 
or three elementary subjects. 

After having been worked over for centuries and the anti- 
Christian elements eliminated, the seven liberal arts became 
definitely fixed during the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. Out 
of them have come many modern arts and sciences. Thus, 
grammar was an introduction to literature, rhetoric was 
elementary history and law, while out of the study of dialec- 
tics came metaphysics, philosophy and finally science. Simi- 
larly, the content of the subjects included in the quadrivlum 
was far wider than their names would imply. It was not the 
narrowness of the subjects Included in the seven liberal arts, 
but the limited content of human knowledge as a whole that 
restricted the intellectual progress of the medieval period. 
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The methods of instruction in medieval schools were as 
stultifying as their fund of knowledge was meagre. As books 
were scarce, the teachers usually read from the available 
texts, made comments on them and dictated their own 
thoughts or those of the great masters. The students made 
notes on their tablets, copied the most important truths sub- 
sequently on parchments, and then strove to memorize as 
much as possible. The influence of authority was strong, and 
an argument was prevented or ended by the quotation of 
a passage from one of the church fathers or from one of the 
accepted pagan writers. 

VII. Medieval Universities and Degrees. 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages certain celebrated 
teachers began to attract large bodies of students to hear 
their discourses. From this association of teachers and stu- 
dents in various intellectual centers sprang the medieval 
universities. They frequently developed out of the older 
monastic or cathedral schools, but sometimes, evolved inde- 
pendently of the church. Indeed, the influence of Moslem 
civilization and of Graeco-Arabic culture played no small 
part in the early European universities. 

As these early universities had no buildings of their own, 
teachers and students sometimes migrated from place to 
place. But finally, certain rather definite intellectual centers 
developed. Thus, the University of Salerno at Naples 
became a great medical center, because of its mineral springs, 
good climate and the lingering influence of its former Greek 
writers on medicine. The towns and the universities of north- 
ern Italy, Bologna in particular, became important centers 
for the study of law. The most famous of all medieval uni- 
versities was that of Paris, which grew out of the cathedral 
school of Notre Dame. The University of Paris was espe- 
cially famous for its faculty of theology and the liberal arts, 
graced by such celebrated teachers as Abelard and Peter the 
Lombard. 
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In most universities there were the four faculties of law, 
medicine, theology, and philosophy, that is, the liberal arts. 
In addition, to absorbing the lectures of their professors, 
students were trained to debate and to defend their disser- 
tations. These were conducted in Latin, which was the inter- 
national language of all scholars. At the close of his course 
the student was examined, and, if successful, admitted to 
the grade of master, doctor or professor. The baccalaureate 
was originally not a degree, but merely authorization for 
candidacy to one of the learned professions. The masters’ 
and doctors’ degrees, however, represented scholarly 
achievement and professional fitness. 

The succession of degrees through the status of bachelor, 
master and doctor was an application of the guild system 
of apprentice, journeyman and master worker to the crafts- 
manship of the scholar. During the medieval period one’s 
status was rather definitely fixed, whether in industry, the 
learned professions or military pursuits. 

VIII. Scholasticism and the Schoolmen. 

Scholasticism was the church philosophy which developed 
during the later part of the Middle Ages in an attempt to 
control heresy. It represented the final fusion of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy with accepted Christian teachings. It 
assumed that the Church was in possession of all knowledge, 
which when understood would be found to be in perfect 
accord with reason. 

The writings of Aristotle and other Greeks came into 
Europe from Constantinople and through the Moors of 
Spain. Although the church at first opposed their dissemina- 
tion, it finally used their context and method in its own 
behalf. Thus, medieval scholasticism was the union of 
Christian theology with pagan philosophy and the expres- 
sion of Scriptural truths through the Aristotelian syllogism. 

The educational influence of scholasticism was important. 
The schoolmen attempted to rationalize the teachings of 
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the church, and scholasticism aimed to present religious 
canon in its most logical form. 

Scholasticism was characterized by a narrowness of con- 
tent on the one hand and by a thoroughness of intellectual 
craftsmanship on the other. The specific educational aim of 
scholasticism was intellectual discipline through a rigorous 
training in dialectic. Because of the limited content of medie- 
val knowledge, the weight of religious authority, and a stead- 
fast adherence to mere deductive logic, scholasticism degen- 
erated into theological dogma and educational formalism. 
This scholastic philosophy reached its height in the theologi- 
cal works of Thomas Aquinas and Peter the Lombard, whose 
writings became the standard texts of later medieval 
students. 

Although scholasticism had serious limitations and dan- 
gerous defects, its educational inllucncc has probably been 
underestimated. It has been held up to ridicule by modern 
scientific writers, instead of being studied as an Interesting 
problem of historic causation and social assimilation. 

Scholasticism failed to increase the sum total of human 
knowledge to any great degree, but it contributed materially 
to the development of accurate thinking from certain 
assumed premises. Again, scholasticism served to organize, 
to clarify, to classify and to analyze current knowledge. 
Although scholasticism grew up under the shadow of the 
church, the discussions of the schoolmen, Abelard for illus- 
tration, served gradually to liberate philosophy from theol- 
ogy. Again, scholasticism and the medieval universities kept 
alive intellectual curiosity, just as the medieval monasteries 
preserved much of the acquired knowledge of the past. They 
paved the way for the Renaissance, which made possible the 
dawn of modern intellectual life. 

IX. Renaissance and the Close of the Medieval Period, 

The change from medieval to modern times was as grad- 
ual as that from the ancient to the medieval period. In both 
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cases the transition was a matter of centuries, and the 
changes involved many social institutions. The dawn of mod- 
ern times affected not only our intellectual and educational 
life, but also social, political, and economic institutions. 

The Renaissance has sometimes been defined in a narrow 
sense to refer to the revival of learning, and particularly to 
the renewed interest in Greek culture which was very promi- 
nent during the fifteenth century. However, the Renaissance 
was much more than a mere intellectual awakening. Even 
its cultural changes were far more inclusive than mere 
humanism. 

a. Intcllecliial and Educational Changes. The Renais- 
sance produced a revival of individualism and a revolt 
against authority. It was as secular in character as the medie- 
val period had been religious. Medieval asceticism and its 
other worldliness were succeeded by the modern joy of liv- 
ing. Italian artists rediscovered the beauty of the human 
form. Renaissance poets sang of the human passions of real 
men and women, just as monkish chroniclers had formerly 
recorded the miracles of faith and the martyrdom of saints. 
Literature in the vernacular supplanted Latin chronicles, 
religious meditations and theological dissertations. The 
study of hitherto unknown Greek and Latin authors sup- 
plemented the writings of the few pagan authors which had 
been known by the church fathers and acceptable to them. 

Students of the modern era became interested in different 
types of intellectual problems from the ones which formerly 
had vexed the schoolmen. They became scientifically curious 
concerning the anatomy of the human body, the composition 
of matter and the analysis of physical forces, instead of con- 
tinuing their contemplative introspection about such scholas- 
tic subleties as how many angels could dance on the point 
of a needle or whether God could create a stone so heavy 
that he could not move it. 

The educational changes of the Renaissance involved a 
revival of individualism and a revolt against authority. Mod- 
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ern science supplanted medieval scholasticism, as Inductive 
experimentation took the place of the former deductive rea- 
soning from premises selected from acceptable authorities. 
Actual demonstrations, rather than correct syllogisms, 
would prove or disprove the assertion that a salamander 
would not burn but would quench the fire in which It was 
placed. 

The medieval experiments of Roger Bacon may be viewed 
as the morning star of modern science. As he lived several 
centuries ahead of his time, his work was neither understood 
nor appreciated. Instead of being viewed as a great Intel- 
lectual leader, his scientific achievements were regarded as 
black art and the work of the devil. 

b. Discoveries and Inventions. The period of the Ren- 
aissance saw a broadening of the geographical horizon as 
well as a lengthening of the intellectual vision. In his search 
for a new route to the Indies Columbus discovered a new 
continent, and subsequently Magellan sailed around the 
earth, thus demonstrating that it was a sphere. Europe and 
the Mediterranean area no longer constituted the whole 
known world. Scientific knowledge and accurate geography 
began to replace the former traditions of unexplored lands 
and unknown creatures which existed only in the writer’s 
Imagination. 

A number of important Inventions also characterized this 
eventful period of transition. Improved navigation and the 
mariner’s compass made possible the great geographical dis- 
coveries of the Renaissance. The invention of gunpowder 
ended the supremacy of the Iron clad knight and brought 
about the decline of the feudal regime. The importance of 
the invention of printing was discussed In the first chapter. 
It helped to make all men more nearly of the same intellec- 
tual stature, In the same sense that Carlyle described the 
Invention of gunpowder as making all men of the same physi- 
cal stature. 
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c. Economic and Political Changes, The Black Death 
speeded the decline of serfdom; the fleeing serfs became free 
peasants. The former isolation and economic self-sufficiency 
of the manor disappeared. The flood of the precious metals 
from America to Spain made possible the payment of wages 
in money instead of in services and commodities. A new 
burgher group of wealthy merchants clamored for recogni- 
tion and protection, A third estate made its appearance 
beside the nobles and the clergy. 

The Crusades had stimulated commerce with the East, 
and important commercial towns, such as Venice and Genoa, 
had arisen in northern Italy. With the discovery of America 
and the development of strong monarchy in Spain, France 
and England, commercial supremacy passed to western and 
northern Europe from the Italian city states of the Mediter- 
ranean. Nationalism succeeded feudalism, as strong mon- 
archs arose to assert the fact, as well as the theory, of king- 
ship. The merchant guilds declined and great national trad- 
ing companies took their place. 

Materialism and the gain spirit of modern times replaced 
the asceticism and religious devotion of the medieval period. 
Capitalism, as well as nationalism, began to assume its pres- 
ent form. The next chapter will demonstrate that these fac- 
tors have colored modern educational developments as much 
as feudalism and monasticism did those of the medieval 
period. 

Summary. 

Medieval civilization was relatively static and charac- 
terized by status. It was dominated by feudalism and 
ecclesiasticism. In this military civilization the warrior class 
was exalted and the working class was exploited. In this 
theocratic civilization a religious hierachy determined educa- 
tional content and objectives. 

Divergent social groups had different economic needs and 
different social ideals. Consequently their aims and methods 
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of education varied greatly. The classes were trained either 
for knighthood or the priesthood while the masses remained 
in dense ignorance. 

Medieval civilization itself was a fusion of Classical, 
Christian and Teutonic elements. Characteristic medieval 
institutions of educational significance were chivalry, mon- 
asticism and scholasticism. Chivalry was a fusion of medie- 
val militarism and Christianity. Scholasticism was a fusion 
of Christian theology and classical philosophy. 

The medieval guilds gave some vocational training and 
founded some schools. For the most part, however, medie- 
val education was given in the monasteries and the cathedral 
schools. The curriculum included the trivium and quadriv- 
ium, which together contained the elements of the seven 
liberal arts. 
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Problems 

1. Is medieval history synonymous with the Middle Ages or do you 
make a distinction in terminology? If so, how and why? 

2. Is the expression ‘'the dark ages’^ a fair one? Why or why not? 

3. Outline some leading features of medieval feudalism in contrast 
to the Greek city states, Roman imperialism, and modern national 
states. What social implications are involved ? How do they afEect 
educational aims and methods? 

4. Explain chivalry as a medieval institution. Show how it influenced 
the education of a knight. Compare with modern ideas and ideals 
of chivalry. 

5. Do you regard Tennyson’s King Arthur as historically correct? 
Reread his “Idylls of the King.” Compare with the “Defense of 
Guinevere” by William Morris. Appraise both in the light of 
modern social ideals. Compare the position of women under medie- 
val chivalry with their position today. Explain differences. Note 
the educational significance. 

6. Discuss medieval guilds as social and educational institutions. 
Show how they influenced medieval universities and their degrees. 
Is it possible that these academic degrees were vocational in 
origin ? 

7. Appraise the apprenticeship system from the point of view that 
education is life rather than a preparation for life. 

8. Discuss the high spots of monasticism as a social, economic and 
educational institution. 

9. Analyze scholasticism as a problem in cultural fusion. 

10. Trace the evolution of the trivium and quadrivium. Show how 
they contained the elements of our seven liberal ‘arts. 

11. Prepare an essay or informal talk on the schools of the regular 
and secular clergy. Point out similarities and dissimilarities. 

12. Compare medieval and modern universities and student life 
therein. 
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13. Outline the social, political, economic and cultural changes in 
the period of transition from medieval to modern history. Show 
their interrelationships. Show their individual and collective influ- 
ence on education. 

14. Define the Renaissance in a strict and liberal sense. Where would 
you locate it as to time and place ? What forces brought it about ? 
What were its chief effects on education as a social institution? 
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Chapter V 


Educational Implications of the Great 
Revolutions of Modern Times 


I. Intellectual Revolt of the Renaissance. 

I N the Middle Ages, the concept of man as an individual 
seemed lost. Any thought or action which did not serve an 
institution in conformity with that institution’s precepts was 
suppressed. The Renaissance, however, marked the rebirth 
of individualism. As in the days of the ancient Greeks, man 
rediscovered himself. 

Then turning his eyes outward, man began to view the 
objective world. Interest in travel awakened. Man turned 
for interpretation of the phenomena about him not to relig- 
ion but to his own observations. He rediscovered the classi- 
cal world of Greece and Rome, as he became interested in 
the literary side of the human past. 

Later, man became interested in collections of manu- 
scripts. He grew more scholarly but less creative. The study 
of Latin, for illustration, became formalized. Ciceronianism, 
the worship of Latin style, being easier, supplanted the study 
of content. The means obscured the end. A silver age suc- 
ceeded the golden one. 

Thus we see the great tide of man’s awakening — aesthetic, 
intellectual, literary — begun. One phase of the movement 
slows down while another quickens. The whole, nevertheless, 
progresses. 

From Abelard to Francis Bacon was a great step for- 
ward. Yet, Bacon focused only on things of great conse- 
quence the light which had been kindled by Abelard. With 
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Bacon science stated its fundamental principle, which had 
been only surmised before. The inductive method, known 
and considereci as having some value, was now presented as 
of paramount importance. 

IL Protestant Reformation and the Secular Trend. 

The Reformation may be defined as a great crisis in the 
development of an attitude that would tolerate a questioning 
point of view. However, Luther was but a rugged exponent 
of a movement which had been going on since the eleventh 
century. Even Abelard, the great medieval teacher, had gone 
so far as to suggest that nothing had a right to exist with- 
out being questioned. Luther merely applied to religion the 
intellectual idea of an individual interpreting phenomena for 
himself. Moreover, the time for such a movement as the 
Reformation was then ripe. The intellectual revolt of the 
Renaissance had cleared the way. 

The character of the preceding times is better understood 
when one remembers that the theology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas dominated the church. In his Summary of Theology 
he stated that heretics at first should be tolerated, then 
excommunicated, and finally put to death if conversion were 
impossible and the case hopeless. The popular mind con- 
ceived all manner of abominations for heretics. Toads ate 
them, choosing the tongue as the most edible point of attack. 
The Albigenses, an heretical sect, were massacred. 

Yet, with all this, there was disquiet in the established 
order. Popular minstrel songs ridiculed the church. Various 
church councils, attempting to arrive at what reforms should 
be accomplished, illustrate that an established organization 
cannot well change from within. Such movements as those 
of Wyclif, Huss, the Albigenses, and the Waldenses pre- 
clude the notion that the Reformation was abrupt. Huss, 
for instance, was but the vehicle in terms of religion for the 
growing self-consciousness of the Czechs (Bohemians and 
Moravians) and for their increasing intellectual interests, 
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both a response to the stirrings of the time. His movement 
had also political and economic implications and results that 
culminated in the tragedy of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Luther expected a university disputation as the outcome 
of his thesis, an objection to the use of indulgences. He was 
surprised and unprepared for the popular acclaim aroused 
by his stand. However, a growing sense of nationalism 
objected to indulgences, because the funds so raised went 
south over the Alps and out of the country. Indeed, this ris- 
ing tide of nationalism or localism acted as a countercheck 
to the further development of individualism in religion. 
Luther finally disposed of the problem of determining the 
form of religion of a nation by stating that the religion of 
its prince should determine that. of his people. 

III. Luther — The Concept of Public Education, 

Luther turned his thoughts of necessity to education. He 
regarded the purpose of education as two-fold — religious 
and social. The child should learn to take part in the present- 
day world. This social purpose, which Luther advocated as 
necessary even if the religious aim did not exist, had been 
very much in the background before. The preparation of 
men and women for the activities of this life was put on 
the same level as religion. In Luther’s further recommenda- 
tions on the right of compelling all children to go to school 
we find the beginning of the modern Idea of publicly sup- 
ported and compulsory education. The Hussites also had 
laid great stress on education for some decades prior to 
Luther and for much the same reasons. 

In the Middle Ages, there was no universal education. The 
Stadt Schulen, supported by the bequest of certain cities, 
monastic schools, chantry schools, and guild schools already 
existed before Luther, but their influence on the mass of the 
people was not appreciable. There did not then exist the 
philosophy of universal education nor any Institution capable 
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of fulfilling that philosophy. From the time Luther and the 
Hussites broached the idea, however, the advance was rapid. 

IV. Realism an Educational Outcome. 

It was now while the Reformation was hardening into 
dogmatic concepts and appeals to authority that the great 
intellectual movement for human freedom found its mode 
for educational expression in another channel called Realism. 
Realism had its roots in the previous changes of the Renais- 
sance. Indeed, this movement, conceived even before Fran- 
cis Bacon, was firmly established by him. Later scientists 
have modified his dictums but not his general aim. Numerous 
educational leaders have applied his principles of learning 
with varying degrees of success, and considerable advance 
in pedagogical knowledge has been the result. 

Realism may be regarded as the rebirth of science and as 
a reaction against Scholasticism. As the name implies, it was 
a search for reality, not in a philosophic absolute but in real 
things — matter and physical forces. Naturally, realism con- 
cerned itself with original investigations in the natural sci- 
ences, rather than with the memorization of traditional and 
orthodox lore. Again, realism expressed Itself In an attempt 
to get at the contents of the ancient writers, rather than 
merely to Imitate their form of expression. There was a 
humanistic, as well as a scientific, realism. 

V. Political and Social Revolutions — Democracy. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Impor- 
tant political changes occurred in the Western World. 
These changes were In reality a continuation of the same 
struggle for individual liberty against formal institutions 
that had Inspired the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

This revolt was against the unsympathetic and autocratic 
power of the state. Strong national governments, although 
they might be considered to point In the direction of higher 
civilization, proved anything but Utopias. Puritanism in Eng- 
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land and Pietism in Germany were revolts against absolut- 
ism in government as well as against a hierarchy in religion. 
When these movements of revolt swept to unwarranted 
heights, as in France, the result was, for a time at least, 
chaos. English Puritanism and German Pietism, on the con- 
trary, left in their wake a sentiment for universal education 
that should be dominated by neither a religious sect nor 
the state. 

VI. Rousseau — the Personification of Revolt. 

The eighteenth century may be marked as the climax of 
the revolt against the enslavement of the individual. Rous- 
seau may be regarded as the personification of this period. 
After the eclipse of the individual for centuries, mankind 
threw off his yoke of institutionalism. In sympathy with the 
lower and exploited class, and in revolt against the vicious- 
ness of the controlling nobles, Rousseau threw all social con- 
trol to the winds and advocated a complete return to nature. 
His genius was that of the sentimental propagandist more 
than that of the scientific sociologist. Yet, his influence was 
tremendous. 

In his “Social Contract,” Rousseau clarified the ideas of 
democracy. “Man Is naturally good. Society makes men 
unequal.” In his “Emile,” Rousseau centered his theories of 
education upon the nature of the child rather than upon the 
content of education. Man, the individual. Is the focus from 
which every institution must radiate. His political Ideas were 
an inspiration toward the establishment of a new state in 
America. 

Rousseau, with his misconception of the fundamental and 
primitive nature of man, failed to state correctly the case 
for democracy. His disciples. In control for a brief period 
after overthrowing absolutism, likewise failed to establish 
a firm and secure government. The pent-up emotion engen- 
dered by unused freedom, which overwhelmed orderly social 
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control, was beyond the power of any seer or group to ascer- 
tain or regulate. 

VII. American and French Revolutions, 

On both sides of the Atlantic momentous changes soon 
took place. When American independence was accomplished, 
a new sort of community appeared in the world. But accord- 
ing to our modern concepts the new state was still undemo- 
cratic. Certain qualified males were the only ones enfran- 
chised. But even so, the new govexmment was a bold experi- 
ment, for it had no vestiges of monarchy left and it had no 
state religion. What some European states gradually 
evolved, the United States began by revolution. 

The platitude that all men are created equal applied 
merely to political or legal equality. But it was a hardy seed 
which produced many vigorous institutional growths in the 
western wilderness. The very atmosphere of the frontier 
was one of freedom. As the United States grew in territory, 
slavery was abolished and the franchise was broadened. 
There were corresponding efforts, puny by our modern stand- 
ards but considerable for the times, toward more commonly 
diffused education. 

The achievement of the independence of the United 
States of America was the first great break away from the 
system of European monarchies. But this was followed within 
a decade by a tremendous social upheaval in the very strong- 
hold of absolutism. France beheaded her king. 

By slow evolution, rather than sudden revolution, Eng- 
land slowly muddled Into a democratic form of government. 
The western world saw more and more power accumulate 
in the hands of the people. Other Influences than those 
roughly termed political were persistently changing the 
modes of living of peoples. 
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VIIL Economic Revolutions and Their Effects. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw the first real 
advances that the scientifically liberated minds of the Renais- 
sance had made possible. Roger Bacon’s prophecies began 
to materialize as a series of economic revolutions took place 
in methods of manufacture, transportation and communi- 
cation. Steam first annihilated time and space by overcoming 
the age old difficulties of transportation. Then the telegraph 
appeared. Although great marvels in the early nineteenth 
century, the locomotive and the telegraph were but heralds 
of the vast mechanical revolution still to come. Just as the 
domestic system of hand manufacture had given way to the 
factory system and power machinery, so small scale produc- 
tion was followed by large scale or mass production. 

It is not often that fate lets loose within such a short 
space of time the culmination of three such significant revo- 
lutions as marked the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
In the realm of political philosophy, the United States and 
France brought forth the Idea of democracy which Increas- 
ingly dominated the following century and a half. In the 
realm of industry, Isaac Watts and his tea kettle revolu- 
tionized production, destroyed the old handicrafts and guilds 
and made possible the rapid increase of capital and social 
surplus. In the realm of economics, Adam Smith, in “The 
Wealth of Nations,” rationalized what had already begun 
to take place with his doctrine of laissez-faire. He applied 
the doctrines of the Renaissance and of Realism to economic 
institutions and the economic life of men. Coupled with this, 
the Western World had given It the boundless resources of 
the American continent to explore and exploit. 

These great economic changes have made possible such 
vast political entities as the United States and the British 
Empire. Yet a century ago the idea of making California 
a part of the Union was ridiculed In Congress. 
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From the economic point of view the industrial revolu- 
tion — that is, power machinery and the factory system — 
has made possible greater division of labor. Although this 
specialization is more efficient and more productive, it is also 
more monotonous and even dangerous to the workers. 

Formerly, the common man labored from dawn to sunset 
to eke out his mere subsistence standard of living. The new 
inventions, however, have lifted burdens from the backs of 
labor and reduced the working day. The twelve-hour day 
gave way to the ten-hour day in unskilled occupations and 
the eight-hour day in skilled trades. Now the six-hour day 
and the five-day week are seriously discussed in various 
industries. 

Great wealth has been produced with the consequence of 
high standards of living and increased leisure, not only for 
the few but for a larger proportion of the people than ever 
before. Consider man’s food a century ago. It was most likely 
produced within a day’s journey of his home and limited to 
the bare necessities of life. Now, ships from all parts of the 
world bring him comforts and even luxuries. Modern science 
has made possible not only more efficient working but also 
fuller living. 

One important concomitant of these gains was an unprece- 
dented increase in population in the Western World that 
would have been insupportable without the gains noted. 
Europe’s 200 million at the close of the eighteenth century 
had tripled by the opening of the World War and America’s 
paltry four million in 1790 increased more than thirty-fold 
by 1930. The same phenomenon, and for somewhat similar 
reasons, is observable in post-revolutionary Russia and also 
followed the opening of Japan to western Influence and indus- 
trialization. This population Increase in turn fed the forces 
that helped call it forth and posed problems that accelerated 
the development of the institutions of education, health, 
social service and religion. 
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IX. Present Outlook, 

When life is being remade within a generation, and when 
it is being fundamentally modified within a decade, a tre- 
mendously complex condition exists. Unemployment and the 
business cycle are illustrations of a cultural lag and a lack of 
harmony of the different parts of the industrial machine. 

Man has reached the last frontier. The virgin lands have 
now been explored, mapped and largely exploited. He has 
evolved a tremendous industrial civilization in which he must 
continue to earn his bread but which also gives him promise 
of greater abundance and greater leisure. Politically, he 
has evolved a democratic society and perforce must govern 
himself or perish. What new worlds remain to conquer will 
be opened, if at all, by the laboratory, not the sword. Man 
must live among his fellows. 

Yet, biologically, he is the same as before these tremendous 
advances. His social concepts and mores are in part those of 
an age that is gone. To keep pace wdth himself he has found 
it necessary to develop a system of formal education. The 
social institution of the school is this system. It is one of the 
forms used by man to raise his ability to a level at which he 
can better control his present complicated environment. 

X. Educational Implications, 

Constant revision of the material of instruction is neces- 
sary to approximate an adequate training for contemporary 
life. If the school is to be a constructive force, this is impera- 
tive. Scientific research and investigation are the intellectual 
tools by which man arrives at correct infoiTnation in the field 
of education. This information is the basis on which he must 
make intelligent curricular changes in order to progress. 
Research inquires in a broad way into the activities of other 
fields and institutions as well as into the field of educational 
method and psychology. 
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That the influences of education and other institutions are 
reciprocal in their action is almost self-evident. As the dis- 
semination of Information and education was aided by the 
development of printing and paper by the Industrial world, 
so also great institutions of learning, in their turn, have nur- 
tured the methods of science. These methods are the means 
of further inventions and even greater mechanical dis- 
coveries. This Interplay of social forces is extremely com- 
plicated, yet, through the perspective of history, developed 
in these chapters, a clearer vision of them can be obtained. 

Summary. 

The Influences making for popular education were reli- 
gious, political and industrial, as well as the spread of educa- 
tion itself. In religion, each sect felt that its own individual 
interpretation needed instruction. The movements begun in 
this way gradually merged into a consciousness of the need 
of popular education. In politics, the Idea of democracy 
favored education of the masses of the people. In industry, 
the mechanical revolution changed the character of our 
civilization from a development that would likely have been 
akin to that of Rome. The subdivision of labor, the herding 
together of Innumerable drudges in the factory system, pro- 
gressed till machinery became cheaper than man. The 
unthinking and tireless slave became the machine. It released 
man for education and leisure. It made possible the good life, 
or life more abundantly, for all. 
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Problems 

1. Is the recent attitude of scientific inquiry in social problems a 
continuation of the Renaissance that turned its light in turn upon 
art, religion, natural phenomena, and industiy? If so, how? 

2. Can a civilization remain static or must it either decline or 
progress? Give reasons. 

3. Trace the history of the struggle between the individual and 
the institution, political or religious, in any one country. 

4. Who were the outstanding men in the struggle for civil liberty 
in France? Give contributions of each. 

5. Trace the recent movement of the struggle between church and 
state in Spain in its relation to education. 

6. There is a limit to which education may go in aiding man with 
the capacity he at present possesses. What are some suggested 
solutions to this problem? 

7. What are some evidences that may be interpreted as marks of the 
decline of our present civilization? Evidences of progress? 

8. W^ould the average citizen of China and Japan be any less happy 
than he is today if his country had remained untouched with 
western civilization? Why do you take such a position? 

9. The round hole and the square peg theory of the job and the man 
has become passe. Why? 

10. What do you understand by Realism? Show its relation to the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, contemporary society, modern 
science. 

11. What do you understand by the New Industrial Revolution in 
the United States? Why has the New Deal been called the Third 
American Revolution ? Show the educational implications of each. 

12. The post war period has been referred to as the twilight of 
democracy into a dark night of dictatorships. True or false? 
Show educational implications. 
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Rise of Public School Systems in 
Europe and Canada 


I. Central Problem. 

P UBLIC school systems did not emerge until the nine- 
teenth century. Their development was intimately asso- 
ciated with that of nationalism. 

The type of education given to a whole people creates a 
certain attitude of mind. For illustration, an autocratic 
system of schools that emphasizes obedience and discipline 
can hardly be expected to cultivate men of active individual 
intelligence. In the past, the cultivation of the docile seems to 
have been most popular. In the present, such problems as 
the control of education by centralized or decentralized 
authority have this broader significance, the Individual versus 
the state. 

The transcendent importance of such questions to society 
at large is not chimerical. The World War and the inability 
of the nations of the world today to cooperatively attempt a 
settlement of their mutual distress may have some of Its 
roots In the narrow nationalism taught In public school sys- 
tems of the respective countries for generations. 

II. Germany, 

a. General Features. The last chapter showed how Luther 
expressed the idea that all children should be compelled to 
go to school. This idea, Initiated by him, led to the develop- 
ment of the strong central school system of Prussia. It may 
be taken as typical of that of all Germany, for Prussia dom- 
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mated the educational, as well as the political, development 
of Germany. The state educational system rose with the 
paternal and benevolent despots. 

b. Establishment of Common Schools, Frederick William 
I encouraged the common school. He established from eight- 
een hundred to two thousand schools during his reign, mostly 
with money saved from expenses of the royal household. In 
1717, he decreed that all children should attend schools dur- 
ing the winter in those communities where provision had been 
made for them. In 1735, he established at Stettin from his 
own private means the first teachers’ seminary. The follow- 
ing year he promulgated a statute compelling all children 
between the ages of six and twelve to attend school. 

Frederick the Great carried on the work of his father by 
lengthening the compulsory school period. Yet It was not 
until the year after Frederick’s death, 1787, that his work 
of nationalizing the system culminated in the formation of 
the Oberschulcollegium, a central administration body for 
the schools of Prussia, made up of experts in educational 
and religious affairs. 

Further nationalization of education was made In 1794 
by a law which decreed, ‘‘All schools and universities are 
state institutions, charged with the instruction of youth in 
useful information and scientific knowledge. Such Institutions 
may be founded only with the knowledge and consent of 
the state. 

After the disastrous defeat by Napoleon at the battle of 
Jena in 1806, German rulers made still further efforts for 
universal education. A Bureau of Education was established 
as a means of replacing the clerical domination of the Ober- 
schulcollegium. Germany finally achieved one of the most 
efficient educational systems In the world. School attendance 
was higher there than in any other country. 

c. Criticism of German Schools, The reforms demanded 
by the Socialists in Germany before the World War may 

1 Graves, Frank P., History of Education in Modern Times” p 284. 
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serve as an index of the shortcomings of this system. They 
wished : 

( 1 ) History as propaganda stopped. They demanded the 
end of history teaching primarily for the development of 
patriotism, for it gave half truths. It made of all events a 
glorification of the Emperor and represented rights won by 
the people as privileges granted by a beneficent monarch. 
According to them, the guiding principle of the system was 
based on the idea of Bismarck that the child was a piece of 
white paper upon which education might write as it chose. 

( 2 ) A more democratic system. The universal education 
for the people, until the war, consisted of one system for 
the common people and one for the privileged classes. The 
Volkschule, common people’s school, trained children at 
public expense until they were fourteen years of age. How- 
ever, the professional and ruling classes sent their children 
from about six till eighteen years of age to the Gymnasium 
and the Realschule where tuition was charged. Attendance 
at these schools was necessary for admittance to the univer- 
sities. So distinct were the two systems that only about one 
per cent of the students ever succeeded in passing out of the 
Volkschule into the schools for the privileged. To remedy 
this, an Einheltschule was demanded which would give gifted 
children of all classes educational opportunity more In pro- 
portion to their ability than to their Income or social standing. 

(3) Separation of the church and state. Although the 
state was dominant in educational affairs, the religious 
instruction given In the schools was repugnant to many of 
the people who did not subscribe to the views of the dominant 
sect. 

d. Post-War Changes . — ^The autocratically controlled 
educational system of Germany was hard to change. It was 
founded upon a social stratification between the ruled and 
rulers. 

When this whole system collapsed in 1918, an enormous 
number of reforms came to the surface. Some were imprac- 
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tical; othei's represented desirable changes which had long 
been held back by the imperial regime. 

In substance these reforms were : 

(1) The separation of church and state. Religion was no 
longer an examination subject. Participation of the clergy 
in the supervision of the schools was abolished. No teacher 
was required to teach religion. 

(2) Teachers and scholars received powers of self gov- 
ernment. 

(3) Effort was made to divorce history teaching from 
propaganda. 

(4) A unified school system was established. 

(5) Teachers’ organizations and discussion groups were 
encouraged. 

(6) A more democratic method of selecting oificials was 
established. 

(7) Physical culture was deprived of Its military char- 
acter. 

(8) Amnesty was granted to teachers who were political 
offenders. 

The first school law passed after the revolution ordered 
the suspension of the special preparatory schools of the upper 
classes by 1930. It also provided for an Einheltschule, a 
four-year common school for all children. On this are based 
the higher classes of the elementary school as well as the 
middle school and the different types of secondary schools. 

e. Recent Reaction and Revival of Nationalism. Since 
then, Germany has swung back again from democracy 
to dictatorship. Under the guise of what Hitler calls 
a resurgence of the national spirit, he has reemphasized the 
old narrow nationalism In a new and apparently more bitter 
form. The Individual Is again being propagandized not only 
through history but through all sorts of other sources as well. 
He is again the piece of paper of Bismarck to be written upon 
as the state sees fit. 
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‘‘ ^ although nobody can deny that there is a very 

real idealism in thousands of Germany’s youth today, one 
cannot help asking what use is being made of it and for what 
purposes Hitler fosters it. Let us take the answer from 
his own book, ‘Mein Kampf’ : 

“ ‘When we speak of the resurrection of Germany’s power, 
we do not ask ‘How are we to manufacture arms?’ but ‘How 
are we to arouse the spirit that will make the nation fit to 
bear arms?’ Once that is done, a thousand ways will be found 
to get the weapons of war. What the German people need 
is self-confidence and this must be taught from childhood on. 
All education must be so planned as to give the boy the con- 
viction that he is unquestionably superior to the youths of 
other nations. His physical training must give him the feeling 
that his nation is unconquerable. The army is the last and 
highest school of training, not only for military duty but 
for all the walks of life. Here the boy must learn to obey 
that he may later command, to feel his own strength and to 
have confidence in the unbreakable force of his nation/ 

f. World Influence of Ger^nan Education , — Even before 
the War, the world realized that Germany’s success was 
due in large part to her efBcient system of schools. Not 
only was Germany the first country to establish universal 
education, but also she paid particular attention to educa- 
tional methods and teacher training. Other countries studied 
her system and methods. German ideas and practices were 
adopted all over the civilized world, including Japan. 

g. Relationship between German Education and Nation'- 
alism, — Nevertheless, the development of German educa- 
tion cannot be considered apart from the nationalism which 
fostered it and which, in turn, fostered nationalism. This does 
not mean that this trait is peculiar to Germany alone, but 
that it stands out most prominently in her case, due to the 

2 Alice Hamilton, Inquiry into the Nazi Mind/' The New York Times 
Magazine, August 6, 1933, p. 2. 
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fact that universal education there was first developed and 
utilized in that manner. 

It seems inevitable that national systems should put forth 
beliefs in the superiority of their own country. Yet, this is 
not necessary. By leaving out adoration and deprecation, and 
still not specifically fostering mutual appreciation of other 
nations, international amity may be produced, or at least an 
attitude of suspicion and hate may be avoided. Positive 
education in this field may not be necessary. The United 
States manages to live amicably side by side with Canada. 
Each country believes in its own destiny, but does not seek 
to inculcate fear or dislike of the other nation. 

III. France. 

a. Development of Free Public Education . — The develop- 
ment of free public education came a century later in France 
than in Germany. It required a series of revolutionary 
changes before the old monarchic Idea of the inadvisability 
of educating the masses was overcome. It was not until the 
reign of Louis Phillipe that an attempt worthy of considera- 
tion was made in the direction of elementary education. The 
minister of education, Guizot, established elementary schools 
in practically every commune. A period of reaction followed, 
and it was not until 1882, after education had been made 
free, that It became compulsory for children between six and 
thirteen years of age. 

b. Secularization . — Secularization of the public schools 
also gradually took place. In 1881, civic and moral Instruc- 
tion took the place of religious instruction. Following this, 
the clergy were gradually brought under control and then 
finally ousted. In 1904, all free schools conducted by the 
teaching orders were abolished. Thus the public educational 
system of France, although slow in beginning, became com- 
pletely secularized and free within a comparatively short 
time. 
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c. Secondary Schools . — Secondary education in France 
has always been a matter of grave concern as well as pride 
to the nation. From the time of Richelieu, who inaugurated 
the Court Schools, down to the present it has been the center 
of discussion. 

After the trying times of the revolution the schools were 
well organized under Napoleon. The secondary schools were 
of two types ; the lycees supported by the central government 
and the communal colleges supported mainly by the munici- 
palities. These schools charged tuition fees which were grad- 
ually reduced till their elimination in 1933. Although a dual 
system of secondary education for the privileged and common 
schools for the masses still exists, it has been considerably 
leveled. Before 1925 special preparatory schools existed 
solely to prepare children for entrance Into the secondary 
schools. 

d. Core of Instruction , — Then as now the curriculum has 
stressed devotion to the classical tradition. The problems 
and discussions have centered around the means of coordi- 
nating the classics with a curriculum embracing such modern 
subjects as science, modern languages and social studies. But 
above all, the essential purpose of French education is the 
promotion of French culture. As this culture had Its roots in 
Roman civilization, it is to most Frenchmen necessary that 
Latin be the basis of the secondary school curriculum. It Is 
claimed that the French language with its richness, variety, 
and precision of meaning can be mastered only through the 
classical approach. The final goal is one of quality rather 
than quantity. It is maintained that a classical education is 
Incomparable as a means to develop the truly cultured man, 
that Is, one possessed of appreciation of beauty, judgment, 
discriminations, the ability to think clearly and logically, and 
the power to express himself with the fine shades of meaning 
traditional with French culture. Thus education of the 
intellect appears to be the supreme aim. From this system 
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the leaders in the life of the nation are expected to emerge. 
The expectation has proved true. 

The center of contention in this system which aims to 
nourish culture and at the same time to allow provision for 
training In science, modern languages, and social studies is 
Its organization. This has been changed about every ten years 
for over a century. The present system begins with the child 
of about eleven years of age. There is one course for all for 
the first four years with an option of Latin or modern lan- 
guages. There are three courses during the next three years : 
classical, Latin and modern languages, and modern languages 
and science. Only In the last year is there opportunity for 
specialization, after the first part of the baccalaureat has 
been passed, In the classe de Philosophic or the classe de 
Mathematiques. At the end of this, the seventh, year the 
second part of the baccalaureat must be passed. This entitles 
one to admission to the universities and other institutions of 
that level. The French schools emphasize the mastery of a 
few subjects over a long period of years. This is quite a con- 
trast to our own system which has been criticized as an 
accumulation, from the student’s standpoint, of a mass of 
unrelated half-yearly credits. 

e. Common Schools. At present a common primary 
education has been adopted for all children up to eleven or 
twelve years of age. All are not required to attend the same 
school but whichever they attend, whether tuition is charged 
or not, the same curriculum is followed. There are then 
common scholarship examinations for all those who wish to 
enter the secondary, the higher primary, or the technical 
schools. A child may hold a scholarship for more than one 
school and after an exploratory period transfer from one 
to another. 

f. Centralized System . — France has a highly centralized 
government In which the departments are merely adminis- 
trative units of the national government. It Is, therefore, 
not strange to find that France has a highly centralized educa- 
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tional system. Control is concentrated in the Ministry of 
Education of the central government, headed by the Minister 
of Education in the cabinet. Under him are directors for 
primary, secondary and higher education, and a director of 
accounts in charge of all expenditures. Each of the different 
departments has developed an administrative system down 
to a corps of inspectors and delegates who supervise the 
teachers, buildings, and equipment in all branches of educa- 
tion from the elementary school to the university. 

The educational system of France presents the interesting 
contrast of an autocratic organization under a democratic 
form of government. 

IV. England. 

a. Slow Evolution of Free Public Schools. — ^The develop- 
ment of a free public school system was slower in England 
than in Germany and France. England had no despot forcing 
the issue nor a sweeping revolution liberating it from the 
prejudices of the past. The development of free elementary 
schools in England was a slow emergence under the influence 
of numerous forces — state, church, philanthropy, and eco- 
nomic progress. 

The conscience of the state first awoke In 1802 when a 
child labor bill sought to alleviate some of the exploitation 
of children under the fast developing factory system. This 
attempt at child labor reform was accompanied by the intro- 
duction of a bill for the establishment of schools for the 
poor. This bill passed the lower house but It was defeated 
by the House of Lords. An effective coalition of aristocratic 
nobles and wealthy manufacturers succeeded in their desire 
to keep the poor In ignorance and to maintain the authority 
of the clergy. 

b. First State Education Grants. — ^After an extension of 
the suffrage In 1 832, the first state education grant was made. 
This grant was in response to a demand for popular educa- 
tion which grew out of the demonstrated possibilities of 
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education for the lower classes developed formerly through 
philanthropy. The grant was equally divided between two 
societies, the British and Foreign and the National Society. 

The British and Foreign Society was an organization for 
inexpensive, popular education. Although it had some reli- 
gious instruction, mainly Biblical, it permitted no catechism 
or denominational teaching. Its development was due mainly 
to Joseph Lancaster, who, through a monitorial system, dem- 
onstrated the practicality of inexpensive education for the 
masses. 

The National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, for obvious 
reasons called the National Society, was a movement of self- 
defense on the part of the Anglican church. It was founded 
not so much to aid the poor as to aid the church by gathering 
in prospective adherents. 

Encouraged by the above movements, the awakening 
demands of the people were gradually successful in winning 
free education. 

c. Establishment of Board Schools. — A new era of public 
education in England came in 1870, when a bill was passed 
establishing Board Schools. Wherever a deficiency in educa- 
tion existed, funds were provided for schools under the charge 
of a board selected by the community. The Voluntary Schools 
also received grants of equal amounts. These schools were, 
however, mostly under the control of the Church of England. 

As the Board Schools had also the benefit of local funds, 
the Voluntary Schools, through a reactionary political vic- 
tory in 1902, were permitted to share in the local rates. The 
victory of the church was not complete, however, as it lost in 
another direction. The instruction was placed under the con- 
trol of the secular authorities. 

It was not till 1876 that England passed her first compul- 
sory attendance law. 

d. Public Secondary Education. Public secondary educa- 
tion has had a long struggle in England. This educational 
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battle has not yet been definitely won. A system of scholar- 
ships which the private, so-called public, secondary schools 
give in return for state support is one of the chief avenues 
of the youth, mostly masculine, for higher education. Free 
secondary education for all is not yet even a well established 
ideal. To a somewhat lesser degree than either France or 
Germany before the war, England has what might be termed 
a dual system. One system of education for the common 
people, which ends for most at adolescence, and another for 
the privileged, which includes private, secondary and univer- 
sity education, is the rule. 

V. Canada. 

Canada developed schools very early. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion in 1807, each province cared for 
its own schools. This arrangement has been continued. New 
provinces established since then have been accorded the 
same responsibility. With the exception of Quebec, where the 
schools are under ecclesiastical control, the organization of 
education in all the provinces is similar. 

Ontario may be taken as typical. As early as 1841 pro- 
vision was made for elementary and secondary schools. The 
Ontario Law of 1871 included free tuition and compulsory 
attendance. At present, Ontario has a highly centralized and 
very efficient school system. Elementary secondary schools 
and institutions of the collegiate type are well correlated. 
There are teacher training institutions and I'ural model 
schools. Buildings, equipment, courses of study, and supplies 
are under provincial control. 

The balance of support between the local and provincial 
government is well arranged. 
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Summary. 

The dawn of modern times saw the emergence of national 
states out of medieval feudalism and the triumph of secular 
Interests over religious control. Out of such a situation, public 
school systems developed; first in Germany, by the pater- 
nalism of benevolent despots; then in France, by the force 
of violent revolutions ; and, finally. In England, by the gradual 
process of democratic evolution. France presents the contrast 
of a democracy with a highly centralized government, but 
Germany was an autocracy in spite of Its federal government. 
In Great Britain free schools developed out of charity 
schools through the grants of public funds. This educational 
development accompanied the passage of child labor laws 
and the extension of the franchise. 

The dominion of Canada is a federal government. With 
the exception of Quebec, where the schools are still under 
the control of the church, each province has its own educa- 
tional system. This arrangement is similar to that of the 
United States, another federal government. In which each 
state controls its own educational administration. 
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Problems 

1. What were the reasons for the early development of universal 
elementary education in Germany? 

2. How has German education affected the educational practices in 
the United States? 

3. What were the contributions to education of Hcrbart, Frocbel 
and Pestalozzi? 

4. The success of Germany in the Franco-Prussian War was 
attributed by one of her generals to the schoolmasters of the 
country. The Duke of Wellington said that the Battle of Water- 
loo was won on the playing fields of Eton. What are the justifica- 
tions for these statements? Are they in accord or in conflict? 

5. Report on the development of secularization in French schools. 

6. What contribution to educational psychology have French investi- 
gators made in the field of mental measurements? 

7* What were the educational contributions of Lancaster and Bell ? 

8. Report upon the contribution to educational thought of Herbert 
Spencer. Compare the educational aims which he promulgated 
with the seven objectives contained in the government bulletin 
^The Cardinal Principles of Education.” Cf. Chap. IL 

9. Investigate the educational system of Japan. 

10. What educational contributions has the United States made to 
the systems of other countries? 

11. Compare Canadian education in Quebec with that in Ontario, 

12. Show the relationship between nationalism and education. Use 
Germany, France, Japan, Great Britain and the United States 
for illustrative purposes. 
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Development of Public Schools in the 
United States 


I. Colonial Days, 

T he colonists tried to perpetuate in the new world what 
they had known and revered in their home lands. As most 
countries of northwestern Europe sent settlers to America, 
colonial educational endeavors reflected a composite of 
old world customs and ideals. This was but natural. It 
illustrates the hold of some traditions. This chapter will out- 
line the development of the educational efforts of the colonists 
and show how the traditions they brought with them were 
modified by the environment of, and their experiences in, 
America until there arose the public school system we have 
today. 

a. Southern Colonies, Virginia may be taken as typical 
of the South. In general, the cavaliers held the English upper 
class point of view. Some children of wealthy parents were 
educated by private tutors at home and some were sent to 
schools in England. There was an apprenticeship system of 
sorts for the lower classes. Yet, testy Governor Berkeley’s 
extreme statement, “I thank God we have no free schools, 
and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years,” 
represented a not uncommon attitude. On the other hand, 
the genius of Jefferson did much to disseminate the Ideal of 
free public education. But his advocacy of an enlightened 
democracy did not meet during his lifetime with much 
response. 
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b. Middle Colonies. The population of the Middle 
States was more heterogeneous than that of the South or 
New England. It included Germans, Swedes, and Dutch, as 
well as British settlers. Again, religious toleration permitted 
Friends, Presbyterians, Baptists, and other non-conformist 
groups, each with its particular brand of sectarianism, which 
each felt needed perpetuation through the medium of its own 
instructions. The resultant conflicting strivings turned edu- 
cation into numerous, rather sectarian, elementary types, 
which delayed the development of the common school. 

c. Nemo England. In contrast with the middle colonies. 
New England was settled by one national group with a com- 
mon religious ideal. Massachusetts may be taken as typical. 
While its education could not be called secular, it was initi- 
ated and controlled by the civil government, the govern- 
ment being at one with the church. The religious philosophy 
of these colonists maintained that all persons were equal in 
the sight of God, and all were equally responsible for the 
welfare of their society. 

To train all potentially useful individuals, the state, to aid 
its church and the individual family, promulgated in 1647 
the first free public school system in the world. All towns 
of fifty families were required to establish an elementary 
school, while each town of one hundred or more families was 
required to establish a secondary school. Compulsion of 
attendance seems to have been left to the families. 

Thus, we see in colonial New England before the middle 
of the seventeenth century the germ of the whole system of 
public education of the United States of today. 

It was probably no accident that the beginnings of public 
education in the United States occurred in Massachusetts 
within less than thirty years of the founding of the colony. 
The articles drawn up before the Mayflower anchored off 
Plymouth provided for an essentially democratic control of 
the colony. The legislative assembly in Massachusetts 
became powerful early in the colony’s history and remained 
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so. The religious principles of the colonists emphasized the 
essential equality of the individual before God and therefore 
among men and stressed the value of each one being able to 
read the Bible. They also realized that under the democratic 
forms of control adopted, the broad diffusion of knowledge 
was an advantage, if not an essential. It is probably no acci- 
dent that New England and especially Massachusetts fur- 
nished such a large proportion of the leadership that brought 
about and led to success the Revolution. 

Various forces, however, tended to thwart this splendid 
beginning of popular education in New England. As religious 
tolerance developed, the religious motive weakened. More- 
over, as the scattered settlements spread into the surround- 
ing country, it became more dilEcult for children to get to 
school. Indian wars, as well as the privations and uncer- 
tainties of pioneering, tended to weaken high educational 
ideals. A gradual decline in education set in, and other states, 
such as New York, finally passed Massachusetts in educa- 
tional development. 

Nevertheless, the colonies as a whole had the fundamen- 
tals of popular education. While in New England free sys- 
tems definitely began, in other colonies there were numerous 
permissive laws, partial grants, and subsidies of various 
kinds. These were the embodiments of the ideal of free pub- 
lic education. 

II. National Development and the Common School- 

a. Transplanted Ideas- During the last decade of the 
1 8th century and first few decades of the 19th century, the 
new republic of the United States was establishing Its own 
Individuality. Most of its vitality was spent in physical 
growth. Settlers poured over the Alleghenies into the vast 
and undeveloped West. They brought with them the educa- 
tional viewpoints of the states from which they came. If from 
the South, they possessed the Idea of the responsibility of 
the family in education. There, the more aristocratic pro- 
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vided a good education for their own offspring, but the poor 
received scarcely any attention. If from the middle states, 
the settlers most likely held a penchant for some sectarian 
and indoctrinated type of instruction. None except the New 
Englanders could sense the justification of being taxed for 
the education of other people’s children. The New England 
emigrants, although their own schools had somewhat 
declined because of district autonomy and petty political 
influences, were wholehearted supporters of free common 
school education in the new settlements in the West. 

b. Northwest Territory and Land Grants, In the North- 
west territory, a Federal area established from conflicting 
state claims, may be epitomized the political and educational 
growth of the new nation. This territory witnessed a long 
drawn out struggle to overcome the indifference of the settlers 
from the South, despite the aid of land grants in its original 
oi*ganizatIon. 

The whole territory was divided into townships six miles 
square, each of which, in turn, was divided Into thirty-six 
sections. Section 16 was set aside for the support of public 
schools. Two townships also were reserved for the support 
of a university. The same policy of land endowment was con- 
tinued later in all land purchased and annexed by the United 
States. 

This was in truth a grand conception. Faced with pioneer 
conditions, making Inevitable a far lower density of popula- 
tion than In Europe, the nation nevertheless made provision 
for a school within walking distance of every rural child. 
It was a provision, too, which reflected the belief in the 
efficacy in a democracy of the local control of all public insti- 
tutions which directly affected the families of the commu- 
nity, of which the school and local government were chief. 

Modern conditions, of course, have changed and enlarged 
the geographic areas of face-to-face association. The district 
school and township government have been attacked as ill 
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adapted to modern conditions and enlarged community areas. 
But the tenacity with which both endure is testimony to the 
value they held and to the important place they occupied in 
the social organization of the trans-Appalachian territory. 

c. Establishment of Public Schools in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. The northern sections of the Northwest Territory, 
settled by New Englanders, were the first to establish schools. 
Always concerned with education, these people, as soon as 
the exigencies of pioneering began to ease, turned to educa- 
tion. Michigan, which was settled mainly by people from 
New England, showed her educational ideals in attempts at 
a free system long before statehood was conferred. Ohio, 
however, in 1824, was the first state west of the Allegheny 
Mountains to establish an integrated system of schools. 
Along with New England, Ohio represented the only sec- 
tion of the country with a definitdy established system of 
education in 1836. Yet, throughout the land, organizing 
influences were at work. Education was becoming more 
democratic. It was also less religious and sectarian. Private 
and church schools were gradually succumbing to those sup- 
ported by districts and local taxation. 

III. Common School Revival under Horace Mann. 

What is generally termed “the common school revival” 
was an acceleration of education for the masses. European 
influences in educational method were at work, as were the 
more propitious economical, political, and religious forces 
in this country. These forces were numerous but important. 
There had been a great depression following a speculative 
orgy, especially in the western lands. The severity of this 
depression in the face of the vast untouched resources of 
the nation forced some to a rethinking of the bases for our 
national development. The values In education were redis- 
covered or at least reemphasized. Then, too, the years pre- 
ceding the “common school revival” had seen the elevation 
of Andrew Jackson to the presidency of the United States. 
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His election was due to an uprising of the common man, 
the farmer and urban laborer. In effect, his was a Farmer- 
Labor party. It rebelled against the concentration of wealth 
and privilege in the hands of a few. It reasserted the democ- 
racy enforced by the frontier. It sought for all an extension 
of the privileges of the few *just as the farmei today and 
for a quarter of a century past, has been seeking for rural 
America an extension of the social utilities, such as libiaries, 
public health, and better schools, long possessed by urban 
America. 

Jackson’s election, moreover, alarmed the conservatives. 
The more liberal among them realized they had been given 
a lesson in democratic procedures and came to feel anew 
that education was one of the safeguards of a demociatic 
society. Thus, the ground was prepared for a reflowering of 
the common school. The center of this revival was again in 
Massachusetts; and the vast forward strides made theieby 
in public education may be seen best in the changes occurring 
in that state during the time that Horace Mann, one of the 
leading fighters for the common school, was Secretary of the 
IMassachusetts State Board of Education from 1837 1 ^ 5 ^* 

“During the twelve years of Mann’s secretaryship, the 
'appropriations made for public education in Massachusetts, 
were more than doubled. Through this rise in enthusiasm 
for public education, the proportion of expenditure for pri- 
vate schools in the state was reduced from seventy-five to 
thirty-six per cent of the total cost of schools. T'he salaries 
of masters in the public schools were raised sixty-two per 
cent and, although the number of women teachers had grown 
fifty-four per cent, the average of their salaries was also 
increased fifty-one per cent. The school attendance was 
expanded enormously, both absolutely and relatively to the 
growth of population; and a full month was added to the 
average school year.”^ 

1 Graves, F. P., A History of Education in Modern Times j p. 177. 
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That Massachusetts provided the leader and the example 
in this revival was again no accident. New England, and 
especially Boston, was the intellectual capital of the nation. 
The great men and women in the American literary world 
of these decades were her children, Emerson and his group, 
Webster, Holmes, Whittier, and others, liberals all. The 
adult education movement in the United States, now grown 
to such proportions, was born in Massachusetts by a group 
of farmers and mechanics who sought to increase both ‘^their 
skill and their culture,” just prior to 1830. 

Many other accomplishments, such as increased public 
secondary education, changes in teaching methods, the begin- 
ning of supervision of teaching, and the establishment of 
state normal schools occurred during Mann’s incumbency. 

Later and Wider Development, While more spec- 
tacular and earlier in Massachusetts than elsewhere, the 
expansion of public education did not end till it embraced 
the entire United States. The Middle States gradually 
evolved a more democratic attitude. The whole West fol- 
lowed the lead of the Northwest Territory, referred to 
above. The South, held back first by tradition and later by 
the devastation of the Civil War, further complicated with 
the racial enigma, was poor soil for the tradition of free 
public education. Since 1890, however, a free public school 
system has been established all over the Union; and recent 
educational developments in the South are scarcely paralleled 
in educational history, although they still do not include the 
Negro in anything like the same degree as the whites. 

The final result has been the creation of the distinctive 
American school system. The control of education has defi- 
nitely passed to the state. Except through the medium of the 
state’s personnel, no religious or private group may dictate 
policies. The financial burden is borne by the state, leaving 
relatively no family economic status a barrier to a child’s 
education. 
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IV, Development of the Public Secondary School, 

a. Latin Grammar School. The history of the develop- 
ment of secondary educational institutions is one of chang- 
ing aims and immense expansion. The colonists came to 
America with a European cultural background. There, Latin 
had been the International speech of the learned and the 
medium of contact with the philosophy of the past. It was 
Impossible to obtain education at a university if not conver- 
sant in Latin. Accordingly, the first attempts at secondary 
education in the colonies were modelled on European 
practice. 

The Latin Grammar School fulfilled the narrow aim of 
secondary education at this period. That aim was the impar- 
tation of a knowledge of Latin to enable graduates to attend 
college. The students were boys who expected after a univer- 
sity education to enter a profession, mainly the ministry. 

The earliest, permanent Latin grammar school was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1635. By 1700, there were at least forty 
of these Institutions In New England. The other colonies, 
generally having a less narrow religious attitude toward life, 
were not so profuse in the development of this type of school. 
They were more Interested in the commercial and practical 
side of existence. Hence, a somewhat different type of sec- 
ondary school flourished there. 

b. The Academy, Benjamin Franklin, in 1740, was the 
first to set forth clearly the need for a different type of Insti- 
tution which would more definitely meet the needs of the 
colonists. This new institution was the academy. 

The academy was not a counterpart of any European 
institution. It sought to prepare both girls and boys for 
actual life, as well as for college and the ministry. It became 
very popular, even In New England, where, although largely 
sectarian. It had evolved coincidently with the Latin Gram- 
mar School, although less dominated by the all pervading 
religious motive. The academy was, however, a private insti- 
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tution. Although receiving some state aid in various sections 
of the country, it was supported in the main by tuition and 
endowment. 

By 1850, there were over a thousand academies in New 
England and several hundred in New York State. The Acad- 
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emy developed also in the South and the then New West. 
In the South, it offered an acceptable compromise between 
the desire to keep education for the few and the needs and 
demands of others for better educational opportunities 
within the region. The Academy gradually outstripped and 
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largely supplanted its forerunner, the Latin Grammar 
School, as the dominant secondary school of the nineteenth 
century. It made a considerable contribution to American 
life. Numerous national and many state leaders were found 
among its graduates and many of them were the center of 
an improving intellectual life in their communities. Many 
were linked with the Lyceum movement which was the chief 
adult educational enterprise of the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

c. The High School, Established in some cases before 
the most vigorous period of the academy, at times difficult 
to differentiate from it, and gradually supplanting it, there 
developed the free, tax supported, public, secondary school, 
which IS now known as the high school. 

Massachusetts again took the lead. In Boston, the English 
Classical School, which later became the English High 
School, was established in 1821. It was designed to meet at 
public expense the broader educational needs of those who 
were not preparing for entrance to college but who would 
soon be forced to earn their own living. 

The Latin Grammar School was supplying the need for 
college preparation on the part of those with the professions 
as their aim. The Academy supplied the need for others, but 
at private expense. It was often so far from the homes of 
the pupils that the Item of board was added to tuition costs. 
It was, therefore, somewhat exclusive in character. The need 
for an institution combining the benefits of the Academy and 
the Latin Grammar School was apparent. This educational 
need was met by the evolution of the public high school. 

Just as the development of the public elementary school 
was delayed through sectarian jealousies and the unwilling- 
ness of the community as a whole to furnish financial sup- 
port, so the logical extension of public education upward 
also was delayed. Before the Civil War the development 
of the public high school was slow Indeed. But the movement 
gradually gained strength, overcoming legal obstacles and 
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the diffidence of that great portion of the adult population 
possessing only a meagre education. 

“The magnitude of the public high school as an institution 
is better comprehended by indicating the growth that has 
taken place during the last thirty years. From 1890 to 1922 
the total high school enrollment increased over 600 per cent, 
while the total population of the country increased 74 per 
cent. During the same period, public high schools grew to 
four and one half times the number in existence in 1890.”^ 

Whereas in 1870, 1.2 per cent of the total school popula- 
tion was found in high school, in 1924, about 35 per cent 
were so enrolled. The great economic depression beginning 
in 1929 and the reduction of child labor by the recovery 
program of 1933 1934 increased not only the total num- 

ber of children in school, but also the proportion of school 
children enrolled in high schools. At the present time, 1936, 
there are more children in the high schools of the United 
States, both numerically and relatively, than ever before. 

The public high school has broadened in scope, as well as 
increased in popularity. Its curriculum has served a wide 
section of the population and it has sought to meet practical 
needs of life. Vocational subjects and courses for adults illus- 
trate the comprehensiveness of its program. The system of 
secondary education has grown vertically as well as horizon- 
tally. This trend in the direction of an increased time devoted 
to secondary education can be shown by the appearance of 
the junior high school at its lower end and the junior college 
at its upper end. 

The development of the academy and the high school like 
that of the common school was closely related to the socio- 
economic growth of the nation. It probably could not have 
come earlier than it did, for in the first fifty years of national 
life all energies had to be put forth to build the nation and 
subdue the continent. The War of 1812 was a disturbing fac- 
tor in this effort. But, with relations with England cleared 


2 Douglas, A. A., Secondary Education, p. 56. 
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up, with the farmstead succeeding the restless pioneer, with 
social surplus beginning to accumulate, men’s minds turned 
quickly and naturally to the internal development of com- 
munity life. There came, too, increasing commercial and 
intellectual ties with Europe, and the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, in 1876, demonstrated, through European 
exhibits, the fact that our technology was lagging in impor- 
tant particulars. It thus stimulated among business leaders 
a realization of our need for better education, especially 
among manual vocational lines. With the essentially demo- 
cratic philosophy of the nation, it was relatively easy to 
extend the privileges of secondary education to all and not 
restrict them as in some European countries to the privileged 
or the exceptional. Perhaps this is one reason why the 
United States today leads the world in its technology. 

V. Teacher Training Institutions. 

Over a hundred years after the first teacher training 
school was endowed by Frederick William I of Prussia, the 
state of Massachusetts in 1838 established the first normal 
school in America. But progress in their development was 
slow till a decade after the Civil War. From then on, they 
increased rapidly. 

The normal school generally began as a four year course, 
the first two years of which were gradually usurped by the 
high schools. Graduation from a four year approved high 
school was later required for admission to a normal school. 
The two year course, the standard for normal schools for 
a long period, is now fast giving way to the teachers’ college 
of four years duration, leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

The development of the science of education has created 
a body of fact and skill, comparable to medicine and the 
other professions, that requires a longer period of prepara- 
tion for reasonable proficiency In practice. The teachers’ 
college not only gives adequate professional training but 
also tends to put on an equal plane elementary and high 
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school teaching. In the past, the normal schools were pri- 
marily training institutions for prospective elementary school 
teachers, while the universities supplied most of the teachers 
for the secondary schools. The teachers’ college is now invad- 
ing the field of preparing teachers for other than the ele- 
mentary field. 

The following excerpt illustrates the common general 
curriculum of a modern normal school : 

“Foundational subjects and teaching technique. Under the 
former are listed the broader cultural subjects such as Eng- 
lish, art, music, together with subjects such as psychology, 
genesis of educational problems, philosophy of education, 
and social service. Under teaching technique are listed the 
several professionalized subject matter courses as well as the 
teaching process, classroom problems, educational measure- 
ments, visual education, and practice teaching.”^ 

VI. Higher Institutions of Learning. 

a. Early Colleges and Universities, Educational insti- 
tutions above the secondary school level developed gradu- 
ally in America. The first universities in the New World 
were founded by the Spaniards in Mexico City, 1551, and 
in Lima, Peru, 1553. 

Harvard University, the oldest institution of higher 
learning in the United States, was founded in 1636 by a min- 
ister’s bequest of 300 books and 750 pounds. Yale Univer- 
sity, also Congregational in its inception, was founded in 
1701. Brown University, established as the College of 
Rhode Island in 1765, was of Baptist origin. 

The first college to be established in the South was that 
of William and Mary in 1693. It was likewise sectarian in 
character, but of the Anglican or Episcopal Church. The 
king accompanied his grant of a charter to the college with 

3 Taken from the report, for the school year ending June 1930, of Edwin 
W. Adams, Director of the Division of Normal and Practice Schools of 
Philadelphia. 
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a gift of 2,000 pounds, 20,000 acres of land, and the right 
of certain colonial taxes. The colonial assembly and indi- 
vidual planters also aided the enterprise. Many leaders in 
the struggle for independence received training at this insti- 
tution. 

In the Middle Colonies, collegiate education developed 
slowly. The Friends at first looked askance at higher educa- 
tion. Other sects, notably the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans and Moravians, established various collegiate 
institutions. Thus, Princeton, founded in 1745, was Pres- 
byterian in origin, and Columbia, established as King’s Col- 
lege in 1754, was Episcopal. These colleges were originally 
training schools for the ministry and later for the law and 
other learned professions. From this restricted scope and 
from these small beginnings, many sectarian colleges sub- 
sequently entered fields of training and spheres of influence 
far beyond the narrow intentions and modest hopes of their 
founders. In contrast with these church schools, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania developed in 1750 from Franklin’s 
Academy, which was non-sectarian in character. 

It was not until after the Revolutionary War, of course, 
that the first state universities were founded. The Univer- 
sity of Georgia, established in 1785, was the pioneer. The 
University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson in 
1816, was a notable illustration of the triumph of the new 
principle of liberalism over the older practice of conformity 
to the established church. 

b. Land Grant Colleges. By the time the new nation 
was established, the worth of education was an accepted 
fact in the national consciousness. The passing of the famous 
Ordinance of 1787 in the organization of the Northwest 
Territory well illustrates this fact. Through it, two town- 
ships of land, six miles square, were set aside in each state 
for the establishment and maintenance of a university. This 
was the beginning of the land grant college. 

This provision was extended further In 1803, when the 
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Louisiana Territory was annexed to the United States. It 
was subsequently extended to all further annexations. 
Although the hardships of settlement, Indian Wars, and the 
development of industrial life, of necessity, intervened, the 
initial stimulus was given to higher education, which was to 
develop subsequently into great state universities. 

c. Later Growth. Many western state universities, as 
just indicated, began as small land grant colleges. Other 
institutions of higher learning were transplanted sectarian 
organizations. Thus, the Methodists founded other Wes- 
leyan colleges west of the Alleghenies. Settlers from New 
England, who were Congregationalists, founded Grinnell. 
The Society of Friends later became vitally interested in 
higher education and founded numerous colleges in the West 
as well as the East. 

Before the Civil War, the United States possessed 182 
colleges and universities, of which 21 were state institutions. 
Thereafter, universities with large endowments from private 
sources began to be established. An outstanding example 
was the University of Chicago, founded in 1892. 

Before the opening of the twentieth century, numerous 
new colleges had been established and many small colleges 
had grown into huge universities. During this same time, 
the collegiate period had lengthened and its educational con- 
trol had broadened. Post-graduate courses and professional 
schools came into existence. Preparation for the medical pro- 
fession, as well as for the ministry and the law, came to be 
regarded as an important function of higher education. The 
four-year liberal arts course, leading to a bachelor’s degree, 
became more or less standardized. Finally, it came to be 
regarded as a necessary preparation for, and prerequisite 
to, professional education for the ministry, law and medi- 
cine, which training became a function of highly specialized 
post-graduate schools. 

Other technical courses, such as those in engineering, agri- 
culture and business, were added to the professional liberal 
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arts courses. These departments even grew into separate 
schools of engineering, agriculture and business. Although 
generally introduced on the undergraduate level, these sub- 
jects frequently worked upward to the graduate level at 
the same time that they expanded in scope and content. 

d. Development of the College Curriculum, The earli- 
est studies were chiefly the classics and other subjects neces- 
sary in an educated minister. The natural sciences were grad- 
ually added to the humanities. 
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On the curricular side, we find Harvard in New England 
leading the van. In 1642, it listed a course in astronomy and 
one on the ‘‘nature of plants.” This was the germ from 
which came science Instruction as we know it today. Other 
leading colleges of the East developed courses in science 
a generation later. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, natural his- 
tory, an inclusive term for physics, chemistry, geology, and 
biology, was well established. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury, due to the recognition of the need of specific training 
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in the field of medicine, natural history, or natural philos- 
ophy, was divided into separate fields. 

Still further advances became manifest in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, particularly in the methods of study 
of scientific problems. Laboratory exercises and experimen- 
tation began to usurp the places of formal lectures on theory 
and the memorization of dry classifications. 

The sciences, as we now call them, received their greatest 
stimulation with the publication of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” (1859). Not only was scientific interest quickened 
in old Institutions, but new institutions were established 
which emphasized science in particular as a protest against 
the predominant classical training of the period. 

“In 1862, the Morrill Act of Congress appropriated lands 
In every state to promote education In agriculture, mechanic 
arts and sciences. These grants, which amounted at first to 
thirteen million acres, were subsequently extended to new 
states as they were admitted, and the endowment was 
increased by the annual grants of money that were made 
under later acts. From these funds and private benefactions, 
further schools of science were started or old schools 
strengthened In every state, and from 1865 on rapid prog- 
ress was made in the facilities for pure and applied science 
in higher education.”^ 

About a century after science had achieved a place for 
itself In the college curriculum beside that of the humanities, 
the social sciences clamored for a position of equal impor- 
tancie with that of the natural sciences. Just as preparation 
for medicine or engineering had become as respectable as 
training for the ministry or teaching, so preparation for busi- 
ness finally came to be regarded as a proper function of an 
Institution of higher learning. The Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, the first collegiate school of busi- 
ness In the United States, was founded in 1882. The World 

^ Graves, Frank Pierrepont, A History of Education in Modern Times, 
New York, Macmillan Co., p. 349- 
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War and the world depression, which followed in its wake, 
emphasized the importance of the social studies, If society 
is to make a social adjustment commensurate with its tech- 
nological progress. 

e. Cooperative Aspect of College and University Educa- 
tion, A clearer perspective of the American college and 
university is obtained by taking a brief view of the associa- 
tions which they have generated for mutual understanding 
and aid. For more efficient cooperation with the government 
in the conduct of the War In 1918 the leading educational 
associations were brought together under the Emergency 
Council of Education. After the War, the colleges and uni- 
versities were confronted with unprecedented problems of 
expansion. Therefore, they found It beneficial to continue 
the coordinating organizations under the name of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Council has grown to include 
within its organization 23 constituent members, including 
the leading national education associations primarily con- 
cerned with college and university relations, 23 associate 
members, consisting of societies, foundations, and other edu- 
cational organizations dealing with particular phases of 
higher educational activity, and 253 colleges and universities, 
of which 64 are publicly controlled and 189 privately con- 
trolled. 

‘‘The American Council on Education directs its activities 
through standing committees, namely, those on standards, 
personnel, national legislative relations, international rela- 
tions, and research.’’ 

“It should be observed that the American Council on Edu- 
cation has evolved an organization of nearly every agency 
of significance relating to higher education on a purely vol- 
untary basis, unhampered by the conditions of rigid govern- 
mental control. It can focus attention on any particular prob- 
lem for as long a time as the Institutional group or groups 
find It possible. Its findings are given voluntary acceptance 
or rejection. It does not enforce standards, but it Is the prin- 
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cipal private repository for the definition and unification of 
educational standards. It stands as one of the principal inte- 
grating forces of education of the country not only because 
of its special studies but because of its continuing function 
as a counseling and an advisory organization flexible in 
character.”” 

In 1928, the Council on Education published a handbook 
entitled “American Universities and Colleges,” a standard 
book of reference for higher education in America. 

f. Post-TEar Expansion. By the close of the nineteenth 
century, universities and colleges were well established 
throughout the whole country. In 1916-1917, the number of 
this type of institution reporting to the United States Office 
of Education was 662. This number had remained practi- 
cally constant for about twenty-five years. In 1928, however, 
there were 412 additional institutions, a tremendous and 
unprecedented increase over a nine year period. 

The reasons for the great expansion in higher education 
following the World War are numerous and complex. One 
of them appears to be the enormous industrial , expansion 
of the United States. Trained men during that period were 
at a premium. Industrial and commercial enterpifises stimu- 
lated the schools. Perhaps they did so too energetically. As 
industry overproduced and then had to curtail its activities, 
the colleges turned out trained specialists who were a glut 
on the market. 

g. Present Outlook of Liberal Arts College. During the 
recent great depression the number of students and colleges 
decreased. Although still in a period of rapid flux, we may 
faintly discern goals toward which leaders are directing 
higher education. There is more experimentation in the type 
of training offered In colleges and universities than ever 
before. 

5 John, Walton C., College and University Education, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1931, No. 20, pp. 12-14. 
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Will there be a swing back to the liberal arts institutions 
and away from the technical institutions? There are many 
students who feel there will emerge out of the depression 
a smaller group of strong liberal arts colleges, but that a 
number of the weaker ones will disappear. 

Former Commissioner of Education Cooper called atten- 
tion to the following situation : 

‘‘Probably there is no liberal arts college, or for that mat- 
ter any higher educational institution in the United States, 
that does not fully realize that it is on trial. Few of them feel 
at all confident that the verdict, if rendered, will be favor- 
able. There has been a change in the aims of the liberal arts 
college to civic and social responsibility rather than liberal 
education as of fifty years ago. The liberal arts college is 
between two mile stones, the preparatory schools and the 
graduate schools. The preparatory function of the liberal 
arts college is being rapidly absorbed by the stronger high 
schools and the junior colleges. When the college under- 
takes vocational and prevocational work it abandons its tra- 
ditional character and takes on the nature of the American 
University. 

“We may look forward to a day when students will enter 
the professional schools of senior college level at the age of 
eighteen, and thereby save the two years’ time that Presi- 
dent Eliot wanted them to save. But at the same time, it 
seems that the increased economic well being of our people 
will enable many whose sons and daughters will be ready for 
these professional schools at eighteen to give them a longer 
period of general and cultural education than Is offered in 
the junior college. . . . 

“The second possibility is for the liberal arts college to 
surrender Its two upper years to the university, to annex two 
high school years, and thereby become a junior college. . . . 

“A third possibility lies In specialization. The California 
Institute of Technology is a highly specialized school of lim- 
ited size, selecting Its own students with great care and main- 
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taining the best ideal of the old college at a high degree of 
efficiency.”® 

h. Differentiation and Individualization, Walton C. 
John concludes a discussion of higher education with these 
words : 

“Whatever the existing educational trends may indicate 
respecting the emergence of different types of colleges, such 
emergence or submergence in the future doubtless will be 
controlled more and more by approved scientific information 
based upon careful experimentation; and although educa- 
tional trends seem at times to be divergent, there is increas- 
ing evidence to show that the colleges are giving more recog- 
nition to the student as an individual rather than as a rapidly 
moving cog in a complex machine by giving greater flexibil- 
ity when and where needed in the student’s program but at 
the same time encouraging as well as requiring him to assume 
as far as possible full responsibility for the successful out- 
come of his educational endeavors.”^ 

Summary, 

The development of education in the United States was 
retarded by the hardships of pioneering. Schools assumed 
different forms in various places because of the divergent 
nationalities and religious sects represented among our 
colonists. 

Although New England and the South were settled mainly 
by colonists from England, their views on government and 
their administrative units of government were very differ- 
ent. Despite Jeffersonian democracy, education in the South 
was for the few. In New England, on the contrary, an early 
and earnest effort was made to provide every child with a 
common school education at public expense. Transplanted 
New England settlements in the West carried with them this 
germ of the American public school system. Some grants in 

® United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, pp. 43-44. 

United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No, 20, p. 44. 
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the Northwest Territory and other annexed areas made pos- 
sible the development of both common schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The earliest secondary institutions were the Latin Gram- 
mar Schools and the private academies. Both gradually 
yielded before the public high school, which has recently 
grown greatly in attendance and in educational services 
rendered. 

With the exception of normal schools for the training of 
teachers, most institutions of higher learning existed for 
the education of the ministry. The curriculum of the early 
liberal arts colleges consisted chiefly of the classics, mathe- 
matics and the humanities. Later, the natural sciences, and 
still more recently the social sciences, made their way into 
the college curriculum. 

In the decade between the World War and the recent 
depression, colleges increased greatly in number and enroll- 
ment. The junior college, as well as the junior high school, 
has come into existence. Universities have become profes- 
sional schools and technical institutions have competed with 
liberal arts colleges. 
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Problems 

1. Contrast the schooling of George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

2. What was the Dartmouth College Case? Show its legal and edu- 
cational significance. 

3. What contributions did Barnard make to the cause of American 
education? Horace Mann? 

4. Compare the educational background found in ‘-The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” by Eggleston, with that in ‘‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy,” by Aldrich. 

5. Contrast the claims made for the 6-3-3 plan of education with 
the 8-4 plan. 

6. What is meant by the single salary schedule for teachers? What 
evil is it designed to correct ? 

7. What are the reasons for the early development of universal edu- 
cation in New England? 

8. What differentiates a profession from a trade? Is education a 
profession? Why or why not? 

9. Which function of the college and university is more important: 
the conservation of the knowledge of the past or the finding of 
new truths? Are they incompatible with each other? Would these 
two functions be of equal importance to the college freshman 
and the graduate student ? 

10. What did the old professor mean when he said that we arc sur- 
rounded by fertile fields of ignorance? 
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Chapter VIII ^ 


The Public School System of Today 


I. Integration and Centralization. 

B efore the nineteenth century the school in the United 
States was a local affair. The Federal Constitution made 
no mention of education. Consequently, this and other non- 
specified functions of government have lain within the resid- 
ual powers of the individual states. 

But the states were slow in asserting their authority in 
this field. The bulk of the population was rural and lived in 
comparative Isolation and Independence. Their interest In 
education never disappeared, despite the rigors of the fron- 
tier, and at times, as described, rose to considerable heights. 

But the local community school, whether under church, 
charity, public or other auspices, characterized education. 
From these there gradually emerged in the elementary field, 
the school district organization, foreshadowed in the town- 
ship arrangements of the Northwest Territory. Many of 
these districts were smaller than townships, especially in the 
East. Clusters of several families could organize a school 
district, generally under permissive state laws, if they 
wished ; if not, as they wished also.^ 

This procedure suited the needs of the agricultural popula- 
tion and reflected the temper of the times. Just as there has 
been a recurrent controversy as between states rights and a 
strong, centralized federal government, so rural people 
especially have emphasized community rights against cen- 

1 Thus the school district became the first of more than 100 varieties of 
special districts for special purposes now permitted under the laws of the 
states, each defining a community of interest that does not conform to an 
existing political subdivision. 
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tralized state controls. Their attitude was an outgrowth of 
the necessary self-sufficiency of the frontier. It was reenforced 
by the fact that education is a highly personal thing; it is 
where government touches the average rural family most 
intimately. Moreover the very concept of the state was vague 
in the early decades of national life when difficulties of trans- 
portation made a trip even to the county seat a rare event 
for the farm family. 

But as population increased communities grew. As roads 
improved they merged into one another. When the automo- 
bile came, not only had cities become numerous, but the whole 
aspect of rural America changed. Increasingly it became 
village- and town-centered. The hamlets that once dominated 
the rural scene were reduced to neighborhoods within the 
larger, integrated community. 

Coincident with these changes were others, some noted 
previously. Agriculture became more specialized and mech- 
anized, less self-sufficient. This meant that fewer persons 
could operate more acres. The population of many of the 
original school districts declined. Political responsibility 
became more insistent ; the need for more and better educa- 
tion manifested itself. Naturally then school districts com- 
bined, county organizations sprang up, problems emerged 
common to many counties. As state government had become 
better understood and had proved itself in other ways, cer- 
tain types of educational guidance and control were increas- 
ingly lodged and centralized in the hands of the state. The 
more important of these will now be described. 

II. State Control of Education. 

Before discussing this point it is necessary to note that 
in reality there are 48 systems of public education in the 
United States. This is inherent in our federal organization 
and is paralleled in other phases of our social life. Similarly, 
we have 49 banking systems, those of the states and that of 
the federal government. The shocks of the Great Depression 
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have resulted in a marked increase in the centralization of 
banking under the Federal Reserve,^ but in public health, 
education and many other fields the states are still largely 
supreme. A discussion of the powers and functions of state 
boards of education can therefore deal only with a relatively 
small number of major trends. Even in these, there will be 
found great variation among the states as to the details of 
operation. The attitudes and decisions of the people as to 
the desirability and extent of the centralization of educa- 
tional control in states as against counties and communities 
have proceeded at differing tempos in the various states. 
Certain regional similarities are discernable, roughly com- 
parable to attitudes regarding the relations of the states to 
the Federal Government. 

a. Functions of State Boards of Education. At present. 
It may safely be said that Individual states hold that the 
education of their children is under their own state jurisdic- 
tion. It is reserved for each state to decide how Its power 
over education shall be exercised by its state department of 
education In cooperation with local, county, town, township 
or city organization. 

Although the earliest duties of state departments of educa- 
tion were limited chiefly to fact finding, they are increasingly 
assuming the role of active directive agencies. Instead of 
belatedly taking account of activities, they are becoming 
centers of progressive movements for methods and adminis- 
tration in educational progress. On the whole, state depart- 
ments assume that they are responsible for unity In essentials 
throughout the state and should leave considerations of 
detail to local authorities. With increasing state authority 
has come Increased state appropriations and subsidies for 
education, especially since 1925. 

b. Federal Restrictions. Although no specific mention 

2 This is to be seen among other ways in the enormous increase in the 
number of banks that are members of the Federal Reserve System, since 
March, 1933. 
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is made of education in the Federal Constitution, the pro- 
vision that no state shall deprive persons of liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law or deny to any person equal 
protection of the laws has been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court as applicable to education. Two occasions, when cer- 
tain state laws were declared unconstitutional, illustrate this. 

The Nebraska legislature in 1919 passed a law restricting 
the teaching of German. This act of narrow patriotism was 
voided by the Supreme Court on the basis that rights long 
freely enjoyed in this particular case could not be infringed 
upon for inadequate reasons. 

The state of Oregon in 1922 passed a law by referendum 
abolishing all private schools. In declaring this law uncon- 
stitutional the Supreme Court said in part: 

“As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution may not be abridged by legislation which 
has no reasonable relation to some purpose within the com- 
petency of the state. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the state to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept Instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the state ; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations.”^ 

c. Control of the Currictdum, With the recent renewal 
of the trend toward Increased state support of schools, which 
had tended sharply downward from 1895 to 1925, there has 
come Increased regulation by the state of the public school 
curriculum. A minimum content In fundamental subjects is 
the most common form of regulation. In order to obtain state 
support, certain subjects must be taught. In some states, 
regulation is secured through state adoption of text books. 

Again, legislatures may prescribe certain doctrines, such 

® pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
45 S. Ct. 571 ; 268 U. S. 510; 69 L. Ed., 1070; 39 A. L. R., 468. 
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as a belief in God, and cei-tain practices, such as the salute 
to the flag. They may also proscribe certain doctrines, such 
as biological evolution, the teaching of which was forbidden 
by Tennessee in its state supported institutions. 

Legislatures often enact laws requiring the teaching of 
subjects designed to promote patriotism and what is con- 
sidered necessary to the preservation of the general welfare. 
A recent study showed that state legislatures made 926 cur- 
ricular prescriptions in 1923. Prescriptions in regard to 
nationalism increased most markedly. In 1903 there were 
147; in 1913, 196; in 1928, 304. On the other hand, the 
popularity of requirements for teaching health and “prohibi- 
tion” seemed to be waning.^ 

Specific requirements beyond the teaching of the funda- 
. mental subjects are often promoted by “civic and moral” 
enthusiasts. In passing these requirements legislatures seldom 
incorporate in the law financial provision or extra time for 
the added burden placed on the schools. As there is then 
the necessity for the elimination of other subjects in the 
school program, it is not uncommon to find such laws ignored, 
especially in the small rural schools. 

d. Compulsory Attendance. All states have compulsory 
attendance laws. The tendency to raise the age limit, in view 
of the decrease in child labor, is discussed elsewhere. It is 
sufficient to say here that the advances made in the age limits 
have not as yet been accompanied by a proportionate read- 
justment in the school curriculum. 

e. T eachers^ Licenses. The local board of education was 
formerly the sole judge of an applicant’s fitness to teach. As 
the public school systems grew it became evident that the 
boards needed the help of educational experts. Consequently, 
the state departments took over the problem of licensing 
teachers. A general raising of standards was the result. 


4 Flanders, Jesse Knowlton, Legislative Control of the Elementary Cur- 
riculum, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 195, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1925, p. 175, 
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The trend is still in the direction of higher qualifications. 
There is also a trend in licensing teachers in particular fields. 
Thus a person must have completed a certain amount of study 
in a specific subject in addition to educational ti'aining in 
order to obtain a license to teach that subject. The require- 
ments in the more industrialized and also the more progres- 
sive rural states are higher than in the others. Requirements 
are also related to the degree of power or influence the state 
board has achieved. 

f. Other Slate Regulations and Laws. There has been 
an increasing number of regulations more carefully defining 
and limiting the administrative functions of superintendents 
of schools and the powers of boards of education. Many 
states have laws regulating the tenure of teachers, pension 
provisions, minimum salary, length of school terms and the 
varying balance of control between school and health officials 
and many other authorities. In some states considerable con- 
trol is exercised over plans for new school buildings. 

There are still many unsolved problems in the regulation 
of schools. The variety of school laws of different states 
testify to this in their numerous and varied attempts at the 
solution of the many complex questions of educational 
administration which have arisen. 

III. Financial Support and State Aid. 

In no phase of educational activity is this more true than 
in the matter of the financial support of education and the 
amount and principles of extending financial assistance to 
local school districts. The present economic depression dis- 
sipated the idea that adequate financial support always had 
been, and would be, available for public education. History 
shows that this support has always followed the economic 
trends of the country. When times were prosperous there 
was an abundance of funds available for school purposes. 
When economic conditions were at a low ebb the schools 
suffered. 
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In the previous chapter we noted how land grants and 
permissive laws initiated the financial support of public 
education. These funds were often inadequate and had to be 
supplemented by rate bills, whereby parents made up the 
deficiency of school costs when public funds proved insuf- 
ficient. 

a. Necessity of State Guarantee of Minimum Education 
to AIL 

‘‘Although education is generally recognized as a state 
function, in a number of states the support of education falls 
largely upon the local community. If local communities are 
able to provide well equipped schools with a full educational 
program, everything is well. If, as is true in large parts of 
many states, there are areas which can conduct an educational 
program with difficulty, if at all, then the children in those 
communities are denied their educational opportunity and 
the state is negligent of its responsibility. It will be necessary, 
therefore, that the principle ‘the state to guarantee a basic 
minimum program and allow the local areas to add to that 
program’ gain widespread acceptance. Only through the 
actual carrying out of such a principle can there be any assur- 
ance that all of the citizens of America will in the future be 
prepared to meet the social and economic problems of their 
time.”^ 

Today state laws require school districts to support, wholly 
or partially, education through taxation. 

b. Variation in Amount of Aid Given by Different States. 

There is much variation In the practices of the states with 

respect to extending financial assistance to local districts. In 
1932 practically one-fifth of the funds expended by these 
districts came from the states. In 1895 the proportion was 
23 per cent; 30 years later, 16 per cent. But the variation is 
all the way from practically nothing to practically the total 

^ Ballou, Frank W., 13th Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A. Chapter XII. Progress in Education Organization, p. 208. 
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cost. In 1932, the most recent year for which data are avail- 
able, 18 states, 1 1 of them in the South, contributed in excess 
of 25 per cent of local school district revenues. Seven others 
exceeded or equalled the national average. Fourteen, repre- 
senting every census region except the Middle Atlantic, 
provided less than 5 per cent. These variations are another 
illustration of the force of contrasting philosophies as to the 
relation of minor civil units to the state. Though some indus- 
trial states likes Massachusetts give little aid to local schools 
and some rural states give a great deal, it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that almost all of low aid states are rural. 

c. General Principles Governing Extension of State Aid, 

The more usual principles governing the extension of aid 
to local school districts where the states do not bear the total 
cost may be outlined as follows: 

(1) Equalization of Ability. A graduated preferential 
plan has been developed whereby less prosperous sections 
receive a larger percentage of school costs than other dis- 
tricts. The state takes the attitude of sponsoring all its chil- 
dren. Educational need and ability to support schools are 
the criteria used. 

(2) Reward for Effort. A district making a special 
financial effort on its own behalf should receive additional 
financial encouragement rather than less state aid. The state 
under this plan matches dollars with the district. Sometimes 
this Is confined to : 

(3) Special Aid. There may be direct grants for specific 
purposes. 

(4) Equality of Opportunity for All Children. The 
state should feel that no child should be penalized because 
of his geographic location by a serious reduction in his oppor- 
tunity to develop his capacities through education. 

(5) Self Determination of Action. The state should 
not seek to exert more control over districts receiving greater 
state financial aid than over other districts. 
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(6) All Districts Encouraged. The poor districts should 
not monopolize the attention of the central body. There is 
need of state encouragement and oversight everywhere. 

d. Unequal Division of Wealth Among School Districts, 

The important practical reason for this agitation for state 

aid lies in the inequitable division of wealth as among school 
districts. There are cases where, within the same county, the 
taxable wealth per child may vary by a hundred-fold because 
of the presence in one district of taxable utilities, such as 
railroads, power and pipe lines, factories and the like, and 
their absence in a neighboring district. Even in such a rural 
state as North Dakota some counties have many times the 
wealth per child of others.^ This raises the whole question 
of the tax system that supports education. 

e. Present System of Taxation, It is estimated that 
approximately 80 per cent of the funds which support public 
education are derived through both local and state taxes on 
general property. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that this is both unsound and destined to become increasingly 
inadequate. It is an inheritance from the time when most of 
the wealth of a state was in the form of real estate, largely 
farm lands and buildings. At present, this form of wealth 
may represent, as in some states, only 30 per cent of the total 
wealth, and yet bear 80 per cent of the tax burden. The 
realization of this situation has caused many states to turn 
to new sources of revenue. Taxes on incomes, sales, inherit- 
ances, industries, alcoholic beverages, and amusements are 
examples of these new types. These are designed to supple- 
ment the general property tax as additional sources of state 
revenue. 

Since some of these new taxes are bitterly opposed and a 
few are held uneconomic by many tax experts, it is important 

<5 This is equally true nationally. The six richest states, considered as a 
group, are four' times as able as the six poorest to support a standardized 
educational program. This fact is one of the arguments used for federal aid 
to education, the plea being that democracy implies equality of educational 
opportunity and therefore a sharing of the costs in proportion to ability to pay. 
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to stress the shift of wealth that has forced the consideration 
of changes. The growth of new sources of income was the 
natural accompaniment of the development of industry and 
the rise of capitalism. This in turn created such Intangible 
forms of property as stocks and bonds, easily concealed 
from the eye of the assessor. 

f. Stabilization of School Funds, The rise and fall of 
financial support for public education with the turn of the 
business cycle results in grave social and educational strain. 
In periods of depression the schools generally have an added 
burden. Many children, ordinarily assimilated by Industry, 
remain In school. In addition, the school is made to feel the 
need for food, clothing and other necessities on the part of 
pupils to a greater degree than in periods of prosperity. 
Instead of responding to this demand the school Is often 
forced to curtail its activities and sometimes even to close 
its doors. 

The emergency expedients which have been used to bolster 
falling revenues, such as bond issues and borrowing against 
delinquent taxes, point to the need for a careful study of new 
and stable sources of school revenue, which can be relied 
upon in developing a long continuing and far-sighted 
program. 

A state system of taxation in which all taxes are turned 
into the general treasury and then budgeted according to 
state functions allows more resiliency than the commonly pre- 
vailing method. This method Is to “earmark” certain taxes 
for definite purposes such as a gasoline tax for highways 
and a general property tax for education. 

Another suggestion is that a far-reaching and carefully 
planned educational policy might be maintained through a 
reserve fund or quasi endowment, to be used in periods of 
depression. While this may seem somewhat Impractical, 
such financial planning for future educational needs seems 
to offer the only hope of avoiding repeated educational set- 
backs during periods of economic depression. 
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The functions of state boards of education and the pro- 
visions of state financial aid apply of course throughout entire 
states, but conditions are obviously not similar in all the 
school districts of a state. In particular there are sharp con- 
trasts between congested cities where single schools serve 
hundreds and even thousands of pupils and the rural areas 
with their low density of population and small schools averag- 
ing less than lOO pupils. Rural and urban differences must 
therefore be given some attention. 

IV. Rural Education. 

a. General Picture. As this is a democratic society, the 
basic aims and objectives of education in our public schools 
are held to be the same for all. Until a generation ago this 
view was not so widely accepted as at present, especially in 
regard to rural education. It was felt that since rural life 
was rather simple and since farming appeared to be a rather 
routinized and uncomplicated occupation the education of 
farm people could also be rather elementary. Then, as the 
rural-urban migration gained in power and became a national 
phenomenon, one of the ends of rural education was consid- 
ered to be the stemming of the tide of this population move- 
ment to the cities. It was natural that this objective should 
arise, for where it first appeared in New England, the rural- 
urban migration disrupted whole communities, and all but 
decimated whole populations. The attendant loss in capital 
values was large and some even feared for the safety of our 
food supply. However, later studies and clearer thinking 
have shown that the problem of rural education is not so 
simple. Again it is the concern of all, rather than merely that 
of the rural community itself. 

b. Economic and Social Importance of American Agricid- 
tural Life. 

‘‘Agriculture is by far the largest national industry. In 
the number of employees it exceeds the combined employees 
of the next five largest industries — construction woi’k, rail- 
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roads, textiles, machinery and coal. In the value of invest- 
ment agriculture again exceeds the combined total of the 
five next largest industries — railroads, oil, electricity, lumber 
and iron and steel.”^ 

Agriculture is not only our largest industry, but it is a basic 
one. Its products feed the workers in all other industries. 
Young people from farm communities enter all fields of 
activity and settle in our large cities, as well as country vil- 
lages. The members of the farm community hold equal legal 
and political rights. There is no place in the United States 
for an inferior soil tilling class. The interests of the farm 
and city are reciprocal. 

“The ordinary farm community is shown .... to be 
connected up with the life of the whole nation. So far reach- 
ing is the influence of a typical obscure farm community that 
the statesmen and thinking citizens of the nation appear to 
be highly interested parties to all rural community 
problems.”^ 

This is easier to state than to realize. Two considerations 
bearing on these reciprocal interests will therefore be briefly 
noted. In the first place, it is now well recognized that rural 
America is “the seed bed of the nation.” Most of the cities 
of more than 100,000 population, and many of the urbanized 
states are no longer producing enough children to sustain 
their present population. Without replenishment by rural 
migrants their populations will decline. The 1930 census 
recorded a beginning of this process in some cities. Further- 
more, declining enrollments in the lower grades of the 
elementary schools have already set in. But the migrants who 
arrive from rural areas have been schooled, fed and clothed 
in the country. In the 1920’s it has been estimated by federal 

The Outlook for Rural Education, Research Bulletin, N. E. A., Sept. 1931, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 25. 

S Hogg, Emily, The National Influence of A Single Farm Community, U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture Bulletin No. 984, Washington, D. C., 1926. In the century 
covered by this study, about one-half the children migrated to the city and 
many achieved distinction. 
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economists the net contribution of rural to urban America 
on this account was 1.4 billions of dollars annually or about 
one-eighth of the gross farm income. Moreover, the arrival 
of these rural migrants in cities in this decade made for 
increased trade and real estate activity.^ This is a severe 
drain on the resources of rural America. It proves the stake 
of the city in maintaining a high level of social life and educa- 
tion in the country. 

Again, though farm and village income is lower than total 
urban income, a higher proportion of it is spent for con- 
sumption goods. Thus in 1929 retail sales in open country, 
village and town stores accounted for 30 per cent of the 
retail trade of the nation, 15.4 billion dollars. Careful esti- 
mates show that from 15 to 20 per cent more of this trade 
was due to the purchases of rural and town dwellers in city 
stores. Thus the 52 per cent of our population that in 1930 
lived in places of less than 10,000 population contributed 
about their proportional share of the nation’s business. 
When farm purchasing power was cut in half by 1933 the 
whole nation suffered. The interesting one to one corre- 
spondence between farm income and the total volume of 
industrial wages is another evidence of the city’s stake in 
rural well being. 

c. Educational Implications of Recent Rural Develop- 
ments. 

The idea that the child born on the farm should remain 
there is anacronistic, undemocratic and rapidly disappearing. 
Moreover, as the efficiency of the American farmer increases, 
fewer are needed to supply food to a population whose rate 
of increase is rapidly declining and whose food habits have 
changed sharply. In addition, American agriculture has been 
organized on an export basis throughout the whole modern 
era until a few years ago. If, because of economic nationalism, 
tariffs and foreign competition, America loses its foreign 

^ For a fuller discussion of these points see Kolb and Brunner, A Study of 
Rural Society (Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1935) pp. 219-224. 
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markets for cotton, cereals and other products, serious prob- 
lems impend. How many farmers do we need? For that 
matter, how many doctors, stenographers, bricklayers and 
others do we need? Either there will be fewer people engaged 
in producing America’s daily bread or we will retrograde to 
a greater degree of subsistence farming than we have had 
for a century or more. This latter possibility will not be 
accepted without a struggle. Under normal conditions it Is 
natural for some rural youth to go to the cities as they did 
during the recent period of industrial expansion. It should 
be the task of education to help young men and women Intel- 
ligently choose and not to dictate to them. 

No one pretends that the educational needs of the rural and 
urban child are Identical, but that the schools that minister 
to both classes should be equally good. The claim is that all 
children In this democracy should have equal opportunity and 
not be penalized because of an isolated or impoverished rural 
environment. The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection demanded for every rural child ‘‘as satisfac- 
tory schooling, health protection and welfare activities as the 
city chlld.”^'' 

d. Impossibility of Rural Areas to Finance Schools, So 
long as education Is considered mainly the concern of the 
local community, as It Is at present, an equal educational 
opportunity for rural and urban children Is Impossible. The 
efficiency of education, Its length and the opportunity for 
It are in correlation with the wealth of the community. In 
this country, there is, among states and within individual 
states, and markedly between urban and rural centers, an 
unequal distribution of wealth. The distribution generally Is 
In favor of urban centers. This is true for a variety of reasons. 
The cities have become, not only the manufacturing, but the 
distributing and financial centers. These functions permit, 
even require concentration of population and capital. Con- 

10 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. Proceedings, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Daily, Nov. 28, 1930, Section II, p. 55. 
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versely, agriculture is extensive in its operation. It requires 
nearly three acres to sustain the life of one American one 
year, but the space required for selling him his goods is meas- 
ured by yards and a physician, even the specialist, rents his 
space by the square foot. 

The United States as a whole is well able financially to 
support education. It spends less than three per cent of its 
national income on education. Yet rural children are handi- 
capped. Farm taxes are high, the school taxes forming an 
appreciable portion of the load. Farm taxes are high, both 
because of the tax system already described and because in 
the 1910’s and somewhat in the 20’s the farmer was seeking 
to secure the best social utilities, such as roads and schools, 
he could afford. He made determined and costly efforts to 
improve his institutions. Moreover, with farm prices out of 
relation with the prices of the necessities the farmer buys,^^ 
it required more bushels of wheat, potatoes or what not to 
pay these taxes. 

In spite of great national wealth, the method in use for 
raising public revenues is so inadequate, inefficient and unjust 
that more generous support for schools must, in many places, 
await comprehensive revision of the tax program. 

‘‘The farmer is one of the chief sufferers from the almost 
exclusive reliance on the general property tax which still 
encumbers the public revenue systems of the United States. 

In 1926-27, taxes claimed about 30 per cent of the net 
rent of farm real estate. The result was that in 1925-26 
the current expense per pupil in average daily attendance in 
rural communities was 62.5 per cent of that in urban com- 
munities. In 1933-34 the ratio of taxes to net rent on farm 
property was even higher, in some areas approaching 100 
per cent. Therefore, the spread between urban and rural 

The ratio of prices received to prices paid which was about 100 during 
1909 to 1914 declined to 52 in 1933 and was 87 in Dec. 1935. 

12 National Education Association, Research Division, The Outlook for 
Rural Education. Research Bulletin, Sept. 1931, Vol. ix, No. 4, p. 245. 
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current expense per pupil was even greater than in the pre- 
vious decade.^ 

e. Results. The result is that the general picture of 
educational facilities, elementary and secondary, available 
to children in rural communities of the United States pre- 
sented is one of a multiplicity of small, relatively inefiective 
schools, inequitably distributed, and still more inequitably 
supported. Teachers are itinerant, undertrained and under- 
paid when compared with state standards and particularlj 
when cotnpared with standards prevailing in cities.^^ 

“The school term for the country as a whole is five weeks 
shorter in rural than in urban schools. In 1926 slightly over 
half the public school enrollment was in rural schools.”^® 

It must be remembered that the conditions described in 
this quotation arise because of inequalities in wealth, not only 
as among the states but also as among communities within 
a state. Such conditions cannot be completely removed with- 
out financial aid, on a state and probably a federal basis. 
They can be improved in part by the relocation of popula- 
tions now on uneconomic land as is being attempted by the 
Resettlement Administration. 

f. Consolidated Schools. A plan designed to equalize 
educational opportunities is the consolidated school. The 
development of the automobile and the construction of good 
roads jhave broken down the former isolation of the farmer. 
They have also eliminated many of the old, one-room, rural 
school houses. It is now easy and often economical to bring 
children considerable distances to a large and good school 
in less time than their parents took to walk to their poor, 
local schools. The motor bus has reduced the transportation 

13 Gaumnitz, W. H., Some Comparative Statistics of Public School Educa- 
tion in Urban and Rural Communities, U. S. Dept, of Interior, Bureau of 
Education Circular No. 27, Washington, D. C., 1928, p. 5. 

National Education Association, Research Division, Investing In Public 
Education. Research Bulletin 8, 193; Sept. 1930, Washington, D. C. 

Gaumnitz, W. H. & Cooke, Katherine M., Availability of Schools in 
Rural Communities, Thirtieth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Fart I, The Status of Rural Education, p. 83. 
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time and cost to such an extent that the rural consolidated 
school represents both a more economical and a more efficient 
school organization. 

V. City School Systems, 

a. Growth of Cities, As a result of industrial develop- 
ment, improved sanitation and transportation, cities have 
grown stupendously. Since 1870 the urbanization of our 
population has been especially marked. At that time, there 
were but fourteen cities having a population of over 100,000 
inhabitants, whereas in 1930 there were forty-one cities hav- 
ing a population of over 200,000 Inhabitants. In 1880, only 
29.5 per cent of our population was urban, but In 1930 56.2 
per cent of our people lived In cities. In such larger eastern 
states as New York and New Jersey the urban population 
Is about 80 per cent. Even In far western California the urban 
population is about 70 per cent.^^ 

b. Peculiar Social Features of Cities, As cities grew in 
number and size, they grew also in economic and political 
power. Nevertheless, they present marked social contrasts. 
Cities are now the concentrated centers of wealth and pov- 
erty, culture and ignorance of the nation. The city is, how- 
ever, the dominating force in much of our life and culture, 
though not to the extent sometimes claimed. It is often 
argued, and with some reason, that as cities have prospered, 
so have the countries of which they were the hubs ; and that 
as they declined and fell, so did the nations In which they 
were located. This, however, Is an over-simplification of some 
processes. It overlooks the reciprocal relations between city 
and country discussed above. The Roman Empire, for 

It must be remembered however that in 1930, 27 of our states were more 
rural than urban and 13 others more rural than the nation as a whole; that 
rural America has more than one-half the children under 16 years of age; that 
from 1930 to 1933 there was a pronounced urban-rural migration, that the num- 
ber of our farms and our farm population increased almost 10 per cent between 
1930 and 1935 and that judged by school census figures the urban share of 
population has dropped to perhaps 53 per cent of the total. This is the first 
time in our national history such a drop has occurred. 
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instance, fell when Rome declined, but the decline and fall 
of Rome was also associated with sharply decreased yields 
on the farms and serious soil erosion. The reasons for con- 
sidering rural education important have been given. So, too, 
are city children a vital concern of American education 
because of the concentration there not only of border chil- 
dren but also because of the centering in metropolitan areas 
of the bulk of our industries, our dominating financial insti- 
tutions and the press and radio and other agencies seeking 
to mould public opinion. 

c. Educational Problems of City Children. While the 
city may be an excellent place for adult business enterprise, 
entertainment, and cultural contacts. It possesses numerous 
disadvantages for children. A city with adequate play space 
for Its boys and girls would be a decided exception to the 
general rule. Contact with nature is almost out of the ques- 
tion. There are few practical, healthful opportunities for 
the city child to develop habits of useful work compared to 
those of the country child. The child needs more than skill 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. These subjects are taught 
well in most city school systems. It is the other educational 
problems which are the pressing ones In the city. 

Free school training, adult education, and the Americani- 
zation of large numbers of foreign-born are other educational 
problems of the city. However, they are discussed elsewhere. 

d. Special Features of City School Systems. While at 
first glance the city school system may appear only as the 
country or village district grown to a large size, it has, 
nevertheless, certain problems of its own. Its very size causes 
complexity and the development of special interests. Again, 
social, economic and political conditions vary so with different 
cities that each has many special problems which require 
Individual means for their solution. 

Although necessarily a part of the state organization, 
cities have, on the whole, wide discretionary powers. They 
are expected to meet the minima requirements, but beyond 
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that the city may act freely, particularly in the field of 
methods and in the choice of the tools by which it seeks to 
educate. 

e. A dministration of City School Systems. The modifica- 
tion of school systems in accordance with their change from 
rural and village to urban systems has been the center of 
attention of school administrators. Because cities have offered 
the most lucrative opportunities for leadership, they have 
attracted the best minds to their service. The advances in 
public education made in the last fifty years have been in a 
large degree due to the forward movements in the cities. 
Organization, administration, instruction, equipment and 
buildings have been constantly bettered. 

At first, the local school directors appointed a teacher to 
the one-room school. It is a far cry from that situation to 
the present one employed in most large cities. With the 
growth and consolidation of the cities and the schools, prob- 
lems became too technical to be handled by laymen. Gradually 
boards of education evolved which reserved for themselves 
mainly legislative functions and delegated to educational 
specialists the executive duties of organization, management 
and other work more closely related to the problems of 
instruction. 

This evolution has been no simple process, neither has it 
been accomplished within a brief span of years. Various 
means of school control and management developed in dif- 
ferent cities. Citywards often elected representatives to large 
committees -which controlled the schools. Finally, large 
boards of education gradually gave way to less unwieldy 
bodies. 

At present, the prevailing custom is to center authority 
in a superintendent of schools who is directly responsible to 
the board of education. The board acts as the representative 
of the people and the state. In conjunction with the superin- 
tendent, it is responsible for the general policy of the system, 
but it delegates to him its executive authority. 
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The superintendent of a large city school system neces- 
sarily has many subordinate officers of instruction. To them 
different aspects of the work are delegated. They generally 
include such things as health education, compulsory school 
attendance, special education, buildings, equipment, research, 
vocational training, counseling and so forth. Although many 
departments are common to most large city school systems, 
each city has developed its system more or less independ- 
ently. 

VI. Federal Government, 

Education in the United States is primarily a state func- 
tion, and the federal government participates in no direct 
control. Compared to other countries, where the administra- 
tion is central and direct, our governmental control of educa- 
tion is decentralized and indirect. 

Most federal activities may be grouped under three gen- 
eral headings : the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion through the Federal Office of Education, the periodic 
White House Conferences, and the subventions for specific 
educational purposes granted by Congress. 

There are also many educational activities under different 
federal departments and their various bureaus. For Illustra- 
tion, the training of officers for the army and navy Is under 
control of the Department of War and the Department 
of the Navy; the Department of Agriculture supervises 
courses in agriculture for children and adults; the Depart- 
ment of Labor supervises considerable child welfare work 
through its Children’s Bureau; the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation trained or retrained wounded World War 
veterans. The Indian Service operates its own schools on the 
reservations. Finally, the variety of information of an educa- 
tional nature made available by one branch or another of 
the federal government is stupendous. 

a. United States Office of Education, The Federal Office 
of Education is organized under the Department of the 
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Interior. Its chief function is the collection and dissemination 
of educational statistics. A brief review of its divisions and 
their functions is probably the best means of obtaining a 
clear view of its numerous and important services to Ameri- 
can education. 

( 1 ) The Editorial Division publishes a magazine, School 
Life. This is not only the official organ of the Office of Educa- 
tion but also a teachers’ guide to all the publications of the 
government which may be useful to schools. 

(2) The Library Division collects material for the above 
division and acts as recorder for educational publications. 
Studies of the library as an educational instrument are being 
made constantly. 

(3) ‘‘The Service Division accepts major responsibility 
for service contacts with school systems. The specialists in 
this division meet with state and local school officials for 
guidance. At present, there are specialists who stand ready 
to give advice on adult education, commercial education, 
elementary school projects, home economics, education by 
radio, recreational and physical education, and school build- 
ing problems. 

(4) The Division of Research and Investigation is the 
heart of the Office of Education. It receives from foreign 
and domestic sources numerous reports on various educa- 
tional matters which are there digested and published. It is 
interested in administrative, curricular, financial and other 
phases of the school systems in the United States. Special 
problems, such as Negro education, the education of excep- 
tional children, foreign school systems and collegiate and 
university education, as well as the compilation of data in 
its own statistical department, represent some of its numerous 
activities and fields of investigation. 

(5) The Major Surveys Division was created in order 
to more thoughly investigate certain problems in education. 
Its policy has been to run three major surveys of three years’ 

Annual Report of the Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, 1931. 
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duration, one beginning every year. The experts conducting 
the survey were to be employed only for the duration of the 
survey. This division was created by the former commis- 
sioner of education, William John Cooper, who was espe- 
cially interested in research. 

b. White House Conferences. From time to time, a 
president who was particularly interested in the welfare of 
children called a conference of the leaders in child welfare 
in order to expedite progress in this field. The usual procedure 
has been to organize a committee which planned the scope of 
the conference. Executive committees were then formed 
which dealt with specific phases of the problems outlined 
for discussion. 

The release of the published reports at the time of the 
meetings of the conference proper has been the initial impetus 
for a variety of endeavors to give children the benefit of the 
best available knowledge in relation to their physical and 
mental care. For example, the Children’s Bureau, which 
arose by act of Congress in 1913, was largely the result of 
the White House Conference called by President Roosevelt 
in 1909. Many state and municipal child caring bureaus and 
departments have been instigated, and others strengthened, 
by these conferences. 

The most recent conference was that called by President 
Hoover in 1930. Its work was divided into four sections: 
medical service, public health service and administration, 
education and training, and the handicapped. The considera- 
tion given to education is best understood by a perusal of the 
section on education and training which was organized into 
seven main committees, each one of which issued an authori- 
tative volume on the topic it had under consideration, and 
each one of which had its own sub-committee. The commit- 
tees were those on (i) The Family and Parent Education, 
(2) The Infant and Pre-school Child, (3) The School Child, 
(4) Vocational Guidance and Child Labor, (5) Recreation 
and Physical Education, (6) Special Classes, and (7) Youth 
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Outside the Home and School. The spirit and scope of the 
conference is best shown by the Children’s Charter which 
was distributed throughout the United States. It may be 
found at the conclusion of the last chapter of this book. 

c. Grants and Subventions, An earlier chapter spoke of 
the Federal aid to education through the establishment of 
land grant colleges. Beginning at a later period, education 
for agriculture received aid at different periods from the 
central government, notably during the Civil War. But It 
was not until 1914 that states had to make certain guarantees 
of action to benefit by this federal patronage. At that time, 
a law was passed to encourage agricultural education. States 
were required to match the federal appropriation dollar for 
dollar. Thus the use of state funds was directed by the federal 
government. This created a form of Indirect control over 
state education. 

When the federal government, through the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act In 1917, made provision for the 
encouragement of vocational education, such Indirect control 
was further Increased. Besides the matching of funds the 
states were required to submit to a specially created body, 
known as the Federal Board of Vocational Education, plans 
for their vocational education program. The most recent 
grants of the federal government of an educational nature 
for the Civil Conservation Corps and Adult Education are 
discussed In the chapter on Adult Education. 

d. Centralization versus State and Local Control, The 
tendency to supervise more rigidly funds granted for educa- 
tion by the federal government is now evident. The Increased 
interest of the federal government has been shown also by 
the insertion of certain educational provisions in the enabling 
acts which were the bases of transfer from territorial status 
to statehood. Educational requirements became much more 
specific for the latest admittances. 

There are those who favor increased federal control of 
education to the degree of having an especially created 
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Department of Education with a seat in the presidential 
cabinet. They hold that ( i ) Such an arrangement would be 
more sensitive to the social needs of the country as a whole. 
The disparity in wealth between rich urban centers and 
sparsely settled areas would not be reflected in such glaring 
differences in the quality and quantity of education for the 
children of these areas as is the case today. (2) The various 
educational services of government, just mentioned, would 
be handled more efficiently under one agency. (3) Research 
would be stimulated. Congress has repeatedly shown itself 
more willing to appropriate funds for scientific inquiry than 
have state governments. (4) Gi'eater participation of the 
federal government in education would result in higher 
standards of supervision and control. (5) The task of col- 
lecting and disseminating educational statistics, the only work 
upon which there seems to be general agreement that the 
federal government should do, would be greatly facilitated. 

At present, research work is seriously handicapped by the 
fact that each state collects information for itself, and in its 
own manner, on those matters which seem of most impor- 
tance to it. The different states send to the federal govern- 
ment a variety of information on miscellaneous matters and 
on widely different forms, just as a matter of courtesy. There 
is neither coordination nor compulsion. The Federal Office 
of Education has to sift this material into uniform and com- 
parable units. A recent study reported that the depart- 
ments of education of ten different states collected informa- 
tion concerning over two thousand different items, but that 
no one item of information was collected by all of the ten 
state departments.^^ 

Nevertheless, there is still some opposition to this grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of increased Federal participation in 
education. Many believe that the state and local units of gov- 


William C. Reavis, Items of Information Collected by Department of 
Instruction of Ten Representative States, Elementary School Journal, May, 
1929, vol. xxix, pp. 666-73. 
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ernment are more sensitive to, and thus better able to min- 
ister to, the educational needs of their own communities than 
is the Federal government. 

“The National Advisory Committee on Education, 
appointed to formulate a policy for federal participation in 
education, overwhelmingly opposed dictation to the states 
directly or indirectly. This committee recommended that in 
the future no specification be made of particular phases of 
education to be supported by federal grants, that no require- 
ment of matching be imposed when federal aid is provided 
and that no approval of plans be required.’’^^ 

Summary. 

The past century saw the evolution of the public school 
system of the United States. Its growth was accompanied by 
integration and centralization. However, public education, 
like public health, is within the jurisdiction of the individual 
states. 

State departments of education formulate general policies 
and maintain minimum standards of education. Again, they 
extend financial aid to local school systems, particularly those 
in rural communities, which are economically unable to pro- 
vide educational opportunities out of their own taxes on local 
real estate. 

Inprovements in motor transportation, as well as state 
aid, have made possible the substitution of the large and effi- 
cient consolidated rural school for the numerous, one-room 
country school houses of our grandparents. 

Large cities have their own public school systems. As they 
receive little or no state aid, they are subject to only slight 
supervision by state departments of education. Progressive 
city systems offer unusual educational opportunities, but city 
life, likewise, has some serious educational limitations for 
growing children. 

Judd, Charles H., Education, Recent Social Trends, Chapter VII, p. 363, 
quoting Federal Relations to Education, Part I, Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, Washington, 1931, pp. 37-8. 
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The Federal government has a Bureau of Education in 
the Department of the Interior. The work of the Federal 
Commissioner of Education is chiefly that of research or fact 
finding. Several White Flouse Conferences have been the 
source of much educational enlightenment and inspiration. 
Federal subsidies for particular types of education, such as 
vocational training, have been given to individual states on 
certain specified conditions. 
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Problems 

1. What are the arguments for and against a Department of Edu- 
cation in the President’s cabinet? 

2. Discuss the best methods for the professional improvement of 
teachers in service. 

3. To what extent should associations of parents and teachers be 
allowed to influence the formulation of school policies? 

4. Report on some sources of revenue for school support other than 
a tax on real estate. 

5. Report on the question of college entrance requirements. 

6. Describe the junior high school movement in your locality. 

7. Investigate the junior college and report on its history and geo- 
graphical development, its aims and accomplishments. 

8. What is the place of private schools in a democracy? What con- 
trol, if any, should be exercised by the state ? 

9. Sketch the organization of your state university. 

10. How would you distinguish between a college and a university? 

11. Compare the educational offerings of an urban and a rural high 
school in your state. 

12. What social and economic changes are taking place in many rural 
areas? Investigate and report in class. Stress educational sig- 
nificance. 
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Chapter IX 


The Curriculum and Guidance 


T he curriculum is the material of instruction used to pro- 
mote the necessary growth and desirable changes in chil- 
dren so they may fit better into group life. The curriculum, 
therefore, must have a twofold basis, the child and Ameri- 
can civilization. It will be remembered from Chapter II that 
the aims of education are not only the acquisition of Infor- 
mation and skills but also the formation of socially desirable 
attitudes. 

I. Social Aspect of the Curriculum. 

Probably the two most outstanding characteristics of 
American civilization are its dynamic nature and its com- 
plexity.' American history is one of vast changes Incident to 
the conquest and settlement of a continent and the later 
development of Industrialization and urbanization. 

“Engaged in digging ditches, pumping oil, rolling steel 
and running trains, America borrowed her architecture, 
looked to classical Europe for her art norms, and disowned 
Whitman. Passing the fin de siecle with the physical basis 
laid, the faintest outlines of an Indigenous culture — litera- 
ture, art, the stage, architecture — appear.”^ 

America changed and grew so fast physically, she had 
little time or energy left to develop along the line narrowly 
denoted as cultural. Coming to maturity let us hope she will 
finally develop that supreme quality of maturity, namely 
the ability of self-analysis. 

^ Bripigs, T. H., Curriculum Problems and Chapters on The Curriculum 
in Secondary Education. 
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The United States now finds Itself more interdependent 
than any society ever was before. Due to the specialization 
of modern life, her citizens depend not only on each other 
for food, shelter and clothing, but on other people as well. 
Thus our society Is a complex and constantly changing living 
organism. Consequently, the school, which is a part of it, 
must also change. 

The curriculum is therefore a tremendous social force. 
Both by what It Includes, and by what it excludes, it shapes a 
nation’s character and It Influences the attitudes and 
actions of future citizens. This Is well recognized by special 
Interests and pressure groups who seek to include specific 
subjects or teachings In the school program. It is realized 
also by those opposing and those advocating Inclusion of cur- 
rent social problems and controversial issues in the work of 
the school. The curriculum maker has a powerful influence 
in moulding the long time destiny of the United States. 

II. Individual Aspect of the Curriculum. 

The process of adapting the child to his environment is 
the province of the educator. After discovering that to 
which he must be adapted, — ^American society, — the edu- 
cator must consider the human material with which he has 
to work, the child, and the subjects and methods to which 
he must be subjected to bring him into harmony with his 
environment. 

Let us consider, then, the child himself. Just as sociology 
brings out more clearly the aims of instruction, so psychology 
throws its light on the methods of Instruction. The contri- 
butions of psychology pertinent to this discussion may be 
summarized under the following five heads : 

a. F ormal Discipline. The findings of modern psychol- 
ogy have led to the abandonment of the formerly accepted 
pedagogical doctrine of formal discipline. The principle now 
generally accepted is that specific exercise develops specific 
and not general skill, ability, and endurance, both mental and 
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physical. It is now generally maintained that, it is wasteful 
and unjustifiable to teach any subject merely because of its 
theoretical value in disciplining the faculties of the mind. 

It has been shown that one who could spell numerous 
words orally would make blunders in writing them. Mem- 
ory is specific in its functioning. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that every normal mind learns and is developed 
only in those special things in which it has been trained. 

The educational significance of this stand is that subject 
matter which relates directly to the needs of actual life 
should be selected and other material should be disregarded. 

b. Individual Differences. A second contribution of 
modern psychology is the importance of individual differ- 
ences among children. This has been established by the 
measurement of intelligence and scholastic achievement. We 
know that the range is great. This fact implies differentia- 
tion in curriculum. Knowledge relative to variation in physi- 
cal abilities, the emotions, and character traits is coming 
along and emphasizing this need for further differentiation 
in instruction. 

c. Educating the Emotions as well as the Intelligence. 
In analyzing human reactions, psychologists have pointed 
out the difference between emotions or feelings and intelli- 
gence or reasoning. The education given in our schools was 
mainly on the intellectual side. Training of the emotions 
was neglected. In developing aesthetic tastes and apprecia- 
tions we lacked a thorough understanding of the breadth 
and depth of this educational problem, which involved more 
than one psychological dimension. 

d. Continuity of Development. A fourth important 
premise of modern psychology is that of continuity in the 
development of children. The mental and physical develop- 
ment of rnost normal individuals is a fairly continuous proc- 
ess ; there are no great spurts or dormant periods. Even a 
generation or more ago William James In his Talk to 
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Teachers,” was accustomed to point out that children 
learned to swim in the winter as well as in the summer, and 
to skate in the summer as well as in the winter. 

e. Psychological rather than Logical Approach. Psy- 
chology says to us: “Subject values and methods must be 
treated in terms of the laws of learning and the application 
of knowledge to the activities of life, rather than primarily 
in terms of the demands of any subject as a logically 
organized science.” Its conclusion is: “The value of what 
a child learns is determined largely by the way he learns it. 
In other words, subject matter and method may not be 
separated.” 

III. Elementary School Curriculum. 

In the light of these findings of psychology and those 
sociological factors noted earlier, let us look first at some 
typical additions to and subtractions from the old cur- 
riculum. 

a. Specific Changes. Health, for illustration, had a hard 
time getting into the curriculum, and when it did, it was in 
the form of physiology and anatomy, rather than hygiene. 
Children were forced to learn the names and places of cer- 
tain bones, muscles, and organs. It took a generation to find 
out that such teaching did not greatly change people’s habits 
of living. Now the best schools are teaching health habits. 
Instead of learning the names of the teeth, their children 
have tooth-brush drills. 

The new curriculum is improving the teaching of the 
fundamental processes. The dead mass of materials that 
children do not use is being cut. By their elimination or reduc- 
tion, more time and energy is left for increased and improved 
drills on the essentials. 

Spelling has been severely pruned, but the words often 
misspelled and commonly used in life are being emphasized. 
Technical and unusual words, that were formerly taught, 
are being eliminated. Not a single word is being retained in 
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present-day spelling courses on the theory that it will be 
valuable in the training of memory. 

Much time was formerly spent in the study of formal 
grammar. Now the child learns only the common construc- 
tions which are used daily, but often Incorrectly. Emphasis 
is placed on correct speech and coherent composition, rather 
than on the parsing of a sentence. Literature is read for 
enjoyment, rather than used as a grammatical exercise. 

The old arithmetic, which was written to provide mental 
gymnastics for the child, contained a lot of useless informa- 
tion. The new arithmetic deals with life situations within the 
experience of the child. The reasoning power developed by 
arithmetic can be utilized in arithmetic situations only; but 
today these situations do not constitute the largest or most 
important part of the life of the typical American. 

Many other subjects which deal with political and social 
behavior are making their legitimate demands and filling the 
space left by the compression or elimination just mentioned. 

Worthy home membership first saw light in the curricu- 
lum In cooking and sewing. Now we have additional, richer 
and more advanced courses designed to help In the art of 
living together, to develop our appreciations, and to help 
toward the creation of a home which will stand as a bulwark 
for American Ideals. 

Vocational training, except in the sense of giving under- 
lying principles and a broad view of many occupations, does 
not enter Into the elementary school. There Is no place for 
specific vocational training there. 

Our old civics were borrowed from the law schools. Our 
new civics try to develop right habits and attitudes for the 
child while a child. By being a good citizen of the home, the 
school and the neighborhood, the child learns to be a useful 
citizen of the state, the nation, and the world. 

b. New Purposes. In the near future It may be neces- 
sary for a man to work only six hours a day and perhaps for 
only five days In the week. The coming of the shorter work- 
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mg day and increased leisure should modify our educational 
program accordingly. There is greater need for developing 
appreciation and less need for inculcating the discipline of 
hard labor. 

Familiarity precedes taste. The homes of average Ameri- 
cans do not supply the material for developing a proper 
appreciative background. It is up to the school to supply the 
need for aesthetic satisfaction; and popular demand will 
relieve the artist from the necessity of the patronage of the 
wealthy. 

The charge has been made that the public school has 
failed in its responsibility to develop popular appreciation of 
good music, drama and art.^ 

c. Implications of Individual Differences. The study of 
individual differences has resulted in numerous attempts at 
adjustment which Influence the curriculum. The Dalton Lab- 
oratory Plan, the Winnetka Plan, the Cambridge Plan, and 
the Santa Barbara Plan are famous. These are examples of 
a definite breaking up of the classroom organization to attain 
these ends of keeping the old classroom organization but 
working by means of ability groups. 

Highly differentiated curricula are necessary If we are 
to have ability grouping. Children In the highest group 
should be forced to attend school for a longer period of 
time than those in lower groups. Their curriculum should be 
one that develops originality and it should give plenty of 
opportunity for creative expression. The poorly endowed 
child also should have a special form of education, based 
mainly on the acquisition of simple habits and skills rather 
than on the attempt to develop reflective thinking. This 
whole problem emphasizes more than anything else the need 
of experimentation and definite scientific knowledge. 

We know children vary and become more differentiated 
as they grow older. How to take advantage of this fact Is 
the problem. 


2 Cf. Horn, J. L., The American Elementary School. 
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d. Necessity of Constant Change. Finally, it is evident 
that the curriculum will always be changing in the endless 
attempt to adjust itself to that living organism, society, of 
which it is a part but behind which it must by necessity always 
lag. The curriculum is constantly changing also, because of 
modifications in educational theory due to the newer findings 
of modern psychology. 

IV. Secondary School Curriculum. 

Changes in educational theory and increasing knowledge 
of child psychology have affected the secondary school cur- 
riculum, as well as that of the elementary school. Moreover, 
other factors have influenced the secondary school making it 
somewhat unique in the educational world. 

a. Increased Attendance in High Schools. The first fac- 
tor is the large and increasing attendance in the American 
secondary school. Fifty years ago, only a small percentage of 
the population received some high school education. 

An ever larger percentage of high school students failed 
to regard secondary education merely as a foundation for 
further study. The secondary school came to look upon its 
training more and more as having definite life values for 
many, rather than as having only the narrow and specific 
function of preparing the few for college entrance. This 
enlargement of function necessitated many curricular 
changes, but they lagged behind increased enrollment in the 
secondary school. 

As compared with the integrating curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, which primarily tries to give the common 
necessities of education to all, the secondary school curricu- 
lum is becoming more and more differentiated. One voca- 
tional subject after another has entered in. The modern high 
school aims to prepare the student for his next step in life, 
whether it be further academic education or not. 

Increased secondary school attendance has had other 
effects. For illustration, it has put education on what many 
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term “a mass production basis.” Many high schools, espe- 
cially those in cities are enormous, some operate on a strictly 
standardized factory plan. 

The secondary school curriculum Is divided into rather 
unrelated units and distributed over fragments of subjects. 
After the completion of one of these units, such as geometry 
or European history, the pupil may ever after cast It from 
his mind, so far as the school Is concerned. 

The large numbers attending the secondary school have 
lowered the general average of intelligence of Its pupils. 
In doing so, the standard of achievement has been depressed. 
The gifted students often have been penalized by being 
forced or permitted to work below their Intellectual capaci- 
ties. Here, again, the problem of child development is related 
to that of increased attendance. The great range of Indi- 
vidual differences among pupils, in both capacity and aims, 
is causing the secondary school to vary its methods as well 
as to Increase Its curricular offerings. 

b. Problems of Mental Discipline. Bound up with the 
whole problem of the secondary school Is that of mental 
discipline. As this question affects the secondary school cur- 
riculum in particular, the following more specific view of 
the subject, although somewhat repetitive, is necessary. 

The old view was, that it did not matter greatly what 
subject was taught, just so It was difficult and disagreeable. 
This theory, that any study would strengthen some one of 
the assumedly different mental faculties of memory, reason, 
or will power, had an Interesting history. It is one of the best 
examples on record of the defense mechanism called ration- 
alization. 

The study of Latin, for illustration, has led the fight for 
its retention in the high school curriculum mainly on the 
basis of this doctrine. At one time a knowledge of Latin was 
the only means to a knowledge of the humanities. The beauty 
and truth in the thoughts of the men of ancient and medieval 
times were expressed in this language. The humanists, as they 
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were called, were interested in life. They found it interpreted 
more truthfully and beautifully through the classics than 
through any other means. In seeking to study life at its best, 
they studied, of necessity, Latin. As it is always easier to 
imitate through the acquisition of facts than by the inculca- 
tion of the spirit, the spread of humanism became formal. 
To write a good Ciceronian Latin sentence, became more 
important than to develop new meanings of life or to know 
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its depth and richness. The European vernaculars developed 
their own literatures, and added scientific vocabularies far 
surpassing that of the old languages. Yet, Latin was still 
taught and its proponents sought new means to justify its 
retention in the curriculum. Hence, they propounded and 
utilized the doctrine of formal discipline. Latin developed 
the mind. 

In self-defense the proponents of science claimed later 
that if Latin did this, their own science did the same. The 
doctrine of formal discipline became the support not merely 
of the classics, but also of the natural sciences. It was of 
especial help also to teachers of mathematics when the use- 
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fulness of that subject was attacked by those who sought to 
reorganize the high school curriculum on the basis of physi- 
cal and social needs. 

Modern psychology claims that the mind is trained spe- 
cifically and not generally. Latin trains the mind to do Latin. 
Neither it, nor any other subject, has any mystical power to 
justify for itself a place in the curriculum on the basis of its 
developing general mental ability. Thus, modern psychology 
has blasted the formal discipline theory of education, namely, 
that certain subjects have especial and peculiar powers of 
mental development, and that such educational attainment 
will carry over Into life situations where they will help to 
solve other problems in different fields. 

c. Expansion of the Curriculum. Historically, the cur- 
ricular content, — notably Latin and theology, — was trans- 
planted from Europe to America. Before the Revolution, 
however, science In the form of geography was introduced. 
Later, history found its way in. Yet, instead of dealing with 
the problems of the economic and social life of the people, 
both were bare statements of facts and chronicles of politi- 
cal events. Similarly, science was a catalogue of places, a 
scientific classification of animals and plants. 

Industrial history and civics did not appear till after the 
Civil War. Civics at first were merely the memorization of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Lit- 
erature gradually wended Its way Into the curriculum, appear- 
ing first in school readers as disjointed excerpts of English 
classics. American literature was non-existent. 

Table I shows better than any discussion the increase in 
subjects in the secondary school curriculum. But the jump 
from nine subjects In 1890 to thirty-six In 1928 does not tell 
the whole story. Manual training, for Illustration, may rep- 
resent numerous different courses. In a modern urban high 
school such activities may include woodwork, metal work, 
mechanical drawing, automobile mechanics and other 


courses. 
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A perusal of Table I shows that Latin and other tradi- 
tional subjects have suffered a decline. However, this decline 
may be relative rather than absolute, because of the increas- 
ing number of high school students. The newer practical sub- 
jects are increasing in number and in students enrolled, both 
absolutely and relatively. This reflects the change in philos- 
ophy in regard to secondary school education. The high 
school is thought of no longer as a preparatory school for 
those wishing to enter college. It is now considered to be an 
institution whose duty it is to aid youth in its preparation 
for the complex activities found in numerous walks of life. 

d. New Aims in Curriculum Making, Gradually Ameri- 
can education became conscious of itself. The abandonment 
of the doctrine of formal discipline gave an Impetus to the 
social viewpoint of instruction. Educators are now analyzing 
contemporary society and are endeavoring to organize for 
childhood the knowledge, habits, attitudes, emotions and 
skills most necessary for its adaptation. In such a direction 
seems to He the new curriculum, a body ever changing, which 
will serve society’s childhood better, the closer it approxi- 
mates in content the materials of our dynamic social life. 

V, Guidance, 

a. Significance of Guidance. The importance of guid- 
ance is readily seen If education is considered as having two 
aspects : the formative aspect based on the development of 
habits, skills. Interests, knowledge, and the like; and the 
selective aspect concerned with choice and adjustment. 

b. Nature of Guidance. Guidance is this selective aspect 
of education. It is concerned primarily with the selection of 
certain acquisitions rather than with the acquisitions them- 
selves. Any aid, directly or Indirectly given, that helps in 
any choice, may be considered guidance. 

c. Kinds of Guidance. The kind of guidance given Is 
determined by the type of choice or crisis that Is facing the 
student at a particular time. Typical choices in the lives of 
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Table i 

Percentage of Pupils in Public Secondary Schools Enrolled 
IN Certain Subjects of Instruction, 1890-1928.'^ 


Subject 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1922 

1928 

Latin 

34-7 

50.16 

49.1 

27.5 

22.0 

French 

5.8 

7.8 

9.9 

15-5 

14.0 

German 

10.5 

14-3 

23.7 

.7 

1.8 

Spanish 

. . . 


.7 

11.3 

944 

Greek 

3.1 

2.9 

.8 

.1 

.1 

Algebra 

45-4 

56.33 

56.9 

40.2 

35-2 

Geometry 

21.3 

27.4 

30.9 

22.7 

19.8 

Physics 

22.2 

19.0 

14.6 

8.9 

6.9 

Chemistry 

lO.I 

7-7 

6.9 

74 

7-1 

Physical Geography . . . 

. . . 

23-4 

19.3 

4*3 

2.7 

Zoology 

. . . 

. . . 

8.0 

1*5 

.8 

Botany 

. . . 

. . . 

16.8 

3.8 

1.6 

Biology 


. . . 

... 

8.8 

13*6 

Physiology 

. . . 

27.4 

15.3 

5.1 

2.7 

Hygiene and sanitation 


... 

. . . 

6.1 

7.8 

General Science 


... 

. . . 

18.3 

17-5 

Rhetoric 


38.5 

57.1 1 



English literature 

. . . 

42.1 

57-1 J 

j O.U 

93H 

American history 1 




' 15-3 

17.9 

English history 




2.9 

.9 

Ancient history 

^ 27.3 

38.2 

55.0 ^ 

17.2 

10.4 

Medieval and modern 






history 




. 154 

11.3 

World history 




. . . 

6.1 

Civil government 


21.7 

15.6 

19-3 

6.7 

Community Civics .... 



. . . 


134 

Economics 




4.8 

5-1 

Agriculture 



4-7 

5-1 

3*7 

Home economics 



3.8 

14-3 

16.5 

Manual training 




10.5 

12.5 

Drawing and art 




14.8 

18.6 

Music 




25*3 

26.0 

Arithmetic 



. . . 

10.5 

2.4 

Bookkeeping 




12.6 

10.7 

Shorthand 




8.9 

8.7 

Typewriting 




I3-I 

15.2 

Commercial arithmetic. 




1*5 

7.0 


United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1926- 
1928, pp. 1057-58. 
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individuals on which intelligent guidance may have a para- 
mount effect are those concerning occupations, schools, cur- 
ricula, courses of study, school activities, and recreations. 
That the various fields of choice have a very close relation- 
ship to one another is apparent. 

d. Aim of Guidance. There Is another feature closely 
woven within this relationship that is not so evident. It is that 
the individual most concerned Is the one to make his own 
series of decisions. The aim of guidance is to aid him in mak- 
ing these decisions more wisely. Guidance is misinterpreted 
when construed as the will of elders being imposed In either 
a direct or an Indirect manner. 

e. Necessity of Guidance. In the relatively static society 
which existed before the Industrial Revolution, the house- 
hold for generations had detei'mined the training and occu- 
pations of its members. Consequently, there was relatively 
small need for any consideration of the choices of youth. 
Moreover, status was relatively fixed, population was rela- 
tively immobile, and economic life was relatively local, sim- 
ple and self-sufficient. 

The Industrial Revolution has changed this entire situa- 
tion. Power machinery has displaced the hand tool, the 
machine tender the craftsman, and the factory system the 
domestic system. New processes and inventions constantly 
demand new skills for gainful employment. Old occupations 
pass out of existence and new ones take their places. The 
business cycle runs its endless course. In short, industry is 
continuously becoming more complex and more specialized, 
society more dynamic and population more mobile. 

The demand for both more general and more specialized 
education has Increased. It has been shown that more pupils 
are going to school and that they are remaining there for 
a longer period of time. In consequence, a greater diversity 
of capacity Is met by the high school teacher. 

Society then must attempt to sift, as well as to train, the 
capacities which it finds in the school population. This neces- 
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sitates not only giving students a clear understanding of the 
society in which they find themselves, but in allowing them 
to choose wisely their place therein. This, of course, presup- 
poses that they have developed some appreciation of the 
means by which they may attain that place. 

f. General Guidance Program. The rendering of this 
type of service, especially in large schools and in cities, Is 
requiring more and more specialists in this type of work. 
Definite guidance organization Is a part of every up to date 
school system. It is the result of a long felt demand. 

It Is Imperative that there be some one with the necessary 
knowledge of the various fields of choice. This person, gen- 
erally called a counsellor, should be well Informed on voca- 
tional opportunity. Industrial and professional, and have 
adequate Information concerning schools and means of 
developing talents and capacities to fit Individuals for 
careers. Such personal equipment of the specialist is to aid 
in the handling of individuals. The counsellor must above 
all be an expert In dealing with human nature. 

In large school systems there are often found valuable 
aids to the work of the counsellor. The first Is in the form 
of advice from experts In the field of psychology, psychiatry, 
or mental measurements. Such clinicians give invaluable aid 
to the counsellor in helping him to understand the human 
material with which he has to deal. The second kind of aid 
comes from what may be called a placement bureau. This 
organization locates opportunities for employment and 
checks on the placements made. Even In school systems where 
a guidance organization is functioning with a well-developed 
and well-organized program, the cooperation of the teacher 
and other members of the corps, such as the attendance offi- 
cer, Is essential. 

Summary. 

The past generation has witnessed a tremendous Increase 
In the number of individuals In school, a lengthening of the 
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number of years in school, as well as an enrichment and a 
diversification of the content of education, and, finally, an 
improvement in methods of instruction. 

The true aims of education can be constructed only after 
a realization of the social nature of education and the 
dynamic character of modern life. The best methods of 
instruction can be determined only after careful educational 
measurements. Just as sociology helps in the first instance, 
so psychology is indispensable in the latter case. 

The formal discipline theory has been blasted by modeim 
psychology and abandoned by modern pedagogy. Again, it 
has been found necessary to recognize individual differences 
in children, and to educate their emotions, as well as their 
intelligence. 

The elementary school curriculum has been revised and 
enriched by the elimination of certain useless information, 
by the addition of material of great life value, and by the 
shift of emphasis from mental gymnastics to the intrinsic 
importance of content. 

The high school has become the people’s college. There 
are several times as many children in secondary schools 
today as there were a generation or two ago. The functions 
of the high school have long outgrown its former single aim 
of college preparation. New departments have been created 
and numerous new courses have been added to meet the 
increased and complex needs of modern life. 

Again, the secondary school has expanded, as well as 
increased in number of students and variety of offerings. At 
its lower end, the junior high school has come into existence, 
and at Its upper end, the junior college has put In Its appear- 
ance. 

Finally, guidance, as well as instruction, has now become 
an Important function of education. The modern high school 
is seeking not only to prepare students for Industrial or home 
life, for trade or for professional training, but also to help 
them to select more Intelligently their life callings. 
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Problems 

1. Discuss the question of social-economic status versus biological 
heredity in the determination of intelligence and in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

2. Illustrate from a subject you have taught, or one with which you 
are familiar merely by study, the elements you expect to be trans- 
ferred into other activities both within and without the school. 

3. Make a list of the specific contributions made toward good citi- 
zenship by Latin, English, literature, history, student government. 

4. Is it possible that the demand for Latin, as expressed by the num- 
ber of pupils choosing the classical course, is the result of a ration- 
alization of their parents, that had they studied a mind trainer 
they would have been more successful, or is it a result of the propa- 
ganda for mental discipline on the part of school men? (Discuss) 

5. Do the abilities of 4th and 8th grade pupils ever overlap? To 
what extent? 

6. Report upon the various plans evolved to aid in the individuali- 
zation of instruction both by preserving or dispensing with the 
classroom organization. 

7. What influences and information aided you to reach your deci- 
sion to become a teacher? 

8. Bertrand Russell says that it is a poor parent who puts the love 
of state or church above the love for one’s own children. Explain 
this as an indictment against public school systems. 

9. What arguments would you offer boys or girls to encourage them 
to attend high school? What emphasis should be placed upon 
sports and amusements? Is the contention that the successful 
men, as represented in Who’s Who, have had more high school 
and college education than the general run of their fellowmen 
a valid argument for more education ? 

10. W^hat should be the main differences between a curriculum for 
the mentally subnormal and one for the highly endowed ? 
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Chapter X 


The Atypical Child — 
Mental and Physical Deviates 


I. Definition, 

F or the purposes of the following discussion the atypical 
child means one who differs so much from the average 
that he cannot benefit by ordinary classroom procedure. The 
atypical child varies to such a degree that he is beyond the 
reach of the ordinary resources of a classroom which makes 
some allowance for individual differences. He does not fit at 
all because of his type or degree of abnormality. 

II. Early Treatment of Defective Children, 

a. Primitive Society, Primitive education was largely 
an informal affair — -the boy learned from his father and the 
girl from her mother. There were no problem children whose 
capacities were at great variance with the current standards 
of training and performance. The physically handicapped 
were disposed of, either intentionally or by the exigencies of 
primitive life. 

b. Medieval Society,^ In the Middle Ages the handi- 
capped were tolerated with a mixture of disdain, ridicule 
and superstition, a process probably not less cruel but more 
indirect than that of earlier society. The best that could be 
hoped for was a sort of Christian mercy doled out to beggars 
and paupers. The worst was exploitation by the more gifted. 

c. Beginning of Modern Education for Defectives, One 
of the first intelligent efforts to relieve the distress of the 
handicapped was made by Valentin Haiiy, who, after being 
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shocked by the grotesquely garbed blind, playing instruments 
in discord for an amused public at a Market Fair in St. Ovide, 
dedicated his life to alleviate their plight. His efforts led to 
the establishment in Paris in 1784 of a school for teaching 
the blind to read with raised letters. 

Individual efforts, however, would have accomplished 
little if the evolution of science had not created the possi- 
bility of accurate diagnosis by means of precise measure- 
ments, and if the development of democratic ideals of mass 
education had not made the problem stand out in bold relief. 

III. Mass Education Undesirable Because of Individual 
Differences. 

Scientific knowledge gradually disproved the popular delu- 
sion that all individuals were created equal or could be made 
to maintain that status. Aside from the obviously physically 
handicapped, society slowly but surely became aware that 
there were certain of its members who could not manage their 
affairs with ordinary prudence. 

Early attempts at mass education were not much more 
considerate than the attitude of neglect in the Middle Ages. 
The slow or stupid child was beaten or held up to ridicule as 
a dunce or dullard. It was assumed that he did not learn 
because he was perverse. 

The fallacy of mental equality died hard. It evolved into 
the idea of fitting the opportunity to the capacity of the 
child. A more practical philosophy has been developed by 
modern biology and psychology. It is that of specialized 
education. 

IV. Science and the Atypical Child. 

Science has played its role by developing tools to measure 
the material which must be educated, namely children. It 
has found, for illustration, that there is a difference between 
feeblemindedness and Insanity. The former represents a low 
grade mentality and the latter a shattered intelligence. 
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Insanity may be present or develop on any mental level. 
Feeblemindedness, however, is inherent. 

All adult human beings do not develop to as high a gen- 
eral level of intelligence as was at first supposed. The range 
of individual differences in mental capacity has been shown 
to approximate a spread comparable to variations in phy- 
sique, such as in height or weight, which are much more 
evident to casual observation. 

To educate all children by a standardized mass system is 
as impossible as to try to make all people wear the same size 
clothes at a given age. Taking the illustration further, most 
people may buy ready-made clothes; and yet there are some 
who vary so, that is who are so atypical physically, that they 
must have their clothing custom tailored. 

Mass education with children is equally foolish, for all 
need an education peculiar to their particular mould, which 
the one type school does not supply. Even defective children 
are human beings and must receive consideration and indi- 
vidualized education. 

V. Democracy and the Atypical Child. 

Highly endowed Individuals may use their superior abili- 
ties to acquire personal advantages. But society itself may 
be the chief loser if It neglects or refuses to give them special 
consideration. On the other hand, the poorly endowed also 
should receive special consideration. A standardized system 
of education, rather than a non-standardized individual, 
should be considered as at fault, for the school has not devel- 
oped with a complexity comparable with life. Both the genius 
and the deficient child have the same right to a fitting edu- 
cation as the individual of average ability. In line with this 
conception of democracy, each should have educational 
opportunity commensurate with, and according to, his or her 
intellectual ability. In consideration of Its unfortunate mem- 
bers, society should aid the defective to approximate the 
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normal by reducing his handicap. Such a theory of education 
is a corollary to the great proposition of democracy, namely 
that the state exists for the benefit of its citizens. 

VI. General Types of Specialized Education, 

Types so handicapped that they can never attain the status 
of self supporting adults are not considered here. They 
should be under the care of institutions other than the pub- 
lic school. 

A group of children with the same type of defect may be 
educated more economically and more effectively when 
grouped together. The education of the partially defective 
child, generally in a class or a school set aside for those with 
some particular defect, also relieves from retardation the 
classroom made up of normal children. 

Differentiated education means differentiated methods, 
lower goals, varied organization and material. The same 
goals hold for them as for the normal children but with dif- 
ferent emphasis. Vocational training and education for 
leisure receive a different stress and a divergent slant, but 
neither is abandoned completely. 

VII. Classification of Atypical Children. 

As non-typical children vary so much from each other, 
further general statements would be inapplicable. In differen- 
tiations, however, types overlap and classification can be 
made only on the basis of the most evident abnormality. The 
unusual child may be so through mental, physical, or emo- 
tional reasons. 

VIII. Mental Deviates. 

a. Types. Mental deviates consist of two main groups: 
(i) subnormal children, and (2) supernormal children. 
The former group can be subdivided into backward and 
feebleminded, the latter into gifted and superior children. 
Psychologists picture their numerical distribution as follows : 
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Feebleminded | 3% 

Backward • > • H[|| 12% 

Normal HHHHHHI 7^% 

Gifted fg/H 12% 

Superior 3% 


The normal child and the gifted child find the one type 
school adapted to them. The superior child and the backward 
child vary to such a degree from normalcy that the inability 
of the one type school to educate them adequately is evident. 
The feebleminded are institutional cases which should be 
removed entirely from the ordinary school. 

b. Mentally Subnormal, (i) Composition of Group. 
The failure of the dull child to assimilate instruction is more 
obvious, even to an untrained observer, than the failure of 
the superior child to develop outstandingly. Consequently, 
the backward pupil has almost completely monopolized 
whatever variations have been made from the one type 
school. 

Educational specialization has generally taken the form 
of special classes for the backward. Most large cities have 
formed one or more of these classes in elementary schools 
or have devoted whole schools to these atypical children. 

The factors which are generally considered in placing a 
child in a special class are ( i ) an inability to keep pace with 
the regular school work, as indicated by his being at least 
two years over age for his grade; (2) the probability of 
better progress in a special class, as judged by the collective 
opinion of his principal and teachers; and (3) a low grade 
of intelligence, as determined in an examination by a clinical 
psychologist. 

Only in special classes is it possible to have a sufficiently 
varied and specialized education for these backward pupils. 
While the objectives are the same as for normal children, 
there must be different methods of instruction, different 
organization of material and lower goals of progress. 
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(2) Educational Objectives. Upon completion of their 
school careers children of low mentality will most likely con- 
tinue to live in their present communities. Here they must, 
If possible, be Industrious and socially competent. 

The low mentality of children in special classes is the 
greatest single cause of their deviation from the normal. 
They are more commonly truant and incorrigible than 
mentally normal children. Their homes are rarely conducive 
to a healthy childhood, morally, mentally or physically. The 
parents are generally of the same or similar mentality as 
the children. 

In consequence, the training of these children has to be 
intimately directed toward the fundamental civilizing habits 
of personal cleanliness, courtesy, punctuality, regularity, and 
right attitudes toward work, property and moral respon- 
sibility in general. The homes of these children generally 
contribute little or nothing to their educational development. 
Often they are detrimental influences. 

It Is not always possible to prepare these children for 
definite vocations. They have been found to go Into a wide 
variety of unskilled jobs. Familiarity with tools and the 
acquisition of desirable habits constitute general aims which 
can be developed more specifically only after a thorough 
consideration of the social and economic aspects of the com- 
munity in which the child lives, as well as of his specific 
aptitudes. 

(3) Curriculum. The curriculum content for the men- 
tally backward child generally contains less academic work 
and more active manual training, such as wood and metal 
work, industrial art work, and home economics. The cur- 
riculum must be sufficiently elastic to fit the child’s capacity. 
He cannot be hurried or forced. The general consensus of 
opinion as to what he should attain is ( i ) reading, if possible, 
to a proficiency of fourth year level, (2) fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic, and (3) elementary concepts In geog- 
raphy, at least of his immediate environment. 
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The backward child should have all that he can absorb, 
but it must be kept constantly in mind that he generally leaves 
school comparatively early. Consequently, he must receive 
his complete education in the same time in which a normal 
child receives all his integrating elementary education. Even 
with specially trained teachers, smaller ungraded classes and 
an adaptable curriculum, the backward child leaves school 
with meagre ability to compete with his fellows. However, 
he will be less of an industrial and social hazard than if there 
were no special educational opportunities provided for him. 

(4) Extent of Special Provision. In cities of the United 
States of population over 100,000, 

‘‘Forty-three per cent of the classes in 22 respondent cities 
were distributed one to a building. Nineteen per cent were 
in schools of two classes each. Accordingly, 62 per cent of 
the classes were in small units, thus minimizing the possibility 
of having complete activities appropriate to these groups. 

“Although some classes have been established in specially 
constructed buildings, most of them are located in old struc- 
tures. The equipment In the classrooms appears to be quite 
adequate In most instances. 

“Chronological ages varied from 5 to 20, . . . Mental 
ages from 2 to 1 5. Average minimum 4.2 and average maxi- 
mum 10.8. 81.6 was the average 1. 

c. Mentally SupernormaL (i) Composition of Group. 
There Is a variety of terms for the child who Is mentally 
gifted. He has been called a prodigy, a genius, mentally 
superior, and so forth. For purposes of this discussion we 
are considering those children whose intelligence is among 
approximately the upper one per cent according to mental 
tests. As society is constituted at the present time this 
embraces those whose intelligence quotient ranges above 130.^ 

1 Kunzig, Robert W., Public School Education of Atypical Children, U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 10, p. 122. 

2 Hollingworth, L. S., and Kaunitz, R. M., The Centile Status of Gifted 
Children at Maturity, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1934, 45: 106--120. 
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First of all, these children possess superior size and 
strength when compared with a group of children of average 
mentality. Among the gifted themselves, however, there is 
apparently no relation between size and intellectual achieve- 
ment. The positive correlation between size and intelligence 
disappears when children of various sizes with the same level 
of intelligence are considered. “It is suggested that the asso- 
ciation between large size and excellence in studies is for- 
tuitous only, being really due to the positive correlation which 
exists between size and general intelligence.”^ 

The idea that the prodigy is frequently prone to nervous 
disorders is as fallacious as the popular conception of his 
physical weakness, which generally caricatures him as a thin 
bespectacled child with an oversized head. Instead of being 
“high strung” he is possessed of superior emotional stability 
and control. 

Hollingworth^ states, “The researches of Terman,® par- 
ticularly, and of H. and M. M. Hartshorne^ have shown that 
highly intelligent children are more stable emotionally than 
are unselected ‘controls’ age for age, and are superior to 
‘controls’ in their resistance to temptation.” The researches 
of Burt'^ and of Healy and Bronner,^ show few children of 
the high degree of intelligence with which this paper deals 
among delinquents. 

“The studies cited^ do not, of course, exhaust the recent 
scientific literature, but they do fairly exemplify the results 
of concrete, impersonal investigation, as distinguished from 

3 Hollingworth, L. S., and Gray, H. A,, Juvenile Achievement as Related 
to Size, Teachers College Record, Vol. xxxii, No. 3, Dec. 1930, p. 9. 

4 Hollingworth, Leta S., The Child of Very Superior Intelligence as a 
Special Problem in Mental Adjustment, Mental Hygiene, Vol. xv. No. 1, 
January, 1931, pp. 3-16, 

5 Terman, L. M., Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1. Stanford Univ. Press, 
1925. 

6 Hartshorne, H. and M. H., Studies in Deceit. N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 
1927. 

7 Burt, C., The Young Delinquent, New York; D. Appleton and Co., 1924. 

8 Healy, W., and Bronner, A. F., Criminals and Delinquents, Their Making 
and Unmaking. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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the results of popular ‘wishful thinking’. The child who tests 
above 130 I. Q. is typically (though of course not Invariably) 
large and strong for his age, healthier than the average, con- 
tributes far less than his quota to juvenile misbehavior as 
socially defined, and is emotionally stable In superior degree. 

Another fact In regard to superior mentality which should 
be mentioned is its constancy. Hollingworth and Kaunitz® 
identified “116 children testing in the top centile of the 
distribution of school children by the Stanford-BInet. 
Eighty-two per cent were found when near maturity, ten 
years later, to rate in the top one per cent of the military 
draft by Army Alpha. The remainder remained high. No 
individual of either sex regressed to or nearly to normal. 
This result affords ... a proof of the constancy of devel- 
opment of gifted children.” 

There is further valuation of the constancy of intellectual 
development in the case reports of gifted children. For 

example, E was first reported at the time he was eight 

years of age when he was in the sixth grade of the Horace 
Mann School five years later he was reported when In his 
sophomore year at Columbia." He was again reported “ an- 
other five years later. At this time he had completed all the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy except 
the completion of a thesis. 

(2) Special problems. By his very nature the gifted 
child is out of place In the classroom with children of his own 
age. He Is not challenged to work to his capacity. The higher 
his intelligence the more likely is effortless accomplishment 
to be replaced by boredom and distaste for school. The usual 

9 Hollingworth, L. S., and Kaunitz, R. M., The Centile Status of Gifted 
Children at Maturity, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1934, 45: 118. ' 

Garrison, C. G., Burke, A., and Hollingworth, L. S., The Psychology of 
a prodigious child. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1917. 

Hollingworth, L. S., Garrison, C. G., and Burke, A., Subsequent history 
Qf £ ; Five years after the Initial Report. Journal of Applied Psychol- 

ogy, June 1922. 

12 Hollingworth, L. S., Subsequent history of E ; Ten years after 

the Initial Report, Journal of Applied Psychology, October, 1927. 
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remedy attempted In the traditional school is for the child 
to be advanced grades beyond his years. This acceleration 
may adjust him mentally but he Is out of place physically 
and socially. The seats are too big. His writing is immature 
and he Is the last one chosen in athletic contests. The superior 
size of older children Invites other physical humiliations. 
That the stupid bully finds satisfaction and ease from his 
scholastic woes in tormenting the smaller and brighter child 
is often claimed, but the gifted child is less likely to be singled 
out for this type of attention than others with some charac- 
teristics of effemlnancy or emotional weakness. The whole 
physical aspect of the problem Is more weighty when the child 
is younger and tends to lessen as the physical discrepancies 
decrease. This Is also true of the social side of the question. 
At class parties and social functions the gap between ten and 
thirteen is much greater than the same three year span 
between sixteen and nineteen. 

In play the gifted child has a problem all his own. The 
greater the gap between him and his normal fellows the less 
is he satisfied with their games. They are too aimless and 
babyish for him. At six he is uninterested in rlng-around-a- 
rosy and aimless pushing and running. In more complicated 
games played by older children he is not wanted because of 
his small size. Possibly partly in recompense children of high 
mental calibre usually develop much play of a solitary form. 
They read a great deal, make collections of all sorts and are 
likely to interest themselves in calculations and designs. As 
the exceptional children have a high degree of emotional sta- 
bility the problems of their play most likely leave no ill effects. 

Although the superior child may be more easily disciplined 
than the average, there are certain undesirable traits that 
he may have in a more pronounced degree and which are 
more or less a direct consequence of intelligence. Gifted chil- 
dren are Inclined to argue and when they are together In 
special classes orderly discussion is not easy to maintain. 
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They may also be inclined to slight routine drudgery in favor 
of an interesting story or experiment. Their clear percep- 
tion, that of the adult, enables them to see injustices in 
society. They are curious concerning origins and destinies. 
In short, their understanding causes them to worry over adult 
problems with the emotional nature of a child. 

Although a brilliant child of ten has the understanding of 
an adult, he is extremely inexperienced and emotionally 
immature. With average or inferior parents the danger lies 
not only in the child gaining satisfactions through devious 
forms of conduct but in the attitudes he may acquire 
through habituation in such a situation. His startling ques- 
tions may cause him to be considered unnatural. His interests 
and tastes may be observed to be at variance with those of 
children of like age. A lack of understanding on the part of 
those responsible for him may mean some unhappiness if 
not some harm. Fortunately, however, nature seems to have 
taken care of this by providing gifted children in most cases 
with at least one gifted parent. 

Fortunately, again, most of the problems of the gifted are 
problems of immaturity. As the child grows one difficulty 
after another is left behind. As he progresses through school 
the less gifted are gradually eliminated until in the last years 
of high school he is surrounded by companions of fairly high 
intelligence. With age the physical and social discrepancies 
also lessen. Emotionally the child’s high endowment has 
aided him to come through the trials induced by his high 
intelligence. This all points clearly to the fact that the prob- 
lem is primarily one of childhood. 

(3) Extent of Special Provision. Provision for special 
education by grouping of highly endowed children would 
avoid many of the problems of these children when they 
are immature. This grouping is certainly feasible in urban 
communities. And yet provision for this type of education 
is scarce. 
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Kunzig^® states that, “Only eight cities out of 68 of over 
100,000 population have special facilities In the public schools 
for children who may be classed as having superior intelli- 
gence. While this is a small number, nevertheless, It is an 
increase over the total reported in a study made by the United 
States Office of Education in 1911, in which only five cities 
out of 898 supplying data reported such classes. 

“There are approximately 217,261 children with superior 
mentalities in the U. S. When this number is compared with 
the number of gifted pupils enrolled in the cities reporting, 
the absolute neglect of these children Is readily apparent.” 

The sparse literature portraying the activities and accom- 
plishments of the few experimental centers for the education 
of gifted children are suggestive and encouraging. 

In Los Angeles, for example, the Educational Research 
Bulletin for the city schools for May, 1926, stated: 

“In these rooms 100 per cent accomplishment In the funda- 
mental skills Is one of the goals expected for each child. This 
is consummated with about half the drill and in about half 
the time necessary In the case of normal pupils. That leaves 

half the time for enrichment, for developing special 

abilities, following interests and hobbles, writing, club activi- 
ties, acquiring Information, etc.” 

It was contended also that gifted children attained an 
educational achievement approximating their mental abili- 
ties. This was not the case with the same children before 
entering the special classes for the supertypical. 

Turning from the personal advantages that may accrue 
to the gifted Individual from specialized education, let us 
look at this problem from the point of view of society. The 
gifted are those who will contribute most to the advance- 
ment of civilization. Their leadership Is essential to group 
progress. It might repay society to educate them In accord- 
ance with their capacity, though it may be necessary to keep 

iSKunzig, Robert W., Public School Education of Atypical Children, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 10, p. 122. 
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them in high school or college to an age far above the present 
compulsory school requirements. At present, these require- 
ments set a given age but pay no attention to capacity. The 
mentally backward child must go to school as long as the 
gifted. With the former it is often a waste to keep them in 
school, and with the latter it is always a waste not to do so. 
Economic conditions should not be allowed to cause the 
curtailment of the education of our most gifted children. 

IX. Physically Subnormal. 

a. Blind and Partially Sighted. ( i ) Nature and Signifi- 
cance. The blind are those “in whom the sense of sight 
either entirely is wanting or is so slight as to be of no sub- 
stantial utility, or a person in whom there exists little or no 
visual perception.”^^ 

About one person in every two thousand is blind. However, 
the proportion of children so afflicted is much smaller ; only 
about lo per cent of the total number of blind persons are 
children under 20 years of age.^^ Much of the blindness is 
due to disease and accidents occurring in later life 

(2) Early Educators. The establishment of the first 
institution for the blind by Valentine Haiiy has been men- 
tioned. From this school, the “Institution National des Jeunes 
Aveugles,” came the inspiration for a like institution in the 
United States. Dr. John Fisher, of Massachusetts, who had 
returned from Paris much impressed with Haiiy’s work, pre- 
vailed upon Dr. Samuel O. Howe, backed by Boston philan- 
thropists, to organize such a school in this country. 

A pioneer in charitable work among the deaf, feeble- 
minded, delinquents and other handicapped groups. Dr. 
Howe organized Perkins Institute in 1842. He improved the 
raised type system of reading, developed teaching methods 
and led a movement throughout this country for the educa- 
tion of the blind. Although the forerunner of institutionalized 

Best, H., The Blind, Macmillan Co,, 1919, p. 3. 

Federal Census, 1920. 
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care for the blind, Dr, Howe visioned the possibility of public 
school classes for those with defective vision where contacts 
with the home and normal world could be preserved. The 
question of institutionalized care versus day school training 
is a similar problem of the deaf child, which will be discussed 
later in that connection. 

(3) Braille System. The obvious fact in the education 
of the blind is that another sense, that of touch, must be 
substituted for sight. The blind must learn to read raised 
letters by their fingers. Another desirable feature is that the 
system of letters for the blind should be standardized. After 
a long struggle this also has become an accomplished fact. 
A system called Revised Braille has been adopted and is 
now accepted almost universally. By means of a special device 
the blind are able to write in this print with remarkable ease 
and speed. 

(4) Sight-Saving Classes. As the education of the blind 
developed in public day schools it was found that a large 
number of children who could see somewhat were not able 
to make out the small print read by the normal child. A study 
of this situation showed that these children had a variety of 
visual defects but that learning to read by the sense of touch 
was not necessary with them. They had much more in common 
with the sighted than with the blind. Consequently, sight- 
saving classes developed. 

This movement has been general in the United States and 
Europe during the present century. Children of this type 
are educated in the public day schools of London and in the 
sight conservation classes of Germany. These special classes 
are especially valuable for myopic (near-sighted) children. 
Opthalmologists consider this type of defect to be aggra- 
vated by strain, such as would occur in the regular class room. 

Thus for a large percentage of children with defective 
vision the aim is to provide an education commensurate with 
that for a normal child and at the same time to preclude the 
injury to the eyes that regular classroom work would hazard. 
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The remainder of the children are trained so that their 
inferior eyesight may not work too great a deterrent in their 
education. The children are trained so that they may con- 
serve their sight in general but with particular reference to 
the vocational world where they must earn a living. 

' ‘Pupils attending sight-saving classes through their 
school careers are expected to mingle later, not as blind, but 
as sighted persons, in a community where sight is taken for 
granted. The school, therefore, undertakes to prepare them 
for these experiences by providing for their participation in 
a normal atmosphere rather than in a segregated group. 

In most cities, where a group of sight-saving classes is 
organized in one school, contact with normal children is 
more limited. 

The special problems of sight-saving classes are the added 
cost, due mainly to the expensiveness of the books which 
must be printed in large clear type, together with special 
teaching equipment, lighting, etc. Because these children 
must often be taken by bus to their special classes, transpor- 
tation is an added expense. 

While the educational care of the child is the chief respon- 
sibility of the school, still in most communities a school physi- 
cian supplements any care that may be instituted in the home. 
It has been found advisable also to maintain close contact 
with the home, as it is very often necessary to instruct its 
members concerning the hygiene of the child’s eyes or to 
recommend surgery or clinical services. 

b. The Deaf, (i) Nature and Significance. “A deaf 
person Is one In whom the sense of hearing is either wholly 
absent, or is so slight as to be of no practical value.’’^’^ 

In the population at large, one person In every twenty- 
five hundred Is deaf, but the congenitally deaf are only one- 


Jones, R. J., The Special Schools and Curriculum Centers. Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City School District 
of the City of Detroit, 1929-30. 

Best, H., The Deaf, Crowell Co., 1914, p. 3. 
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third of this number/® As in the case of the blind, the per- 
centage of deaf children is smaller than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. But to those so afflicted, this specialized 
training is of vital importance. Without special education the 
deaf and blind are back to the beggary and worse of the 
Middle Ages. 

(2) Methods of Training. With the development of 
day schools, has come a new and improved method of train- 
ing, the oral method as opposed to the manual method. The 
manual sign language, which has long been established, is 
still in vogue in most residential institutions. But the deaf 
child is not generally dumb. He may learn the oral method, 
i. e., to speak and to read lips, which thus lessens his handicap 
in contact with the normal world. The oral method, which 
is gaining in popularity, is used almost exclusively in the pub- 
lic day schools. 

(3) Retarded Educational Progress. “It usually takes 
the deaf child two years to complete each of the first three 
or four grades in school. Later he may be able to complete 
a year’s work in a year and to finish the six elementary grades 
in nine or ten years. The majority of children who reach the 
junior high department can complete the seventh and eighth 
grades in two years. 

“The deaf child’s progress through school cannot be called 
slow when it is remembered that, when he enters school at 
five or six years of age, he begins where the hearing child 
begins in infancy to understand speech and language.”^^ 

Here is again illustrated the inadequacy of compulsory 
attendance laws, which allow children to leave school on the 
basis of their chronological age rather than on the basis of 
their educative capacity. The blind and deaf, as well as the 
gifted, should be required to attend school longer than the 
normal or average child. Such a procedure would be indi- 
vidually advantageous and socially desirable. 

IS Federal Census, 1920. 

Jones, R. G., op. cit. 
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c. Residential Institution or Day School for Blind and 
Deaf. The controversy as to the relative desirability of 
the residential institution or the city day school concerns not 
only the deaf and the blind, but also the crippled and other 
afflicted groups. The problem grew up in this way. State insti- 
tutions for the deaf and the blind were established when 
public education for normal children also was developing. 
Finally, city systems began developing day classes for the 
deaf and blind, which lessened the need for these state insti- 
tutions. 

“Briefly, the case for the day schools may be summarized 
as follows : 

(1) There is no reason for separating these children 
from their families and normal associations and experiences. 
They are not typical institutional cases and even where 
homes are broken up, the current tendency among social 
workers is to minimize institutional type of care by ‘placing 
out,’ living in cottages, and other methods. The need which 
compelled boarding in the first place no longer is operative 
to the same extent. 

(2) The children are expected, as far as possible, to 
become normal functioning members of society, not resi- 
dents of institutions. By living at these schools, especially 
arranged for them, and in association with others of their 
kind, they are deprived of valuable experience and in fact 
definitely handicapped. 

(3) In the case of deaf children particularly, living at 
home among speaking persons gives scope for a great deal 
of practice and experience in lip reading and in speech. 

(4) Children may begin studying in day schools at a much 
earlier age than is possible in institutions — an important 
advantage, particularly for the deaf. 

“Against the day school it is stated: 

(1) That there are transportation difficulties going to 
and from school. 

(2) That the full time supervision which the institution 
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offers is a very important part of the education of the 
children. 

(3) That grading for group instruction is practically 
impossible in the local schools, which are necessarily small. 

(4) That special curriculum opportunities may be offered 
in the institutions, as for example specifically adapted voca- 
tional work and music, which has played an Important role 
in the institutional education of the blind. 

(5) Normal social intercourse, play, and sports are more 
easily arranged for in an Institution among persons equally 
handicapped, making possible a happy personal develop- 
ment, and the formation of friendships. 

(6) Some children by virtue of residence where no day 
schools exist, or by virtue of improper and unfortunate home 
environment, are better cared for In institutions.”^® 

The problem for the deaf and blind seems to resolve 
itself into this: Through consolidation in well populated 
areas and in large cities the day schools are advantageous; 
for sparsely populated sections and rural areas the residen- 
tial institutions best answer the need. 

d. Crippled, (i) A Neglected Problem. Education 
for crippled children was neglected until recently, although 
considerable provision had been made for their physical 
care and custody. At present we seem to be making substan- 
tial progress toward the increased and improved education 
of both crippled children and maimed adults. 

“Although there are In the United States many thousands 
of crippled children, probably as many as there are of deaf 
and blind, little attention has been given to them as a 
class. . . . While special provision for the deaf and blind 
children is made In all states and for the feebleminded and 
Incorrigible children In most of the states, few states make 
any special provision for the care and education of crippled 

20 Horn, John Louis, The American Elementary School, Century Co., New 
York, 1925, pp. 190, 191. 
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children, and in only half a dozen cities are there separate 
schools or classes for them, and in the schools of most cities, 
towns, and rural districts not even suitable seats and desks 
are provided for them,”^^ 

(2) Recent Progress. A bulletin of the Office of Edu- 
cation stated that during 1927 and 1928, thirty-nine cities, 
representing 575^ of all cities of over 100,000 population, 
provided special classes for crippled chlldren.^^ 

This represents a great improvement over the half dozen 
pioneering cities of 1918. 

(3) Present Status. In spite of the progress of the past 
two decades, much still remains to be done. Few states as 
yet make provision for the care and education of cripples. 
Those are children with normal minds capable of benefiting 
by training and needing special vocational guidance and 
attention. It seems strange that a society which cares for 
its feebleminded and delinquent children through special 
means should neglect those who are crippled only In body. 
Nevertheless, only our lai'gest cities are now caring for their 
crippled children in an adequate manner, for here the cost 
of transportation is relatively small. The rural sections can- 
not provide adequate education for them. The small local 
unit in American education finds itself unable to cope with 
this situation. 

(4) Proposed Solutions. The answer is probably state 
supported residential Institutions for the crippled children 
of sparsely settled areas. There is a possibility that the estab- 
lishment of day classes for the blind and deaf may relieve 
these residential Institutions of their care and thus provide 
similar care for the crippled. Cities can provide for crippled 
children by the establishment of special schools and classes 
for orthopaedic cases with provision for their' transporta- 
tion by bus. 


21 U. S. Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1918, No. 10. 

22 Kunzig, Robert W., op. cit. 
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The residential institution would help also in providing 
for higher education of the crippled. Although high schools 
throughout the country are open to crippled children, door- 
to-door transportation and other facilities of a special nature 
are not always provided. Moreover, high schools are gen- 
erally large buildings, where the child is expected to travel 
from classroom to classroom, and often from floor to floor 
during the course of the day. Slightly crippled children can 
do so but the seriously crippled cannot. At present, the splen- 
did opportunity provided for higher education of the blind 
and deaf is denied to the crippled. 

(5) Special Problems. The number of physicians and 
nurses available for examination and reexamination of 
crippled children has generally been inadequate. Moreover 
it has been difficult until recently to obtain teachers having 
the requisite qualification. 

“Some cities have made considerable progress with courses 
of study adapted to the shorter hours of instruction and also 
to the typically physical handicaps. Children without .the use 
of their arms have been taught to write in some instances 
through the use of mechanical appliances. 

A considerable amount of mental training is provided for 
crippled children in hospitals and private institutions, 
although this care Is not primarily educational In its nature. 

e. Subnor 7 nal in Health. (i) Composition. This 
group includes anemic, tubercular, undernourished and car- 
diac cases. As in the case of the hard of hearing and par- 
tially sighted, the education of these children is supplemented 
by special care under the medical departments of the school 
systems In large cities. The classes for these - children are 
variously termed : open air, tubercular, pre-tubercular, nutri- 
tion, etc. Seventy-two per cent of the cities of over 100,000 
population have special classes of this type.^^ 


23 Ibid. 
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( 2 ) Special Features. Some particular features of 
this type of special education are : 

(a) Feeding. — Provision is usually made for wholesome 
lunch. In some localities the food is supplied free, in others 
a nominal charge Is made. 

(b) Rest periods In which the child learns to relax com- 
pletely. 

(c) Special equipment, such as movable chairs and desks, 
cots, and warm clothing, are the usual additions to the regu- 
lar classroom equipment. 

In general, no special facilities of instruction are provided 
for this group of defectives, other than those which make 
allowances for their physical deficiencies or which strive to 
create or restore good health. 

f. Miscellaneous Types. Restoration and probation 
classes seek to restore to regular work children who have 
been handicapped through Illness or other causes. 

Prevocational classes practice an earlier than average 
curricular differentiation and choice. This specialized type of 
education Is often necessitated by the atypical nature of the 
children concerned. 

Instruction for convalescents and semi-invalids Is fre- 
quently provided in hospitals where children are confined for 
long periods due to lengthy Illnesses or contagious diseases 
which require quarantine. 

Some communities provide instruction for “Home Bound” 
children who are too crippled or 111 to come to school but 
who can profit by instruction carefully adapted to their indi- 
vidual needs and abilities. Such highly specialized education 
requires the appointment of visiting teachers, who can pro- 
vide mild but stimulating recreation, as well as some ele- 
mentary Instruction In fundamental subjects. This type of 
work Is expensive but it is much needed and greatly appre- 
ciated. 
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Summary. 

An atypical child is one who is not average. He may be 
supernormal or subnormal, a mental, a physical or an emo- 
tional deviate. 

Primitive society killed its defective children by either 
Infanticide or the natural vicissitudes of savage life. In 
ancient and medieval societies subnormal Individuals were 
mendicants or buffoons. 

Modern society, however, has been characterized by the 
development of democracy and science. The democratic ideal 
demands life more abundantly for the unfortunate members 
of society and the scientific idea Implies correct diagnosis and 
curative treatment. 

Psychologists divide society roughly Into the following 
groups according to mentality: Feebleminded (3%) ; back- 
ward (12%); normal (70%); gifted (12^^); superior 

( 3 %)- 

Superior and gifted children are not given educational 
advantages commensurate with their abilities. They are kept 
in ordinary classes and permitted to leave school as soon as 
their home situation demands their financial support. 

Feebleminded children are institutional cases. Backward 
children are sent to the ordinary public schools, many of 
which have special classes for them. Although general goals 
of education may be similar to those of normal children, cur- 
riculum content, methods of instruction and standards of 
achievement are different. 

Atypical children include the physically subnormal as well 
as mental deviates. The former include those with defective 
sight or hearing and those with crippled bodies or subnor- 
mal health. One of the chief educational problems concern- 
ing these groups of atypical children Is the relative desira- 
bility of institutional care compared with that of the main- 
tenance of home residence and contact with normal children. 
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The answer depends, in part, on the nature and degree of 
the infirmity. 

Atypical children include not only mental deviates and the 
physically subnormal, but also emotional deviates. They will 
be treated in the following chapter. 
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Problems 

1. The classification of atypical children found in this chapter is by 
no means final. Comment upon what might be considered its weak 
points. Suggest alterations in this classification. 

2. Report on the relative merits of day school and institutional train- 
ing for certain types of children. 

3. Discuss the importance of proper compulsory attendance regula- 
tions and consolidation in relation to the education of the atypical. 

4. Has civilization made the ‘Vorld safe for stupidity”? Does our 
care for the borderline type and their offspring and the inclination 
of the low grade for numerous progeny warrant concern that our 
civilization may degenerate? 

5. State the case for eugenics. Distinguish between positive and nega- 
tive, conservative and radical programs. 
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»«§ Chapter XI 

The Atypical Child (Concluded) 
Emotional Deviates 


A. BEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREN. 

I. Definition, 

W EBSTER defines incorrigible as “bad beyond correc- 
tion; irreclaimable.” If we accept this definition and 
the application of that term to the thousands of boys and 
girls of our country who have offended against the social 
order, we can hardly expect to accomplish much with the 
rising generation. If all the boys and girls incorrectly called 
incorrigible were truly irreclaimable and bad beyond correc- 
tion, all the efforts that are now being expended in their 
behalf are futile. Consequently, these educational energies 
and resources should be devoted to other activities that will 
give promise of a better return for the time, energy and 
money expended. Society cannot afford an expensive pro- 
gram that is destined to be without results. 

A more logical analysis of this situation, however, would 
accept this strict definition of the term “incorrigible” but 
would limit its application to those children whom it fits cor- 
rectly. Such a procedure would eliminate from inclusion as 
incorrigibles the majority of those children who are today 
so classified. The loose use of this term is obviously unfair 
to many of the boys and girls of the present generation, 
whose seeming Inability to make the adjustments necessary 
to acceptable social living may be^ attributed as much to the 
social organization In which they live as to their own innate 
perverseness. 
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If we prefer not to classify as incorrigible all the children 
who come into conflict with the social order, some other 
term must be found with which to characterize them. The 
expression ‘‘behavior-problem children’’ has been employed 
considerably during recent years to include all those 

“who stand out or who differ from others of their group 
because of certain undesirable habits, personality traits, or 
behavior in the home, school, or community ; whose conduct 
interferes, or Is likely to interfere with the Individuars (or 
the group’s) fullest development and usefulness, socially, 
educationally, or hygienically ; and whose behavior may 
result in more serious handicaps of ' one sort or another in 
later life.”^ 

This definition is sufficiently broad to include all children 
who are really incorrigible, and at the same time not to over- 
look those who are developing anti-social tendencies which, 
If not checked, may develop Into firmly fixed and almost 
ineradicable behavior patterns, not socially acceptable. 

That there are many boys and girls who may be classified 
as behavior-problems is undeniable. Recognizing their pres- 
ence In society, it is our duty to undertake not only the refor- 
mation of those who have already become a serious social 
menace, but, if possible, to prevent the development of unde- 
sirable behavior in those who may have incipient tendencies 
In that direction. Society cannot afford to assume an attitude 
of Indifference or a policy of inactivity while the younger 
generation develop waywardness and delinquency tendencies. 

11 . A Social Problem, 

The Increasing complexity of modern civilization has 
created maladjustments for the youth of today that were 
not present In earlier generations. Not only has the gradual 
development of an Industrialized, mechanized and urbanized 

1 Jones, Olive M. (Chairman), Report of the Cooperating Committee on 
Behavior Problems of Children of the National Education Association and 
the National Conference of Social Work. National Education Association, 
1926, p. 12. 
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society created new problems, but it has, quite naturally, 
modified or eliminated many problems that perplexed the 
youth of an earlier day. Actions that are socially acceptable 
in one period need not meet with the approval of a later era. 
Ball playing on the streets of a modern city Is frowned upon 
today. A generation or two ago the youth of those days had 
back lots and other open spaces in which to play. The 
development of large and congested centers of population 
gradually eliminated the amount of available play space and 
forced children to use the streets, with fe^ver and poorer 
facilities with which to perform those activities that remained 
socially acceptable. 

In proportion as the opportunities for wholesome recrea- 
tion are denied him, to that extent will Irrepressible youth 
seek other outlets for the abundant energy he possesses. 
Since the organization of modern society decrees that he 
may not do as the generation before him had done during 
its leisure time, and since no equally acceptable substitute is 
readily available, youth seeks his own means of amusement. 
In his pursuit of an active and Interesting pastime to while 
away his leisure, the growing boy easily drifts Into actions 
that are contrary to the social mores. At first he may have 
some qualms about his actions, but, since they are almost 
invariably condoned, he readily progresses to more and more 
serious offenses. The ultimate result is the delinquent boy. 
Although their spare time activities and Interests develop 
along different lines, girls face the same dilemmas as boys, 
with somewhat similar results. 

Every child whose conduct is in conflict with social ideals 
is not necessarily delinquent. The fault may lie more with 
society than with the individual. A person may be manifest- 
ing a normal reaction in an abnormal surrounding. A child 
who plays truant, for illustration, may be mutely indicating 
the need for a different curriculum or a more vivid method 
of instruction to fit his particular needs. Similarly, a child 
who Is In conflict with his parents may be Insisting merely 
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upon the fundamental rights of childhood. Again, a child 
who is arrested for playing ball on the street may be giving 
evidence of the need for additional recreational facilities in 
his neighborhood. Before condemning modern youth as anti- 
social or incorrigible, the social order should seek the reason 
for the conflict. The source may be in the school, the home, 
or in the local community, as often as in the child itself. Fre- 
quently, the cause of the maladjustment is to be found in 
both the individual and the institution which are in conflict. 
Passive individuals conform, active individuals do not. 

III. Ijiadeqiiacy of Present Treatment, 

Present-day society is aware of some of the dangers con- 
fronting its youth, but has not yet taken adequate steps to 
combat these problems. To be sure, the number of recreation 
centers and playgrounds is increasing by leaps and bounds ; 
Big Brother and Big Sister associations are performing a 
noticeable social service in their redemption of those boys 
and girls who have become sufficiently delinquent to attract 
judicial attention; the Young Mens Christian Association, 
Young Womens Christian Association, Young Mens and 
Young Womens Hebrew Association, Knights of Columbus, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other similar 
organizations for normal youth are doing an equally impor- 
tant piece of work in encouraging wholesome activities and 
providing pleasant places for recreation. 

But in spite of the numerous groups that have definite 
programs tending toward the prevention and elimination of 
delinquent tendencies among boys and girls, some basic 
causes of this problem have scarcely been touched. It will not 
be eradicated until a unified program, embracing all inter- 
ested Individuals and all related organizations, has been 
developed that has as its major aim the elimination of the 
conditions that make for delinquent tendencies. 

The school and the home should cooperate in such a pro- 
gram. The function of the school should be to train children 
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to a worthy use of their leisure time through reading, a 
variety of sports, and the development of Interests along 
useful lines. 

IV. Need for Adult Education, 

Many believe such a program can be developed only In 
correlation with a program of adult education to train 
parents to understand and appreciate the needs of childhood. 
Only too frequently parents are not only Ignorant of the 
obligations they owe their children, but also Incapable of ful- 
filling them. As will be stated later in Chapter XV, there 
should be definite training for parenthood, so that at least 
as much science and care are exercised In raising a family as 
are shown In the field of animal husbandry.' Until that day 
arrives, many eugenists believe we shall not be able to make 
any noticeable progress in preventing delinquency. In spite 
of all that may be attempted by the schools and other Inter- 
ested organizations. 

V. Need of Cooperation, 

Progress toward the solution of this problem can be pro- 
moted only through a cooperative enterprise in which the 
home, school, courts, churches and all other agencies of soci- 
ety take an active part. It is only through the interaction of 
all these institutions that the most effective and constructive 
work can be accomplished. 

VI. Part Played by the School, 

The problem of the school Is two-fold. First, the curricu- 
lum of the school should be modified for those boys and girls 
who lack the mentality to profit adequately by the courses 
at present offered. Not infrequently the beginnings of anti- 
social behavior can be traced to the child’s inability to make 
a satisfactory adjustment to the work of the school. The 
normal reaction to this condition Is for the child to avoid the 
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classroom, which he does by playing truant. The successive 
steps from truancy to delinquency and the formation of well- 
developed anti-social behavior patterns is gradual but inev- 
itable, unless checked in time. 

Second, the ultimate success of any school program will 
depend largely upon the teacher assigned to the work, as well 
as the organization and administration of the schools. In 
addition to modifications of the curriculum, there should be 
a well defined policy on the part of the administrative staff 
that would coordinate with the activities of the other agencies 
of society. The teachers would need to recognize signs of 
the beginning of serious misbehavior in youngsters, in order 
to prevent situations from arising in the classroom that 
would tend to create conduct problems. Successful teachers 
adopt an attitude toward children that is neither foolishly 
sentimental nor “hard-boiled.” 

VII. The Court. 

The first juvenile court was established in Chicago in 
1899. At present, there are juvenile courts in almost all 
states. There are no juvenile courts as yet for Federal 
offenders, although minors guilty of breaking Federal ordi- 
nances are sometimes placed under the jurisdiction of state 
juvenile courts and if convicted, in the custody of specialized 
state institutions for youthful offenders. 

The legal status of behavior-problem children defies the 
possibility of a general summary for two reasons. The first 
is that there is a wide divergence of opinion as to who might 
be considered a juvenile offender. Some states consider as 
juveniles all under 21 years of age, while others concern 
themselves only with those under 16. The second difficulty 
encountered is the attitude of the courts. Lawyers receive 
training which is based on a philosophy that the individual 
who transgresses the law is guilty and should be punished. 
It is a question of the individual versus society. This is the 
one extreme of social attitude. 
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The study of juvenile delinquency is still in its infancy. 
Some of the best modern courts are the centers of progres- 
sive treatment and experimental practices. They consider 
the delinquent child as one who faces serious problems and 
needs help from society in his great personal crisis. The 
juvenile delinquent is looked upon not so much as a social 
offender as the victim of social ill health. Before a decision 
is reached as to the methods which may best aid him the 
individual is carefully studied. The psychiatrist, the psychol- 
ogist and the psychiatric social worker study his case. Their 
diagnosis is the basis for the decision of the court. 

One method of treatment has been the increased use of 
parole. It has been successful in some cases where a sentence 
might have had devastating consequences. 

However, the research work of the modern court has 
pointed out the doubtful value of many corrective measures. 
Commitments, for illustration, and parole seem rather inef- 
ficient methods of checking a delinquent career. Evidence of 
reform, even when available, is not convincing. Workers 
engaged in penology point toward attempts at prevention 
rather than cure as their chief source of hope. Whether 
further establishment of recreation centers and other means 
of combating the Incipiency of delinquency might not prove 
more effective than the best efforts of the most progressive 
juvenile courts is now the subject of interested social inquiry. 

VIII. The Church. 

Investigation has shown that a fairly large proportion 
of children who are behavior problems attend church quite 
regularly. Such being the case, it would seem that the influence 
exerted by this institution is not a functioning one as far as 
behavior is concerned. The church might increase its influence 
as a preventive agency by broadening its work into a more 
active community type of program. 
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IX. Inflif^ence of the Street. 

The shortcomings of the home have been briefly referred 
to above. All the training of the school and of the church is 
wasted when a child at home or on the streets faces situations 
that, in accordance with the teachings of the church and 
school, are not socially acceptable, yet are condoned by his 
parents or their neighbors. When children see open and 
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flagrant violation of the laws apparently ignored by society, 
the wonder is not that there are so many children who 
become behavior problems, but that there are not more. 

X. Special Schools. 

In an effort to prevent the development of undesirable 
behavior patterns and to prevent further delinquencies on 
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the part of children who have already manifested tendencies 
In this direction, many school systems have established disci- 
plinary schools. To these corrective institutions are sent 
those children who, in the opinion of the principal and teach- 
ers of the regular schools, have given evidence of an unwil- 
lingness to conform or who fail to adjust themselves to the 
conditions existing in the regular school organization. 

The extent to which these specialized schools are more 
effective in making the necessary social adjustments in the 
pupils than are the regular schools has not been satisfactorily 
determined. The segregation of problem cases is of definite 
value Insofar as it removes from the regular schools those 
pupils who tend to disrupt the organization and to lower the 
morale of the regular classroom. Such segregation also 
removes a definite teaching burden from the teacher and 
enables her to do a more effective piece of work with the 
children who do conform. 

The mere act of transferring a pupil from his regular 
school organization to a disciplinary center does not, in and 
of itself, effect a change of conduct in the child. If this highly 
specialized type of school is to have more than a negative 
value, it should undertake as its major function the solution 
of the principal problem presented by the behavior-problem 
child, namely, that of modifying his behavior patterns in the 
direction of Increased social acceptability. 

In order to accomplish this, the school systems that have 
established special centers for the care of some behavior- 
problem children must use these centers as laboratories in 
which they can better (i) study the conditions and factors 
that may have been Instrumental in creating problem cases, 
(2) modify and adjust the methods of classroom manage- 
ment, teaching and curricula to fit the particular needs of 
the problem child, (3) investigate the extent to which 
behavior-problem children adjust themselves to society In 
their post-school careers. 
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It is only through such procedures that the schools will 
be able to establish definite criteria that will enable them 
to prevent the development of anti-social tendencies in other 
children, and that will permit them to measure the effective- 
ness of their methods in reclaiming for society those children 
who have already developed undesirable behavior patterns. 
Failure to undertake some such program results in the disci- 
plinary school degenerating into a ‘‘dumping ground” where 
the children are tolerated until released from attendance by 
the compulsory school laws. 

Such a procedure benefits neither those children who have 
been in attendance at the disciplinary center, nor those chil- 
dren of younger ages who are developing traits similar to 
those shown by the older boys and girls whose behavior neces- 
sitated their transfer to the special schools. It is a short- 
sighted policy that is without value in developing a program 
for the prevention and elimination of delinquency among 
children. Its only justification lies In the fact that it does 
remove from the regular classroom those children who are a 
constant source of annoyance, and thus enables the teacher to 
do more effective work with those children who do conform. 

XL Parental Schools. 

A well-developed program for handling delinquent chil- 
dren necessitates the existence of parental schools, institu- 
tions conducted by the public schools for the full-time care 
of children who are deemed to be in need of such treatment. 
These schools assume the entire functions of the home, 
retaining the children twenty-four hours of the day, seven 
days a week, for a period of time varying with the needs of 
the individual child. 

Parental schools came into being as a result of conviction 
on the part of school and court officials that there were some 
children who should have full-time care If they were to be 
prevented from developing Into permanent non-conformists 
or veritable social outcasts. All too frequently It has been 
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found that efforts to eliminate undesirable behavior patterns 
in children are without result, not because the children them- 
selves are unable or unwilling to respond to the guidance 
program outlined for them, but because of conditions exist- 
ing in the home or the community that render futile all activity 
to modify the behavior of the children. An effective, all- 
inclusive program should have agencies to handle such situa- 
tions, but in the absence of such organizations, the needs of 
the children demand that they be removed from their undesir- 
able environment and placed among surroundings that give 
promise of success. 

Children are generally sent to the parental school on rec- 
ommendation of the school officials, usually with, but some- 
times without, the consent of their parents. The courts 
frequently consign children thereto when, In the opinion of 
the judge, the best welfare of the children warrants such 
action. Occasionally, the initiative is taken by parents who 
feel the neighborhood or the associates of their children 
are the governing influences In formulating the types of unde- 
sirable behavior manifested. 

It is obvious that the cost of conducting parental schools 
is much greater than the expense involved in the regular 
school organization or in the disciplinary schools. The accom- 
modations must be more extensive, Including dormitories or 
cottages, dining rooms, kitchens, laundries, and all the other 
appurtenances necessary for the proper conduct of an institu- 
tion, including the feeding and clothing of the Inmates. 

Most school systems maintain a flexible scale of charges 
which the parents of the children are requested to pay during 
attendance at the parental school. Parents who are not able 
to meet these small bills are usually excused from paying 
them. The charges never cover much more than the cost of 
the food consumed by the children, leaving the burden of 
overhead costs to be borne by the taxpayers. 

Regardless of their expenses to society, and they are rela- 
tively high, the social order saves money, as well as children. 
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Attention must be paid to these children some time. If society 
refuses to expend the money during the adolescent and pre- 
adolescent periods of their lives, this expense, perhaps multi- 
plied, will be exacted later in institutional care for them as 
adults, in wasted lives and ruined homes. 

The length of time children remain in the parental school 
depends on the needs of the individual child. It would be a 
grave error and an injustice to a child to set a fixed length 
of time before he or she is allowed to return home. Since 
the child is sent to the parental school because of the presence 
of certain undesirable behavior patterns, he should be retained 
there until he has so modified his behavior as to give evidence 
that his conduct will no longer be a menace to society. The 
more firmly fixed his anti-social tendencies, the longer the 
period of time needed for the school to replace them with 
socially acceptable responses. The principle is the same as 
that of the indeterminate sentence for adults. 

Since the parental school has the entire time of the child, 
its opportunity for success should be greater than that of 
any part-time institution established for the same purpose. 
There need be no conflicting influences, such as are found 
when a child is under the care of a school for only a portion 
of each day. A program of activities, to cover the entire 
twenty-four hours of each day, can be planned, including 
educational, civic, health, vocational and recreational needs 
of the child. 

To this end it is essential that the entire personnel of 
parental schools be selected with the utmost care. Superin- 
tendent, teachers, house mothers and house fathers, and all 
other employees should be thoroughly trained so that they 
will understand their part in the program that has been pre- 
pared, and will be able and willing to cooperate in its 
execution. 

It is a short-sighted policy on the part of a school system 
to employ persons lacking those qualities essential to a suc- 
cessful culmination of the program to return the children 
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to the normal stream of life. The result will be a reduction 
in the cost of maintaining the school, but also a failure to 
perform efficiently the important functions of that Institution. 

The return of a child from the parental school to his home 
is fraught with many dangers. Consequently his dismissal 
should be permitted only after a careful study of both the 
child and his environmental conditions. Three questions arise 
in the minds of the officials charged with his care and dis- 
charge. Has the child given sufficient evidence that his anti- 
social tendencies have been replaced by responses that are 
socially acceptable, and are these new behavior patterns so 
firmly fixed that they will not break down when he Is released 
from the influence of the school? Is the home environment 
conducive to the strengthening of these patterns or will it 
tend to reestablish the old bonds that were responsible for 
having the child placed In the parental school ? Are the neigh- 
borhood and the child’s associates likely to contribute to the 
disintegration of the newly established patterns of behavior? 

Not until the first question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive should any consideration be given concerning the return 
of the child to his home. 

If the home conditions were contributory to the creation 
of the conflict of the child with the social mores, the child 
should not be returned until the home surroundings have 
been sufficiently modified to give reasonable assurance that 
the child will have a fair chance of making a success of him- 
self after leaving school. It would be far better for the indi- 
vidual, as well as for society, to retain him In school for a 
longer period of time, or place him, at public expense, in a 
home or other institution where he can be assured of an 
environment that will not jeopardize his chances of success. 

If the home conditions are satisfactory but the neighbor- 
hood environment Is likely to be prejudicial to the child, the 
family should be induced to move to a more wholesome 
neighborhood. 
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If this is not possible, a procedure should be followed 
similar to that outlined above for the child whose home con- 
ditions are not wholesome. 

XII. Need of Follow-up and Guidance, 

The school’s responsibility does not end wdth the return 
of the child to his home or to a foster home or some other 
institution. It is the duty of the school to determine the extent 
to which it has been successful with the child. The crucial 
test of the effectiveness of the efforts of the school is not 
what the child has done while in the school, but how he will 
react during the years immediately following his release. 

An intensive program of effective follow-up and thorough 
supervision should be undertaken, to cover at least the first 
five years the child has severed school relationships. There 
seems to be no other satisfactory means of determining 
whether the school is rendering the most effective service 
to the children under its care and to the community that is 
paying the bill. Without some means of determining the 
extent to which the pupils succeed after leaving school, there 
exists no criterion for determining the procedures that are 
of greatest assistance to the children, nor is there likely to 
be that flexibility in the organization of the school that per- 
mits modifications of Its techniques to better meet the needs 
of its charges. 

XIII. Studies of Results. 

Some few attempts have been made by school people to 
study this problem. The Bureau of Jewish Social Research^ 
studied the after-careers of pupils who had attended P. S. 
120, Probationary, in New York City. 

A more comprehensive study was undertaken In Philadel- 
phia^ In which all the factors that might contribute to the 

2 Bureau of Jewish Social Research. A Study of the After-Careers of 
Pupils of P. S. 120, Probationary, New York City. New York, 1927. 

3 Owens, Albert A., The Behavior-Problem Boy, A Socio-Educational 
Survey. Philadelphia, 1929. 
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development of undesirable tendencies were studied: the 
reasons for the children being sent to the disciplinary school, 
the court records of the children at the time of their admis- 
sion to the school, the age at which their anti-social behavior 
began, the intellectual and education level of the children, 
family organization and environment, their out-of-school 
activities, the length of time spent in the disciplinary school, 
the reasons for dismissal from the school, and the post-school 
careers of the pupils who had formerly attended. 

The results of the latter study indicate that there is an 
interrelationship among the causes that tend to make children 
non-conformists, that there is no specific cause to which the 
anti-social behavior can be attributed. 

XIV. Modifications Proposed, 

The results of these investigations and other studies of 
delinquent children indicate the need for special centers for 
these children, and a well-defined program looking toward 
more effective results. Such a program would Include : 

( 1 ) the establishment of a definite concept of what con- 
stitutes behavior, 

(2) training teachers to recognize tendencies toward 
such behavior, 

(3) training teachers to prevent situations arising that 
will tend to develop such characteristics in pupils, 

(4) earlier segregation of pupils who manifest anti-social 
tendencies, 

(5) differentiation of curriculum In the regular schools 
that will aid In preventing the development of behavior- 
problems in children, 

(6) training teachers specifically for handling behavior- 
problem children in special schools, 

(7) differentiation of curricula in the disciplinary schools 
to fit the needs of the children, 

(8) retention of the children in the special school a suf- 
ficient length of time to enable the school to replace the unde- 
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sii'able behavior patterns with reactions that are socially 
acceptable, 

(9) development of a program of counselling and guid- 
ance that will facilitate the social reclamation of the chil- 
dren, 

(10) effective cooperation between the school itself and 
all other agencies interested, 

( 1 1 ) constant and effective study of the later careers of 
the children, as a measure of the effectiveness of the work 
of the school and as a guide to making adjustments that will 
further increase the usefulness of the school to the children 
and through them to society at large. 

XV. Pertinent Suggestions of the White House 
Conference. 

“The aims and objectives of a program for the treatment 
and training of behavior problem children are presented in 
the following statements : 

“i. All cases of behavior problems should be analyzed 
and treated so that each case, as far as humanly possible, 
may be happily and normally adjusted to a useful program of 
social, vocational and economic efficiency. This system of 
special treatment of individual problems and training of 
children will relieve the strain and tension which comes from 
the disturbing influences of these behavior problems in regu- 
lar schools, in homes, and among playground groups. In the 
minds of many school administrators and teachers at the 
present time this aim is considered of paramount importance. 

“2. There should be a better understanding of the real 
nature of behavior problems. So-called behavior diflS.culties 
among children are the symptom-picture of underlying condi- 
tions, the roots of which are to be found in the family life, 
the economic and social environment of the child, the school 
situation, and in the biological and psychological aspects of 
the personality of the individual child. The study of conduct 
in children is a highly technical matter, the complicated nature 
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of which is little understood or appreciated by educators 
generally. It demands further study. 

“3. An important means of treating behavior difficulties 
is to readjust educationally the pupils presenting such dif- 
ficulties and to prevent maladjustment in school learning. 
To the great number of factors outside of school which cause 
maladjustment there is frequently added loss of interest and 
educational inefficiency. Since the school aims to improve 
character patterns, very meager general improvement may 
be expected in behavior problems unless the school actually 
functions, even in the face of tremendous obstacles outside 
of school.”^ 

B. SPEECH DEFECTIVES. 

I. Significance of Problem, 

^^Speech is such a common thing, such a necessary part of 
our daily lives, that most of us give it little thought except, 
perhaps, to check up occasionally on the pronunciation of a 
word or to notice some peculiarity in the speech of someone 
else. Rarely, if ever, do we think of the personal misery and 
distress or of the social and economic failures that are the 
direct results of disorders of speech. 

“Speech disorders are among the most common factors 
leading to social and economic maladjustment and failure. 
There are more than a million people in the United States 
today who, because of disorders of speech, are unable to 
obtain or hold the economic or social positions which other- 
wise would be theirs. In the elementary schools of New York 
City alone there are 50,000 children with speech disorders, 
and the provisions for their training are grossly inadequate. 
Many of these children will be handicapped throughout 
life because there are not enough properly equipped teachers 
to care for them.”^ 

4 Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted, Section III, Edu- 
cation and Training, White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, The Century Co., New York, 1931. 

5 Brown, Frederick W., The Mental Hygiene of Speech, Pamphlet No. 19, 
1930, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City, p. 1. 
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IL Causes — Both Psychic atid Physical, 

“There are many people who still believe that children 
who have some serious defect of speech such as stuttering 
are born with it. In reality, however, there are very few 
speech disorders that are due to physical causes, but even 
in these cases the speech disorder is not inherited but is due 
to the fact that the defective vocal organs prevent the child 
from learning to speak correctly. This is the case with chil- 
dren born with cleft palate or harelip or some other abnor- 
mality of the vocal organs. Similarly, adenoids or diseased 
tonsils may cause disorders of speech. In most cases of this 
type surgical or medical treatment will make possible the 
correction of the speech disorder, and even where such treat- 
ment is impossible a well-trained speech teacher will be able 
to improve greatly the speech.”® 

The following authority expresses a similar opinion but 
gives a different emphasis. 

“Modern medicine has put to Its credit a notable achieve- 
ment by its demonstration that defective speech is at bottom 
a pathological condition. ... At the university clinic at Berlin 
it was definitely demonstrated by Professor Herman Gutz- 
man that defective speech children are sick children. Lispers 
usually had some pathological condition of the end organs 
of speech. Stutterers usually had a central Involvement which 
required extensive medical examination to diagnose and 
classify. A speech specialist of America bears out the patho- 
logical contention by citing that 97 per cent of 1000 cases 
of stuttering that came under his observation had some patho- 
logical condition that required medical treatment; and in 
about 38 per cent of the cases, surgical treatment of some 
form or other had to be resorted to. . . . The case seen was 
that of a child about nine years old, who for two years never 
spoke above a whisper. On examination by means of the 
laryngoscope the true state of the vocal cords was revealed. 


G Ibid., p. 2. 
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An application of the internal feradic brush was sufficient 
to remove the anesthesia of the larynx.”^ 

III. Treatment by Both Physician and Teacher. 

The presence of speech defects is a tremendous handi- 
cap to the individual so afflicted. Whether the treatment to 
be taken is primarily psychic or surgical is a question upon 
which the authorities themselves differ. However, the litera- 
ture on the subject, both sides included, recognizes many 
cases that are amenable to the ministrations of a teacher, 
trained in the task of speech improvement. Children of this 
type are often high-strung or ^‘nervous.*’ They may thus 
come under the head of emotional deviates. All cases, how- 
ever, should first come under the scrutiny of a medical 
specialist who could determine the presence or absence of 
organic defects. 

‘‘It is the group not suffering from organic defects or 
definite psychic disturbances that constitute the proper field 
of labor for the teacher. As to this group, it must be stated 
that the work is so new, and the contributions that have so 
far been made are so lacking in authoritativeness, the experi- 
ments have been so few and the data gathered so unreliable, 
that, in America at any rate, the work still remains to be done. 
We have barely arrived at the point where the physician Is 
receding into the background and the teacher coming into 
his own. This teacher is a pioneer. Facilities for his training 
are lacking and will so remain until information and skills 
that may be transmitted have accumulated.”® 

IV. Variation in Classification and Corrective 
Measures. 

Not only Is there no generally accepted explanation of the 
causes of speech defects, but also there is no generally rec- 

Greene, J. S., The Mission of the Speech Specialist. Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1916, p. 864. 

s Horn, John Louis, The American Elementary School. The Century 
Co., 1924, p. 180. 
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ognized test of the existence of speech defects or measure 
of their seriousness. A study of the prevalence of speech 
defects in the school population of six large cities reported 
a wide variation from a minimum of 0.05% in Denver to 
10 to 12% in Philadelphia.^ The great range in these figures 
can be interpreted only as an indication of the complete lack 
of standardization in diagnosis. 

A similar discrepancy is apparent in the classification and 
treatment of speech defects. 

‘^One hears of stammering, stuttering, cluttering, mum- 
bling, lisping and other defects. Unfortunately, teachers in 
this field tend to broaden their work and include readily 
remediable defects of voice, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
work in the nature rather of ordinary teaching than of deal- 
ing with the problems of a handicapped group. Then again, 
the work is sometimes confused with remedial work for the 
deaf and partially deaf, and students of the problem of 
speech from that point of view undertake this work also. 
This combination has its dangers. The problems are too dis- 
similar. 

‘‘Again, there Is lack of agreement In procedure. Not only 
do teachers and systems differ in modes of attack, but within 
the same system and with the same teacher, the statement 
Is sometimes made that uniform procedure Is not possible. 
‘The method used depends entirely upon the Individual, the 
subject being studied.’ 

While this analysis contains numerous elements of truth, 
It IS probable that as types become established, routine 
methods for particular defects, ages, and original causes, 
will tend to come into use. Meanwhile we hear of correct 
breathing, relaxation, rhythm, articulation, pronunciation, 
tone production, the development of self-confidence, poise. 


® Figures from Kunzig, R. W., Public School Education of Atypical Chil- 
dren, United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, pp. 116, 117. 

Horn, John Louis, See Proceedings of the National Education Associa- 
tion for 1916, p. 869. 
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and finally, conscious control of the speech organism which 
others use without any knowledge of its operation. 

“We do not know how many speech defectives there are 
ordinarily per thousand of the school population. We are 
just beginning to learn that some children formerly dismissed 
as stubborn, or backward, or dull, are speech defectives. 
What is even more important, the work is not as widespread 
as one might suppose from a consideration of its importance. 
As is the case of all types of special work which require a 
large population from which to select the exceptional few, 
if the work is to be done with any degree of economy, it is 
safe to say that practically no remedial care is provided for 
children living in rural districts 

“In other words, it is probably safe to say that it is excep- 
tional and not usual for the speech defective to be attending 
a school where remedial care will be offered. As regards the 
major part of the child population, a beginning is still to be 
made.”^-^ 


Kunzig, R. W., op. dt. (Twenty-eight cities provided special instruction 
for children having speech defects during 1927-28.) 

12 Horn, John Louis, The American Elementary School, The Century Co., 
1924, pp. 181, 182. 
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Summary, 

Atypical children include not only mental deviates and 
those who are physically subnormal, discussed in the previous 
chapter, but also emotional deviates, discussed in this chapter. 
Emotional deviates may be subdivided, in turn, Into such dif- 
ferent groups as Incorrigibles and truants on the one hand, 
and speech defectives, on the other. 

Many children loosely termed Incorrigible are, in reality, 
capable of reformation. They are children whose behavlor 
pattern is anti-social due to individual and Inherent causes 
or to objective and environmental causes or to a combination 
of both. 

The desire for self-expression amid urban congestion and 
a slum environment often results in anti-social conduct on 
the part of normal boys and girls. Improper housing, inade- 
quate recreation facilities and the lack of diversified and 
Individualized education are more important causes of 
behavior problems in children than the perverseness of 
human nature. 

The juvenile court, the special school, the reformatory 
and the parental school are the chief Institutions concerned 
with their care. Their aim is reformation rather than retri- 
bution. The juvenile court substitutes an informal for a for- 
mal procedure In dealing with youthful delinquents. The psy- 
chologist, educator and social worker cooperate with, and 
In a measure replace, the lawyer and policeman. 

Studies of the accomplishments of special and parental 
schools are somewhat discouraging. Many children in special 
schools leave as soon as they are permitted to do so and go 
out into society to lead a life of vagrancy or crime. Many 
children In parental schools, who show signs of improve- 
ment, when returned to their home environment, degenerate 
swiftly to their former attitudes and actions. A follow-up 
program Is imperative, but any parole system is a farce when 
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attempted with an insufficient number, or an inadequately 
trained staff, of wmrkers. 

Many individuals, supposedly dumb, have been found to 
have no such defect. Because they were deaf, they never 
learned how to speak, or at least never to speak properly. 
The causes of speech defects are either physical or psychic 
or both. Treatment varies with diagnosis, but the first step 
is examination by a competent physician and an elimination, 
if possible, of any physical cause which may be present. If 
the cause of the speech defect is psychic, the clinical psycholo- 
gist may be able to do much toward the development, 
improvement and restoration of speech. 
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Problems 

1. Report upon the work of the juvenile court in your locality. Does 
it employ case workers, probation officers, a clinic? At what age 
do individuals pass beyond its jurisdiction? Is the indeterminate 
sentence in vogue? 

2. What is the form of organization of the schools in your locality 
for the care of the mentally retarded, the truant, the behavior- 
problem child, the physically handicapped? 

3. Make a study of the relationship of juvenile delinquency to “areas 
of' disorganization” in your city or in the nearest urban center. 

4. Give examples from your local press of the passing of responsibility 
from one institution on to the other in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency ; e. g. the court to the school or the home, the school to the 
home, the church to the school, etc. What is the answer, if any? 

5. Does the fact that the American people spend large sums of money 
for various luxuries make it necessarily follow that they should 
spend large sums upon the education of atypical children? Why 
or why not? 
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^ Chapter XII 

Child Health and Welfare as 
Community Problems 


A. HEALTH EDUCATION. 

I. Scope of Health Education. 

O NE of the most significant activities of the schools 
today is the care exercised to further the physical well- 
being of the child. Perhaps no other function of the school 
has such far-reaching effects upon the child and his home, 
or calls for greater cooperation among the various divisions 
of the school organization than does the development of 
an effective program of health education. 

No longer is the forward-looking community content to 
ignore the social and individual values to be derived from 
a functioning health program, that will serve to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases, overcome physical defects 
and handicaps, lit instruction to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children, improve the standard of home and com- 
munity hygiene and engender the cooperation of the school 
and the home, and which, in addition, will seek to provide 
the knowledge and develop the habits, attitudes and ideals 
that will make children live healthier and happier lives. 

IL Old and New in Health Education. 

Parents of today would hardly associate the current pro- 
gram of health education now found in most progressive 
schools with the formal study of physiology and anatomy 
to which they, as children, had formerly been exposed. There 
was little material in the textbooks of a generation ago. 
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or in the instructions of the teachers of those years, that 
could be used, in school or out, as a guide to healthful living. 
Nor were the physical exercises prevalent in that day of the 
type that served to develop habits that would be retained 
in later life. Nor did they arouse an Interest In sports which 
would continue through middle age in milder forms of 
recreation. 

Contact of the children of an earlier generation with 
the school physician and nurse was usually limited to a 
routine medical examination, somewhat perfunctory in 
nature, with little follow-up work to remedy any defects 
existing at the time of the examination. Usually the sole 
function of the physician was to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases ; and when that was accomplished, his duties 
ceased. In many schools this is still largely true. 

In the progressive school systems of today, however, the 
child, his parents and the community benefit by the ever- 
expanding concept of the school as an institution that Is 
not content to confine itself to training the child in the 
fundamental subjects of the traditional curriculum, but 
which seeks to include in the scope of Its activities training 
also for leadership in community welfare. 

In keeping with this broader view of the duty of the 
school to society, new textbooks have displaced the earlier 
ones that merely enumerated the bones and muscles of the 
body. Similarly, newer methods of instruction are less 
informational but more adapted to the establishment of hab- 
its, attitudes and ideals that will function in the daily lives of 
children and thus make for their own future welfare and 
that of the community in which they live. 

In health education It is peculiarly true that we learn by 
doing. Children learn how to keep themselves clean by prac- 
ticing cleanliness. It is not sufficient for a child to know that 
he should clean his teeth and bathe regularly. He has learned 
his lesson only when his appearance proves to the teacher 
that the habit of daily bathing and cleansing of the teeth 
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has been formed. The underweight child profits nothing 
by knowing that he should gain a certain number of pounds 
and thereby secure the bodily vitality possessed by other 
children of the same age. The lesson is taught effectively 
only when the child has demonstrated to himself the truth 
of the statement by habitually following a daily regime 
including the consumption of certain quantities of milk each 
day, and the observance of rest periods at definite intervals. 

It profits a child little if he can glibly recite a set of rules 
that should be observed in the interest of his own personal 
safety and that of others if, when he leaves the classroom, 
he rushes heedlessly across streets without regard to vehicu- 
lar traffic. Safety education does function, however, when 
children are selected to act as a safety-patrol and to direct 
the movements of the entire student body at street crossings 
in the vicinity of the school. The pupils thereby develop the 
habit of actually practicing the correct procedure to be fol- 
lowed in crossing streets. Again, they develop also a social 
consciousness of the fact that an individual’s duty does not 
cease when his own personal safety is cared for, but that 
service Is to be rendered to other members of the community 
besides himself. 

III. Why Health is a School Function, 

The ancient proverb, ^^Mens sana in corpore sano/^ has 
become no less true with the passage of time. Academic 
progress In school is conditioned to a large degree by the 
health and physical vigor of the pupil. The child wdio is 
undernourished cannot be expected to maintain the same 
interest and to expend the same energy on his school work 
as does the well-nourished child. The youngster with poor 
vision or defective hearing likewise requires special physical 
and educational care. 

Every year, thousands of days’ time are lost from regular 
school work because of Illness of some sort. Frequent 
absences on the part of pupils generally results in retarda- 
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tion and eventual elimination from school. The burden of 
poor health is borne not only by the child himself, but also 
by his parents, in terms of care, worry, expenditures for 
medical attention, and the cost of support for the additional 
time required to repeat the work of a grade. Society, too, 
pays a portion of this bill through the limited return in 
terms of working ability for the money expended on the 
education of a child suffering from a curable or preventable 
disability. 

Physicians and nurses assigned to schools are more 
capable of detecting defects than are parents, and this with- 
out extra cost to those concerned. The elimination of defects, 
the establishment of health habits and attitudes, and the 
adaptation of training to the needs of physically handi- 
capped children is an expensive and difficult task. Most 
parents are neither financially nor pedagogically prepared 
to undei'take even one of the many phases of this work. 
Nevertheless, it must be performed if the child and the 
community are to derive the maximum benefit from the 
schoohs health program in general. Thus the school Is the 
institution best designed to perform this very important 
function of health conservation and health education, upon 
the success of which depends, in large measure, the physical 
fitness of future generations of our citizens. 

The tasks of establishing the desired health habits and 
attitudes in children and of securing desirable standards in 
community health and sanitation are very complex, requir- 
ing the services and cooperation of several divisions of the 
school organization, as well as social agencies closely asso- 
ciated with the TTork of the schools and those directly inter- 
ested in community welfare. The teacher, alone, could never 
hope to secure the desired results. She does not possess all 
the technical knowledge and skills required, nor does she 
have sufficient time at her disposal to enable her to perform 
all the services necessary for the ultimate success of an ade- 
quate health and safety program. If the child and the com- 
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munity are to secure a knowledge of the best hygienic infor- 
mation, to establish proper health habits and to maintain 
the desired standards, there must be a closely coordinated 
program requiring the services of all health agencies, includ- 
ing ( I ) classroom teacher, visiting teacher, school physi- 
cian, school dentist, school administrator, and school archi- 
tect, (2) parents and the community, (3) practising phy- 
sicians and practising dentists, and (4) hospital clinics and 
all public health agencies. 

IV. Role of the Teacher, 

Many and varied are the possibilities apparent to the 
alert teacher to further the formation of functioning habits 
of health and safety and the development of desirable 
standards of personal hygiene and community sanitation. 
From the time of the child’s first appearance in school on 
to and through the period of adolescence, the health of 
the child, and, through him, that of the community In gen- 
eral, needs special emphasis. 

The procedure followed and the technique adopted must 
be modified as the child advances from kindergarten to 
high school or college. 

In the earlier grades of school, the most effective develop- 
ment of health habits Is secured through actual practice. 
The schoolmaster in a well known novel by Charles Dickens 
first asked his young pupil to spell window and then to go 
and wash it. Even today, it is still within the province of 
the teacher’s duties to have those children whose teeth, face 
and hands show the absence of the desired habits of cleanli- 
ness perform the necessary operation in the school. Any 
pupils whose personal appearance gives evidence of the 
effects of home training along these lines are excused from 
this portion of the day’s routine and thus given a preferred 
position. 
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Added to this actual practice there are opportunities 
through stories, games, pictures and songs for interesting 
the young children in the formation of good health habits. 

Most schools are so organized that the classroom teacher 
in the lower grades controls the class the entire day and 
presents all the subjects of the curriculum. In the higher 
grades, particularly the junior and senior high schools, the 
different subjects of the curriculum are taught by teachers 
specially trained in those fields of knowledge and their tech- 
niques of instruction. In both types of organization, how- 
ever, the teacher is afforded a splendid opportunity through 
physical education activities to establish desired habits. 

The old formal exercises of a generation ago have given 
way to a more interesting and more effective program of 
activities in which play holds the principal part, and in which 
the desired objectives are attained while the exercises are 
being enjoyed for their own sake. The correction of bad 
posture habits, the formation of lasting Interests in a vari- 
ety of activities, and the establishment of the qualities of 
good sportsmanship are attainable objectives that will carry 
over into the later lives of the children and reduce the evil 
effects of sedentary living. The teacher whose program of 
physical education activities fails to develop these func- 
tioning habits and attitudes has not accomplished the high- 
est attainable achievements. 

V. School Physician and School Nurse. 

The school physician and school nurse have fewer con- 
tacts with pupils in the elementary and secondary schools 
than does the classroom teacher. Nevertheless, their duties 
are of vital importance. In many instances, their recom- 
mendations serve as guides and starting points for the class- 
room and special subject teachers, who seek to emphasize 
and to develop health education throughout the school 
careers of the children committed to their care. Close coop- 
eration is maintained between the interested teacher and 
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the physician and nurse who are cognizant of the far-reach- 
ing effects of the early correction of remedial defects and 
the establishment of desirable health habits. 

The work of the physician and nurse is not confined to 
the routine, periodic medical examination of pupils and the 
notification of parents of the existence of defective hearing, 
vision, teeth, tonsils and adenoids. There is considerable fol- 
low-up work which cannot be Ignored until the defects 
which have been discovered are finally remedied. 

Pending remedial work, the teacher makes whatever 
adjustments are necessitated by the knowledge furnished by 
the school’s medical staff. The child who has trouble with 
vision is seated in the classroom in a position that will cause 
the least strain in reading work on the blackboard. The 
pupil with defective hearing Is placed near the teacher In 
order that he may have less difficulty in hearing. The alert 
teacher frequently discovers the presence of such defects, 
and makes the required adjustment, pending confirmation 
by the school physician or the family doctor. The teacher 
also cooperates with the medical staff by seeing that chil- 
dren who are required to wear glasses do so during school 
hours, and by encouraging them to follow other recommen- 
dations of the doctor, not only in school but also at home 
and on the streets. 

Even before the great depression, many modern school 
systems made some provision for their undernourished 
children. Those children who were below the standard of 
weight for their height and age were provided with mid- 
morning or noon lunch or both. The cost of this food was 
paid by their parents if they could afford it; if not, by the 
school or some interested group, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association or the Kiwanis. Here, also, the teacher has an 
opportunity to cooperate with the physician and nurse in 
seeing that the necessary routine is followed, and in estab- 
lishing in the minds of such children a desire to reach and 
to retain the required standard of weight. 
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VI. Visiting Teacher. 

School systems that have visiting teachers utilize this 
means of furthering the efforts of the school, not only in 
promoting physical welfare, but also in providing other 
aspects of educational work that cannot be performed as 
well, or perhaps not at all, by any other agency of the school 
or society. 

The well-equipped, sympathetic, visiting teacher knows, 
and is known by, her community so intimately that she can 
wield untold power in moulding the attitudes and pointing 
the ideals of parents. If she has been properly trained, and 
if she, in turn, has taught the community to look to her for 
guidance and direction, the recommendations of the physi- 
cian and nurse, transmitted through the visiting teacher, will 
be accepted and followed by most parents. 

The visiting teacher is the helpful ally of the classroom 
teacher and a powerful liaison officer between the home and 
the school. The child who takes home improved attitudes 
and higher ideals toward health and sanitation needs power- 
ful support in securing the acceptance of these newer stand- 
ards by other members of the family. Likewise, the visiting 
teacher, through her personal contact with, and interest in, 
each family in her community is better able to secure more 
ready approval by parents of attempts to correct physical 
defects, be they removal of tonsils or adenoids, correction of 
vision through the acquisition of proper glasses, the transfer 
of orthopaedic pupils to special classes, the building-up of 
undernourished children, or the improvement of living con- 
ditions at home. 

VII. School Dentist. 

A few school systems at the present time furnish dental 
service to their children. As is the case with the school doc- 
tor, the purpose of such service is not to replace the family 
dentist, but to supplement him and to assist the teacher and 
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other school officials in implanting desirable health habits 
in school children. This objective can be attained only 
through periodically examining and cleaning teeth, emer- 
gency corrective work, and advice as to further attention 
that is necessary to maintain a desirable standard of dental 
hygiene. This dental work is generally done by the family 
dentist or at a dental clinic. Here, also, the visiting teacher 
is able to render service by referring the parents to the social 
agencies of the community that will perform any necessary 
dental service without charge, if the parents are unable to 
meet the expenses Involved. 

VIII. School Ad77ii?iistrator. 

The establishment and maintenance of high standards of 
health and safety are responsibilities of all officials who have 
contact with both children and adults of the community. 
School administrators and Boards of Education play a very 
Important part In setting an example of desirable standards 
of hygiene and sanitation by the type of buildings used to 
house the children. 

Modern school construction considers of fundamental 
importance such matters as location, lighting, ventilation, 
heating, drainage, play space, and protection against fires. 
While there still exist throughout the country many old 
school buildings that illustrate a woeful lack of such pro- 
visions, the last decade has shown tremendous progress In 
the development of a scientific approach to the construction 
of school buildings. Many state legislatures have enacted 
statutes prescribing minimum requirements relative to sani- 
tation, or have delegated such authority to the state super- 
intendent of public Instruction or some other central body. 

The adequacy or inadequacy of supplies and equipment 
further or retard the program of health education. Again, 
the size and arrangement of seats in the classroom are con- 
tributory factors In the development of good or poor posture 
habits. Blackboards that create a glare have a detrimental 
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effect upon the eyesight of children. Textbooks printed in 
small type on a highly glossed paper are no longer used by 
careful school authorities. 

In the past, rural schools have been the greatest offenders 
against basic principles of hygiene and sanitation. Poor com- 
munities found It difficult, if not impossible, to provide facili- 
ties essential to the physical well-being of school children. 
Even today hundreds of school buildings violate the barest 
minimum essentials of hygiene and sanitation. 

Most of the criticisms leveled at the rural schools are 
being overcome by the development of the consolidated 
school, housed In a modern, well-equipped and centrally 
located building. Because of rapid and efficient bus transpor- 
tation, it Is able to serve a large number of communities, 
each of which formerly afforded nothing better than a one 
or two-room school. Experience has shown that the consoli- 
dated school is a worthwhile investment for the communities 
concerned, not alone. in Improved sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions, but also In increased educational opportunities not 
possible in the smaller school organization. In small com- 
munities and neighborhoods too isolated to consolidate, 
methods are being developed for improving the hygienic 
and sanitary conditions of the one-teacher schools. 

B. AGENCIES OF CHILD WELFARE AND CARE. 

1 . Dependent and Neglected Children, 

The unfortunate child whose own home could not provide 
properly for him has long been the recipient of adult aid and 
sympathy. The orphan asylum is one of the earliest types of 
private and public charity. It formerly sheltered numerous 
and divergent types of children, few, If any, of whom should 
have been pei’mitted to grow up under Its depressing 
Influences. 

Modern methods of child helping favor keeping the child 
In Its own home, unless the mother Is dead or morally unfit 
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to perform her responsibilities. In either of these two cases, 
the modern trend favors placing the child in another home 
rather than in an institution. 

Some of the causes of the breakdown of homes, such as 
illness of one or both parents, accidents, death, or inadequate 
employment, may be abetted somewhat in modern society 
by preventive medicine, health conservation, social case 
work, mothers’ pensions and various other types of social 
insurance such as workman’s compensation, old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. Any contribution to the sta- 
bility of the home is a contribution to child welfare. 

a. Mothers’ Aid and Widows’ Pensions. Mothers’ aid 
and w’idows’ pension funds are direct subsidies by the state 
for the preserv’ation of the home. 

“Beginning in 19 ii when two states enacted legislation 
authorizing such allowances from public funds, the move- 
ment has spread to 44 states and the District of Columbia 
by 1 930, bringing a revolution in the care of dependent chil- 
dren, since today almost as many children are being helped 
through mothers’ aid as are In institutions and foster homes 
combined. . . . this growth of public support of the home 
calls for particular notice and may be Interpreted as evidence 
of a belief in the primai-y responsibility of the home for 
child care.”^ 

b. Social Case Work. A particularly important cog In 
the modern machinery of organized child care is social case 
work. After a child has been brought to the attention of 
either a private or state organization as one needing aid, a 
trained social worker commonly makes a study of him and 
his home. The social organization generally has at Its dis- 
posal a psychiatric clinic and a medical staff to aid in the 
diagnosis of the child. A variety of expert Information aids 
In reaching a decision as to whether the best method of help- 
ing the child may be commitment to an Institution, place- 


1 Recent Social Trends, Chapter XV, p. 770. 
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ment in another home for which his care is paid by the state 
or by a private philanthropic organization, or through direct 
aid to the child’s own home. In the event of the latter deci- 
sion, supervision must supplement material aid, for the for- 
mer is almost as important as the latter to rehabilitation. 

c. Orphan Asylum. The oldest method of caring for 
children without one or both parents was the orphan asylum. 
It was formerly thought that the provision of food, shelter, 
and clothing cancelled all further obligations of the commu- 
nity and provided handsomely for the unfortunate child. 
Such an attitude has been challenged by rising ideals of social 
justice. Moreover, modern child study now looks upon such 
an institution as a poor substitute for family life. 

Orphan asylums have many sources of support. They are 
provided for by numerous religious sects, by fraternal organi- 
zations, by private funds and endowments, and by state and 
local political units. 

In the past, the outstanding characteristic of orphan asy- 
lums was mass care of their inmates. The institutions were 
housed in large structures where the individual child was lost 
in the system which resembled army life and factory organi- 
zation more than a household. 

Most progressive institutions now favor the cottage type 
of organization. They attempt to simulate as many as pos- 
sible of the traits of home life. Again, more provision is 
made for individual differences in children. Finally, more 
adequate recreation facilities, a greater freedom from insti- 
tutional discipline and an increased opportunity for indi- 
vidual growth characterize modern institutions for orphan 
children. 

d. Child Placing. Modern child study seems to point in 
the direction of placing children in private homes rather than 
in institutions. There are now numerous child placing agen- 
cies at work all over the country. Their method of handling 
children is not so obtrusive or so ostentatious as that of 
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institutional care. The attention of the society Is more apt 
to be concentrated on the child than on problems of Institu- 
tional administration or institutional maintenance. 

The cost of care in the child’s own home or a foster home 
is exceeded or equalled by the cost per child in well-equipped 
and well-staffed institutions, such as Carson’s College, Penn- 
sylvania; Hershey Industrial School, Pennsylvania; and 
Mooseheart, Illinois. Some orphan asylums are low cost 
institutions, but they represent child custody rather than 
child care. 

e. Legislative Enactments. States are Increasingly inter- 
ested in child welfare work as evidenced in the establishment 
of public control and governmental supervision. This has 
resulted in almost every state in the establishment of bureaus 
or departments whose primary concern is for children. 

There is an increasing number of laws designed to protect 
the needy and dependent child. Among them are require- 
ments for the investigation of proposed foster homes. Rea- 
sons for willingness to adopt a child and fitness to take care 
of him must be closely investigated. Again, the child, as well 
as the proposed home, should be thoroughly examined by 
the most approved methods of social case work to determine 
his fitness for placement in a normal home. The chance for 
a happier adjustment results from this careful investigation 
in advance of both the child and his foster home. 

n. Foundations and Special Agencies. 

Some private benefactions have funds left for specific 
uses which no longer exist. Their administrators are forced 
into efforts to break the will in order to put such income to 
better use. Other private benefactions lead the van in social 
usefulness, either by means of practical work done or the 
stimulus to research and the development of sound social 
theory. Their activities embrace many fields besides those 
connected with education. In this, and other fields, however, 
bequests display a desire to seek for the benefactor perpetuity 
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in the form of bricks and mortar rather than in the less mate- 
rial but equally important form of the promotion of research. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is an example of the best type 
of socially useful effort of this kind. It was created to encour- 
age the better education of Negroes, particularly in regard 
to housing, equipment and teacher training. It did its most 
effective pioneer work in some of the rural sections of the 
South where it centered attention on some specific social 
problem. Not only did it render practical aid out of its own 
funds, but also it stimulated the state and civic minded Negro 
groups, whose interest it has inspired to still further accom- 
plishment. Thus, the Rosenwald Fund initiated, gave impetus 
to, and encouraged a valuable piece of social educational 
work. 

The Russell Sage Foundation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation are other outstanding examples of this type of philan- 
thropy. They are engaged in a multiplicity of activities, such 
as scientific research, educational work and social enter- 
prises. Among others, is the Commonwealth Fund, a large 
organization that may embark upon any project that meets 
the approval of its directors. 

There are numerous other organizations whose interests 
are centered around specific causes. They are often made up 
of pioneer Avorkers in their particular field and are the cen- 
ters of inspiration and knowdedge for enlightened social 
information. The National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
and the American Child Health Association are organiza- 
tions of this type. The Child Welfare League of America 
gathers data on child caring Institutions and disseminates 
information and advice. 

Federal agencies which are Interested in the promotion 
of certain aspects of the social side of education are also 
very influential. They are discussed under the relation of 
the Federal government to education in Chapter VIIL 
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Summary. 

The last two chapters were devoted to the education of 
atypical children. Chapter X discussed mental deviates and 
children with physical defects. Chapter XI discussed emo- 
tional deviates, stressing particularly the education of 
behavior problem children. Chapter XII supplements this 
foregoing material with a brief analysis of physical health 
and social welfare as important educational problems of the 
community. 

Health education has become an increasingly important 
activity of the public school. This work requires the employ- 
ment of a visiting teacher and of a school nurse, a school 
dentist and a school physician. Not only school administra- 
tors but also all the health agencies of the community are 
involved. In the modern program of health education, the 
efforts of the classroom teacher have shifted from the incul- 
cation of detailed information to the creation of improved 
health attitudes and the formation of good health habits. 
In short, the aim of health education is no longer the learn- 
ing of elementary anatomy but the development of personal 
hygiene and community sanitation. 

The education of dependent and neglected children is as 
important as the training of atypical children.- The former 
are generally normal children in an abnormal environment 
or an unfortunate social setting. Children whose parents 
were dead or unknown were formerly cared for in institu- 
tions, such as orphan asylums. The modern trend of child 
helping societies is to place orphan or abandoned children in 
foster homes. Even institutions are attempting to create a 
home environment rather than an institutional atmosphere 
by the development of the cottage system. Modern social 
case work requires a careful examination of the child and a 
close supervision of his physical care, education and moral 
surroundings in either institutions or foster homes. 
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Problems 

1. Differentiate between the functions of the school and those of 
the family in the care of the health of the child. 

2. Amplify the statement: “The child is a sensitive indicator of the 
quality of social life.” 

3. Give some suggestions for a unification of the program of the many 
different phases of child care. 

4. Report on the sanitary regulations for school buildings in your 
community. 

5. Describe the work of the visiting teacher. What training is neces- 
sary for this position? 

6. List and 'briefly describe the agencies for child care at work in your 
community. 

7. What is social case work? Outline specific aims and particular 
methods. 

8. Discuss the merits of child placing versus institutional care. 

9. How may the child guidance clinic be used to aid in the solution 
of the problem of the dependent child? 

10. Discuss the development and the work of the mental hygiene 
movement. 
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Chapter XIII 


Compulsory School Attendance, Child 
Labor, and Continuation Schools 


I. Problem of Child Labor. 

T he recent development of legislation concerning child 
labor and compulsory school attendance is the climax in 
a lengthy drama of public education. States first enacted per- 
missive education statutes and provided only the rudiments 
oT education. This was followed by legislation for com- 
pulsory school attendance and greater educational oppor- 
tunity. At present, practically all may attend secondary 
schools, and, as shown in Chapter VIII, most boys and girls 
of today do so. 

The development of child labor restrictions and compul- 
sory school attendance laws is grounded in the theory that 
a democracy needs a well educated citizenry and that it is 
the duty of the state to Insure itself thereof as far as possible. 
It can not do this and at the same time tolerate the exploita- 
tion of its children in industry. 

Child labor has been opposed on social, as well as educa- 
tional, grounds. The young worker, often only a child, experi- 
ences great difficulty entering a world made for adult work- 
ers. The seriousness of this situation is shown by the wide 
prevalence of industrial accidents and the high rates of 
mortality therein. That the danger to young people is worthy 
of attention is seen in a recent report of the Children’s 
Bureau. In i6 states reporting, between 20,000 and 25,000 
employed children under 18, approximately 3,000 under 16 
years of age, were injured annually. In 13 states reporting, 
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at least i,ioo children were killed or injured permanently 
each yeard 

The social undesirability of such a situation has resulted 
in the intense interest of child welfare and child labor organi- 
zations whose influence has been largely instrumental in the 
enactment of child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws, two aspects of the problem which are inseparable. 
Industrial codes adopted or imposed after the passage of 
the National Recovery Act of 1933 further reduced child 
labor before that act was declared unconstitutional. 

IL Character of Compulsory School Legislation. 

It is Impossible to give a summary of the situation in the 
United States as a whole, due to the variation In the laws, 
of different states and to the rapidity of social changes. 
Before the recent depression, in some rural sections of the 
South, the total number of days that a child was required 
to attend school during his whole school career might have 
been only 327, about time sufficient to attain second grade 
efficiency, judged by the average length of term In the United 
States, and less than was required to attain such efficiency In 
standard American cities, which considered 200 days of, 
actual teaching a minimum school year.- 

In spite of this wide variation In regulation, there are cer- 
tain types of laws that are common in general principle, even 
though they vary in the extent of their provisions and at 
times allow exceptions which all but nullify the law. Some 
states, for example, allow local option in regard to their 
child labor laws. In most instances, the law makes provision 
for a minimum and maximum age between which a child must 
attend school. The most common maximum is fourteen years 
of age. Many states require children to attend continuation 

1 U. S. Children’s Bureau, Child Labor Facts and Figures, Publication No. 
197, 1930. 

2 Horn, John Louis, The American Elementary School, The Century Co., 
1924, p. 139. 
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or part-time schools until they reach the age of sixteen, or 
even eighteen. The trend seems to be to increase the age. To 
the age requirement is often added a test of physical fitness 
and educational proficiency, the latter consisting of the pass- 
ing of a given grade of school work. 

Most states have, in addition, laws which regulate the 
number of hours during which a minor may work. They also 
prohibit or curtail night work. Particularly hazardous or 
dangerous occupations are often closed to young people. The 
curtailment of child labor is aided in some states by mothers’ 
aid funds, widows’ pensions and compulsory accident insur- 
ance. Employment Insurance also would obviate the necessity 
of certain children leaving school to aid their destitute 
families. 

III. Methods of GontroL 

There are two methods of governmental control. One Is by 
state statute or federal enactment which sets for a definite 
time specific regulations. This method is hard and fast and 
allows for no variation In individual cases. It Is clear and 
convenient, but Inflexible and makes little allowances for 
individual differences in children. 

The second means of governmental control is through a 
commission that has a considerable amount of discretionary 
power. Instead of specifying a minimum wage, the significance 
of which might be destroyed by changes in the general price 
level, governments might lay down a general principle mak- 
ing compulsory the payment of a minimum wage, but leaving 
to a commission the determination of that wage from time to 
time. Thus the Interstate Commerce Commission regulates 
railroad rates and the Public Service Commissions of various 
states determine whether or not the rates charged by public 
utilities within their borders are fair or unfair, reasonable 
or unreasonable. Similarly, state departments of education 
or city superintendents might well be given discretionary 
powers in the matter of compulsory school attendance. 
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Our school attendance control is of the first type. Chrono- 
logical age, regardless of the ability to profit by education, 
is the fact that regulates the length of required schooling. 
The deaf child of normal mentality who requires much longer 
to get the same amount of education is required to stay in 
school no longer than is the moron who at a comparatively 
early age has reached the limit of his capacity to absorb 
further scholastic training, and who for his own benefit and 
that of society should be performing some useful labor. 

TWO IN TEN ARE YOUTH 


Youth indudles those 
14-24 years of age 



Each Rsure represents 10 percent of total populatiort in 1930. 

Journal of The National Education Association 


IV. Individual Differences Require Greater Flexibility. 

Thorndike followed the educational careers of 785 boys, 
a representative sample of eighth grade pupils in New York 
City in November, 1922. He found that the years of school- 
ing for the group varied from 6^4 to 16^ , and that the age 
of leaving school varied from 13 to 25. An examination of 
the later school careers of the 40 boys who had the 40 highest 
scores in abstract intellect and early school achievement, and 
the school records of the 40 boys who had the lowest records 
shows that the ablest twentieth averaged only four months 
older chronologically than the worst twentieth when they 
left school. The ablest twentieth had three semesters more 
schooling, of which about two semesters (one year) was due 
to their having entered school at an earlier age and only one 
semester (a half year) to their having remained to an age 
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four months older. The ablest twentieth progressed four 
full school years In advance of the least able twentieth at a 
chronological age only four months greater. The average of 
the more able group was high school graduation; that of the 
least able group was graduation from the eighth grade. 
Twenty-nine of the 40 most able boys graduated from high 
school; only one of the least able did so. 

Thorndike concludes that it Is not reasonable to keep the 
intellectually ablest In school to an age only four months 
beyond that to which the least able are kept. More schooling 
of the sort they have had will make the least able very little 
happier or more useful. Two years more, or longer, for some 
of the most able children would enrich their Individual lives 
and produce substantial benefits to the community. Conse- 
quently, a flat advance of the school age beyond sixteen with- 
out a distinction as to type of child seems a weak and wasteful 
procedure. 

The tendency during the past few decades to Increase the 
amount of education without regard to its distribution needs 
reconsideration. The amount of education afforded to boys 
and girls should be determined chiefly by their ability to 
profit from schooling. Intellectual superiority alone should 
not be the measure of fitness for more education. Quality of 
schooling, as well as its quantity, should be given considera- 
tion. It is important that the kind, as well as the amount, of 
education that Is to be accorded boys and girls be given 
careful deliberation. Laws are needed, not to keep in school 
children who have neither the ability nor the interest to profit 
by Instruction, but to prevent the gifted children from being 
deprived of schooling.^ 

V. Success of Administration and Enforcement. 

The policy in the United States is to place the enforcement 
of attendance laws in the hands of the local unit of school 

s From E. L. Thorndike’s address at the dedication of the Graduate School 
of Education Building at the University of Chicago, March 1932. 
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administration. This results, of course, in unequal enforce- 
ment of the law throughout the state. Those communities 
which are poor and find the cost of education hard enough 
to bear are the ones most likely to allow the enforcement 
regulations a wide interpretation. Enforcement by the state 
is held by many authorities to be a partial solution to the 
problem. 

‘‘The effectiveness of legislative enactments depends upon 
their enforcement. . . . The extent to which children may 
be illegally employed is shown by figures for New York, one 
of the few states to publish figures showing the number of 
children employed contrary to the provisions of the state 
child labor law. In 1928 the New York State Department of 
Labor reported that 1,498 boys and girls were found illegally 
employed in the factories of the state and 2,7 54 in mercantile 
establishments. Of the total number of boys and girls under 
18 found at work 20 per cent and 63 per cent respectively 
came within the provisions of the child labor law. Of these, 
66 in factories and 779 in stores, were under 14 years of age, 
the minimum for legal employment; 246 In factories and 248 
in stores worked illegal hours; and 1,336 In factories and 
1,917 in stores were without the required employment cer- 
tificate. Legislation often expresses an aspiration toward 
improved protection of child life which must wait for many 
years before the public generally and employers specifically 
are ready to accept a new standard and see it enforced.’’'^ 

VI. Educational Significance of Recent Reduction in 
Child Labor. 

In the highly developed industrial civilization of tomorrow 
there will be no necessity to employ minors. A five-day week 
and a six-hour day for the adult worker may be the rule of 
the land. Organized labor contends that the keeping of chil- 
dren in school is one way of reducing the supply of workers 
and employing them more regularly. They add that It Is a 

4 Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1933, p. 778. 
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better proposition than keeping the surplus workers in large 
standing armies as is done in Europe. Whether the reason 
is selfish or not, labor organizations are forcing the raising 
of the age limits at which children may seek gainful employ- 
ment. The trend is for a longer period of compulsory attend- 
ance at school; and a corresponding decline in the employ- 
ment of child labor. 

“In 1900, 18 per cent of the children between 10 and 15 
years of age were employed and in 1930 only 4.7 per cent. 
In each of the major occupational groups the actual numbers 
of children under 16 years of age have declined since 1900, 
except in the clerical group wTere the numbers increased 
until 1920 and then fell off sharply. 

“The proportion of young people 16 to 19 years of age 
who were gainfully employed likewise declined in the decade 
1920 to 1930. The decline w^as more marked for young 
people 16 and 17 years of age than for those 18 and 19, but 
the trend was unmistakable for all of these ages.”^ 

It seems that industry is forcing a great problem on the 
schools of the country, which is particularly serious now in 
the secondary schools. The curriculum will have to be thor- 
oughly reorganized to care for a larger percentage of non- 
academically minded boys and girls. This problem has become 
especially acute during the depression years beginning in 
1929, when the lack of employment encouraged boys and 
girls to stay in school, and in the years since the National 
Recovery Act (1933)? when the newly adopted industrial 
codes forced adolescents out of industry and into the schools 
or on to the streets. 

VII. Continuation and Part-Time Education, 

Continuation schools were necessitated by the passage of 
laws relative to child labor and compulsory school attend- 
ance. Their immediate and especial concern was the part- 
time education of children who were permitted to enter 

® Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1933, p. 778. 
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industry under certain conditions, one of which was that they 
spend several hours each week in school, until they passed 
out of the intermediate ages between compulsory school 
attendance and complete freedom from its restraints. 

a. Causes of Children Leaving School. Why did chil- 
dren of 14 to 16 years of age, unprepared for participation 
in industrial, civic and social life, seek to leave school? Care- 
ful and conclusive investigation has shown that relatively 
few children left school to go to work because of financial 
necessity. This is the reason most commonly advanced by 
the boys and girls, but the fact remains that in only 10 and 
15 per cent of the cases studied was this a valid reason. The 
desire to leave school is more frequently the result of a lack 
of interest In school work, dislike of a teacher, failure to 
win a promotion to the next grade, distaste for the prescribed 
studies, and a desire for independence, social and financial. 

To be sure, a lack of interest in school work and a dis- 
taste for the prescribed studies frequently are results of the 
pupil’s Inability to profit by the type and content of the 
Instructional materials offered. When the child leaving school 
is capable of profiting by further education, then, to the 
extent of these cases, is the school at fault and a contributing 
factor In causing lost opportunity to the child. 

b. Pupil Problems. The continuation school Is faced 
with the extremely difficult problem of dissatisfied pupils, 
truants and dullards, practically all of whom entertain more 
or less resentment towards compulsory attendance. On the 
average, the pupils In continuation schools are lower In intel- 
ligence than pupils of the same ages in full time schools. 
Nevertheless, they must learn how to adjust themselves to 
the task of earning a living, even though practically all the 
jobs open to this group are of the “blind alley” variety. 

Our present Industrial system does not take the paternal 
interest in the new entrant into the organization that existed 
when the master craftsman took the young apprentice under 
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his care, not only teaching him an all around knowledge of 
the industry, but also caring for his physical, social and moral 
well-being. There is now little opportunity for instruction on 
the job. Again, there is less necessity for such instruction, 
for the work of a machine tender is repetitive, rather than 
creative, in character. 

Continuation school pupils are a 14 to 1 6-year-old group 
who have dropped out of full-time schooling generally in 
the sixth or seventh grade. They are adolescents wTose habits 
and ideas are still in the formative stage ; their ideas of health 
are only indifferently understood, their social relationships 
have not been established, and their civic responsibilities 
have not been recognized. 

The transition from school to industry has as its con- 
comitant change a readjustment of social controls. The 
influence which the school exerted is almost obliterated, and 
at the same time home influence is lessened. The school 
environment is replaced by the work environment, necessitat- 
ing a further readjustment from teacher-pupil and pupil- 
pupil relationships to employer-employee and employee- 
employee relationships. All these new experiences place the 
individual more on his own resources than was necessary 
before. The resulting transformation in the youth is often 
unsatisfactory; he breaks morally or physically or else makes 
other unhappy maladjustments. 

c. Task of the Continuation School. The interest of 
public welfare, as well as that of the individual, demands that 
the transition from school to work shall be adequately bridged 
so that the ill-equipped and ill-advised pupils of fourteen and 
fifteen will suffer fewer hazards. This task of the continua- 
tion school is not an easy one. To function adequately It 
must meet the vocational, social, civic, and cultural needs 
of the pupils. It must take the educational training brought 
by the pupils from the full-time day schools, conserve and 
build upon that, and Interpret it in terms of the industrial 
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interests of the pupils. This can best be done by offering 
training in these occupations in which the boys and girls are 
engaged, industrial arts, commerce, and home economics. 

For those children who are engaged in activities that are 
of the “blind alley” type, there should be pre-vocational 
rather than vocational courses. In which they are enabled 
to experiment or try out various types of occupations to the 
end that they may find one within the limits of their capabili- 
ties and interests. Whether the course of study followed be 
classified as vocational or pre-vocational, skills and aptitudes 
will be acquired and developed in lines of work that are most 
likely to be followed in the future. 

The continuation school must meet the peculiar social and 
civic needs of its pupils by offering them instruction in civics, 
hygiene, thrift, manners, and industrial relations, in order 
to conserve, to increase and to apply fundamental training 
In habit and character formation, looking toward the 
development of better Industrial citizenship and improved 
community relationships. 

The steady trend toward a shorter working day and an 
ever Increasing amount of leisure imposes a further obligation 
on the continuation school. Recreation, as well as education, 
is necessary. The type of recreation and the uses made of 
leisure determine to a great extent the character of an indi- 
vidual. Habits, Ideals and attitudes should be developed 
In the youths to the end that they shall make profitable use 
of recreation and leisure. 

The social justification for the existence of continuation 
schools Is obvious. Youth is entitled to adequate training and 
preparation in the economic, social, and political phases of 
society. Functioning citizenship, in the fullest sense of that 
term, is attained only when the individual is properly fitted 
to his job, only when he has been trained to the limits of his 
abilities, only when he is cognizant of the responsibilities of 
numerous and different social relationships with his co-work- 
ers, his employer, and his fellow citizens, and only when his 
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leisure time is devoted to activities that are both self- 
satisfying and socially acceptable. 

d. Trend. In less than two decades, the continuation 
school has developed from humble beginnings to an Impor- 
tant part of our public school system. It may be that the 
continuation school of the future may give definite training 
for industry before the pupil leaves school, rather than 
training in industry with supplementary training by the school 
while he is working, as has been the recent practice. This 
would afford greater opportunity for specific trade training. 
It would enable boys and girls to enter Industry with at least 
some knowledge of, and skill in, the type of work they would 
like to do. 

During the period from i6 to i8 years of age, those pupils 
who are about to enter Industry might better be cared for In 
cooperative classes of the week-In, week-out types, the school 
supplementing the training received in Industry with Instruc- 
tion In related subjects applied to the industry, as well as In 
guidance, vocational civics, and cultural courses. Such a pro- 
cedure would delay for at least two years the entry of chil- 
dren Into industry, it would enable them to be more adequately 
prepared for work at the time of entering it, it would tend 
to prevent many of the maladjustments that now occur In 
Industry, and have as Its final outcome a child with an 
increased chance of making a life as well as a living. 

Summary. 

Increased educational opportunity has been accompanied 
by increased school attendance, and child labor legislation 
has been paralleled by compulsory school laws. Children 
should not be permitted to roam the streets. Hence, coordina- 
tion of child labor laws and compulsory school attendance 
laws Is necessary. 

Because of individual differences among children, greater 
elasticity In compulsory school attendance requirements 
seems desirable. School officers might be empowered to keep 
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capable children in school longer and to dismiss dull children 
earlier than the general average. Contrary to the common 
assumption, the chief reason for leaving school early is educa- 
tional, rather than financial, inability to continue. 

The continuation school arose from the necessity of giving 
part time instruction to boys and girls of an intermediate 
age, generally between 14 and 16, who were permitted to 
be employed part time in industry. This group contains many 
of the less capable students. 

Continuation schools seek to prepare children for indus- 
try by giving them an elementary general education, as well 
as specific industrial training. Emphasis is placed also on 
social studies and civic responsibilities. Recreational facilities 
must be provided and education for leisure must be stressed. 

The depression with its resulting legislation which forced 
youth out of industry saw a great reduction in child labor 
and a corresponding increase in school attendance. A serious 
problem has confronted the secondary school and the con- 
tinuation school in attempting to care for these children and 
to give them the particular types of education needed. 
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Problems 

1. What should be the basis of the minimum age for school entrance? 
Should other factors than chronological age enter into the con- 
sideration? How may they be evaluated? 

2 . How might a child guidance clinic aid in the prevention of tru- 
ancy or in keeping children in school longer? 

3. When might it be advisable to allow a 14-year-old child to leave 
school? When might it be advisable not to allow a 17-year-old 
youth to leave school? 

4. What are the advantages of state over local enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance laws? 

5. Should the truant officer be merely a law enforcing individual? 
A trained social worker? What should be the qualifications for 
the position ? 

6. Since much child labor arises from economic need, how might 
this particular cause be mitigated? 

7. How does a group of truants compare with a so-called average 
group of pupils in age for grade, mentality, home conditions, etc. ? 

8. Compare the attendance problem of a rural and urban commu- 
nity of about the same population. 

g. How does the trend in our economic life in relation to the employ- 
ment of adults as to hours, job insurance, etc. affect child labor 
and compulsory attendance regulations? 

10. Draft an ideal compulsory attendance code for your community 
and include both the regulations and enforcement program. 
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Chapter XIV 


Community Use of Schools and 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


A. COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOLS 
L General Development. 

T he fullest use of the schools for purposes other than 
that of formal education was probably In colonial New 
England. The population was homogeneous and found the 
school building, constructed and maintained by the com- 
munity, the accepted center for most cooperative activities. 
With an increase of urbanization and an Influx of hetero- 
geneous elements into the population, with their more com- 
plex and varied interests, the school became less and less the 
center of community life, especially in urban America. 

As additional territory was settled and new schools were 
established, the inhabitants made legal provision for their 
use for other purposes* than that of formal education, a 
broader concept which was apparently taken for granted in 
the older colonies. The school was generally used where no 
church or town hall was available. 

In spite of the widespread use of the school building for 
general community activities, little effort was made to design 
or to adapt it to any use other than that of formal education. 
Indeed, some regulations expressly forbade any alteration 
and even the removal of the furniture. Concepts of the school 
building and its functions were national stereotypes. 

It was mainly because the schools were looked upon as 
something sacrosanct, set apart from the common uses of 
everyday life that other agencies took up the work that they 
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might well have accomplished. With the increased growth 
of cities it became more and more evident that public facili- 
ties were needed for the recreational and cultural interests 
of the masses of people. This demand gradually made itself 
felt. It resulted in the creation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, various societies and 
such institutes as Cooper Union, Pratt and Drexel Institutes. 

II. Parent-Teacher Associatiotis, 

One of the first attempts to extend the usefulness of the 
school building beyond that of the formal instruction of chil- 
dren was through the organization of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, This Important movement had Its humble 
beginning in 1884 ii^ Hesperia, Michigan. Branches soon 
spread rapidly not only throughout Michigan but also 
through Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Kansas. It has now 
attained the size and dignity of an Important, national, edu- 
cational movement. There Is a National Congress of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations which holds regular meetings, 
formulates policies and influences public opinion. 

The Parent-Teacher movement has been defined as ‘‘the 
first recognized effort to reinstate the little red school house 
of colonial days in its position of community gathering place. 

It served as the prototype of the old-time ‘literary’ 

and ‘spelling bee.’ The central idea of the Hesperia move- 
ment was to bring parents and teachers to a common meeting 
place to discuss subjects of common Interest and to encourage 
social gatherings.”^ 

The activities of the movement are manifold and vary 
sharply from place to place. At one extreme little is done 
except to purchase books, pictures or other equipment for the 
school for which there has been no budgetary provision and 
to listen to lectures. The money raising events have, of course, 


^ Glueck, Eleanor T., ^^The Community Use of Schools” pp. 15, 16. 
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certain social values. At the other extreme a few such agencies 
have become flourishing and powerful community associa- 
tions, now and then with buildings of their own. Such an 
association is that developed by Dr. Peyser, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which for fifteen years or more has included signifi- 
cant activities in music, drama, and art ; It has conducted a 
wide program of adult education and has been a force in 
making the community a better place In which to rear chil- 
dren. Between these two extremes are many variations. But 
there has been a decided trend of late years to conduct study 
groups and classes, especially in connection with such sub- 
jects as Child and Adolescent Psychology. Interest in this 
type of organization seems to be increasing. In the rural 
South they are especially strong and useful. In a national 
study of agricultural villages In 1930, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations were formed In one-half, 20 per cent more than six 
years previously. Average membership was up 40 per cent 
and average attendance also had risen. 

III. Vacation Playgrounds. 

With the growth of large cities and the elimination of 
open spaces for play, an acute need for recreational facilities 
developed. Again, the community looked to the school, for 
the school yard, small and inadequate though it was, afforded 
almost the only available play space in numerous congested 
slum areas. 

The vacation playground association was historically the 
next step after the Parent-Teacher Association in the expan- 
sion of the function of the school building from that of formal 
instruction to general community uses. The first vacation 
school In the United States was started In Newark, New 
Jersey, In 1899. The Newark Educational Association, a 
women’s organization, requested and secured the permis- 
sion of its Board of Education to establish playgrounds In 
its school yards during July and August. Although done at 
first at the expense of the association and by voluntary work- 
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ers, this was taken over in 1902 as a public function, to be 
done by trained workers at public expense. The experience 
of Newark was repeated in Philadelphia and numerous other 
American cities. 

IV. Other Community Activities of Schools. 

The turn of the century saw many cities enlarging the work 
in their schools by the establishment of afternoon and eve- 
ning classes for adults, social centers, public forums, music 
festivals, free libraries, and public lectures. Summer schools 
for regular instructional purposes became common. 

Charles W. Eliot sounded the keynote of the movement : 

“Public education ought to be the most productive of all 
industries; and its plant should be more fully utilized than 
any other. . . . 

“In a densely populated city the schoolhouse can thus be 
made the center of an active intellectual interest for persons 
of all ages, from the child of fourteen to the grandfather and 
grandmother. The schoolhouse should be the most active 
social center of the neighborhood, kept so by the interest in 
music, recitations, plays, readings, and illustrated lectures 

which can there be enjoyed The adding of pleasures, 

joys, and satisfactions to human life ought always to have 
been recognized as the principal function of every school 
and of all education. . . . Full utilization of the school plant 
is the only true economy; the present inadequate use of a 
schoolhouse is w^asteful precisely in proportion to the costli- 
ness of the grounds and buildings and reform in this respect 
means a larger and better yield, physically, mentally, and 
morally, from the public schools, and therefore a significant 
addition to the wealth of the nation and to the public happi- 
ness. 

^"Full Utilization of the School Plants Proceedings National Education 
Association, 1903, pp. 246, 247. 
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V. Functions of School Community Centers. 

The most outstanding Individual in this movement was 
Edward J. Ward, who entered social center work from the 
ministry. He established centers in Rochester, New York, 
and then was invited by the Extension Department of the 
University of Wisconsin to organize school centers through- 
out that state. His work here was attended with an unusual 
amount of success and Its influence was felt beyond the 
borders of the state. 

The following Is a summary statement of the various func- 
tions of the school community center as he conceived them: 

(1) The school Is the logical center of the precinct, just 
as the city hall Is the center of the city, and the capitol is 
the logical center of the state and nation. The school should, 
therefore, be the polling place of the precinct. 

(2) It is the place for the Voters’ League which should 
unite the people for civic improvement. 

(3) It is a place for deliberation and provides an oppor- 
tunity for the people to discuss In a friendly manner the 
problems vital to their community. 

(4) The place for public lecture courses for the education 
of the people. 

(5 ) The place for the branch public library, thus extend- 
ing the benefits of the public library into every neighborhood 
of the city. 

(6) The place for public art exhibitions, thus cultivating 
the aesthetic taste of the people. 

(7) Music centers, providing concerts by high grade 
talent and furnishing an opportunity for local musicians to 
entertain. 

( 8 ) The festival center — a logical place in which to cele- 
brate the national holidays for the Inspiration of patriotism 
and community interest. 

(9) A recreation center, providing dances, gymnastics 
and games, and the organization of clubs. 
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(10) An employment center, providing a place to bring 
employer and employee in touch with each other. 

( 1 1 ) A place for the establishment of a branch of the 
health board to look after matters pertaining to the general 
health of the community. 

(12) A place for all the people of the community to 
become acquainted.^ 

VI. Extent of Community Use of Schools. 

The community use of the schools has become widespread. 
It is now common to both rural and urban districts. The use 
of the schools varies with states, the most extended use occur- 
ring in states where such use is mandatory and where public 
funds definitely provide maintenance. 

Numerous organizations in our society, both local and 
national, are interested in the increased use of the school 
building. It is well, however, to take account of the character 
of the activities and to scan the organizations promoting 
them. The use of the school building by some organizations 
has no especial significance, but with others it is of tre- 
mendous social importance. Organizations devoted to gen- 
eral education and community welfare are to be encouraged. 
Propagandist organizations should be discouraged in efforts 
to use school buildings for their legitimate but partisan 
purposes. 

VII. Administration. 

The administration of this extended use of schools Is 
largely In the hands of boards of education who In many 
instances have taken over this responsibility from the private 
groups which Initiated these activities. Some school centers 
are administered by civic-minded private groups either alone 
or in conjunction with the local board of education. Some 
centers are managed by other branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment. It is not uncommon to find a recreation bureau, a 

2 Glueck, Eleanor T., Community Use of Schools/^ p. 21. 
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board of education, and private groups administering several 
series of neighborhood centers in our large cities. The trend, 
however, seems to be in the direction of control by the school 
authorities. 

VIII. Activities of School Centers. 

The activities of these centers concern both the school 
child and the adult in the community. They are a part of the 
larger social aspect of education which manifests itself here 


Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 

Boy Scouts 


Love of nature and care of trees and plants are 
important phases of education. 


as part of the increasing responsibility the school assumes. 
It is closely related to the broadening curriculum and the 
increased solicitude of the school for the mental and physical 
health of the child. It is represented by the visiting teacher 
going from the school to the home and by the meeting of 
the Parent-Teacher Association which brings the parents to 
the school. Both bridge the gap between the school and the 
home and widen the social concept of education. 
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The best way to obtain a general view of the school center 
is probably by means of a brief enumeration of its activities. 
Eleanor Glueck^ made the following compilation as the 
result of a questionnaire. They are by type : 

( 1 ) Local clubs and organizations of various kinds based 
upon some special Interest, such as music, drama, literature, 
civic improvement, etc. They are reported in 35 per cent of 
the school centers and Include Athletic Clubs and teams, 
Boards of Trade, Boys’ Clubs, Business Men’s Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Choral Clubs (Boys’ and Girls’), Civic 
Societies, College Women’s Clubs, Negro Clubs, Community 
Bands, Community Clubs, Community Leagues and Associa- 
tions, Community Music Associations, Community Orches- 
tras, Community Players, Community Singers, Consumers’ 
Leagues, Folk Dancing Societies, Forums, Girls’ Clubs, 
Improvement Associations, KIwanis Clubs, Leagues of 
Women Voters, Lions Clubs, Literary Clubs, Men’s Clubs, 
Neighborhood Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Social Clubs, Taxpay- 
ers’ Associations, Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Clubs. 

(2) School groups, such as clubs, athletic associations, 
student associations, etc. They participate In the activities of 
19 per cent of the school centers. The school center activities 
of school groups include Latin, radio, science, debating, glee 
clubs, band practice, literary societies, lectures, exhibitions, 
lyceum courses, concerts, plays, operettas, spelling matches, 
oratorical contests, basketball games, socials, county school 
contests, county field and play festivals. 

(3) Organizations closely related to the schools, such as 
Parent-Teacher Associations, School Improvement Associa- 
tions, School Patrons’ Associations, Teachers’ Clubs. These 
are found In 17 per cent of school centers. 

(4) Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs which are stimulated by 
national organizations, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work. These are reported in 17 per cent of the centers. 

^ ibid. 
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(5) Philanthropic and Social Service organizations such 
as Community Service, Welfare Federations, Aid Societies, 
Baby Clinics, Big Brother Clubs, Council of Jewish Women, 
Neighborhood Houses, People’s Institutes, Playground 
Associations, Recreation Associations, Red Cross Settle- 
ments, United Welfare Associations, Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions, Welfare Associations, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. These are reported in 8 
per cent of centers. 

(6) Organizations, both national and state, which are 
particularly concerned with an Improvement of rural life, 
such as Farm Bureaus, Granges, Fair Associations, Farmers’ 
Federations, Farmers’ Institutes, Farmers’ Unions. These 
are reported in 5 per cent of the centers. 

(7) Religious organizations, churches and Sunday 
Schools, are reported in 5 per cent of the centers. 

(8) Industrial groups, as factory, trade groups in i per 
cent of the centers. 

(9) Organizations which serve school centers, such as 
State University Extension Departments, Lyceums, Chautau- 
quas, in 2 per cent of centers. 

(10) Patriotic organizations, American Legion, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in I per cent of centers. 

( 1 1 ) Fraternal organizations, Knights of Columbus, 
Odd Fellows, Elks, Hibernians, Masons, in i per cent of 
centers. 

(12) Municipal organizations, as city councils, in i per 
cent of centers. 

Apparently in the rural areas the community use of the 
school is even more pronounced. In the national study of 
agricultural villages noted above, it was found that one half 
the schools were developing rather wide community pro- 
grams. Entertainments, musicales, operettas, lyceum courses, 
athletics and clinics were frequently featured in them. 
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Scout groups and numerous types of community organiza- 
tions were using the school facilities. There was also a grow- 
ing interest in adult education which will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

B. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
L Definition. 

Extra-curricular activities are those which should grow 
out of the creative life of the school. They can be illustrated 
by participation in school government, clubs, entertainments, 
assemblies, athletics and the publication of school news- 
papers. These extra-curricular activities vary in type and in 
intensity in the elementary, junior, and senior high school; 
but their guiding principle remains the same, namely, that 
these activities should be the patterns which aid participants 
therein to bring the work generated in the regular course of 
instruction to a natural fulfillment in life values through the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, through the pure joy of pur- 
suing the activity itself, or through the development of a 
larger relationship throughout the school or the community. 

II. Relation of Clubs to the Curriculum. 

The formal education of the school and much extra-cur- 
ricular activity are increasingly tending to relate the life of 
the school more closely to that of the community. The vari- 
ous forms of clubs, particularly those of a civic nature and 
those related to organizations concerned with leisure time 
development, emphasize strikingly this socializing aspect of 
education. On the other hand, some types of activity, begun 
in a large measure as extra-curricular, have been incorpo- 
rated in the regular curriculum. Music is an example. 

“There was a time in the American high school when all 
music was extra-curricular ; probably assembly singing, and 
singing and cheering at games and contests, will always be 
extra-curricular. In those early days, singing societies, glee 
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clubs, choruses, bands, and orchestras were not Included in 
the curriculum. Perhaps it was because there was such spon- 
taneous joy and enthusiasm in music that an earlier educa- 
tional theory could not admit music as sound ‘disciplinary’ 
education. Music, wdth its well-nigh universal appeal, devel- 
oped outside the school. In the grades at present it is a sub- 
ject for everybody, and in the majority of progressive high 
schools, it may be taken as a fully accredited subject for 
graduation, even If it Is not accepted for entrance credit by 
some colleges.”'' 

III. List of Clubsf 

An Idea of the fields opened by club organizations may be 
gained from the following list : 


I. Agricultural 

21. 

Art Needlework 

2. Hi-Y 

22. 

Millinery 

3. Girl Reserves 

23. 

Dressmaking 

4. Boy Scouts 

24* 

Camp Cookery 

5. Camp Fire Girls 

25. 

Luncheon 

6. Girl Scouts 

26. 

Little Mothers 

7. Parliamentary 

27. 

Inventors 

8. Industrial Arts 

28. 

Historical 

9. Cartooning 

29. 

Junior Civic 

10. Commercial 

30. 

National Geographic 

II. Officials 

3i‘ 

Travel 

12. Boosters 

32. 

Know Your City 

13. Friendship 

33. 

Geology 

14. Life Career 

34* 

Astronomers 

15. Social Service 

35* 

Wild Flowers 

16. Etiquette 

36. 

Bird 

1 7. First Aid 

37. 

German 

18. Leaders 

38. 

French 

19. Swimming 

39* 

Latin 

20. Dancing 

40. 

Spanish 

^ Fretwell, Elbert K., National 

Society 

for the Study of Education, 


Twenty-fifth Yearbook, p. 169. 

^ Foster, Charles R., National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty- 
fifth Yearbook, p. 178. 
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41. Radio 

42. Glee 

43. Music Appreciation 

44. Camera 

45. Poster and Commercial Art 

46. Booklovers 

47. Shakespeare 


48. Story Hour 

49. Debating 

50. Dramatic 

51. Public Speaking 

52. Health 

53. Poetry 

54. Journalistic 


IV. Relation of Clubs to the Community, 

While some clubs have their inspiration in the formal 
curriculum, many are related to wider interests of the sur- 
rounding community. A Social Service Club, for example, 
may make dolls and toys which its members can deliver to 
a Settlement House at Christmas and Easter. Some, in agri- 
cultural villages, have even undertaken community surveys. 

a. In Cities, An outstanding example of club wmrk in 
direct relation to the community is found in the great city 
of Chicago. The Chicago Association of Commerce in coop- 
eration with the Chicago Board of Education has sought to 
encourage greater participation of high school pupils in com- 
munity activities through sponsoring the organization of 
Civic Industrial Clubs in the high schools. 

“The activities of the Civic Industrial Clubs in the Chicago 
High Schools vary greatly. In some schools they serve as a 
means for bringing the pupils into closer contact with the 
industrial, business, and professional life of the city through 
excursions to manufacturing plants, public institutions, places 
of business and places of educational interest, and through 
assembly addresses by business and professional men and 
women sent to the schools on request by the Association of 
Commerce. In other schools the clubs carry on activities of 
a patriotic and philanthropic character, such as ( i ) provid- 
ing a scholarship fund for needy students who desire to 
continue their education; (2) supplying food and clothing 
to worthy families; (3) raising a milk fund to supply milk 
to children of destitute families; (4) creating school gar- 
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dens, tennis courts, and athletic fields; (5) furnishing soap 
and towels to school lavatories; (6) addressing graduating 
classes in grammar schools with a view toward Inducing 
pupils to continue their education at least through the high 
school; (7) directing attention to thrift as a matter of com- 
mon sense and self-training; (8) encouraging economical 
dress by student conducted style shows; (9) conducting fire 
drills and developing sentiment In support of fire and acci- 
dent prevention ; ( 10) reminding voters to register and vote. 

“For four years the Civic Industrial Clubs In the Chicago 
High Schools have taken over the entire management and 
active direction of the spring ‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
paign.’ The campaign is carried on in the elementary schools 
by representatives of the high school clubs ; the support of 
newspapers Is solicited; and the cooperation of all organiza- 
tions of a civic character Is enlisted in the task of renovating 
the city. The city government cooperates through its Bureau 
of Streets and Alleys and Park Associations in the removal 
of rubbish; and the Department of Health and the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention provide Inspectors on request.”’’ 

The achievements reported enumerated, among other 
things, the number of attics cleaned, rats killed, rooms 
painted, and vacant lots Improved. 

b. In Rural Co^nmunities, In many rural communities 
there is such a close connection between the classroom work 
of the school and what might be termed extra-curricular 
activity and the dominant vocational life of the community 
that the three merge Into related phases of one great 
endeavor. 

“Home work In agriculture, such as the raising of an acre 
of corn, potatoes, cabbage, the care of the home orchard, 
of the poultry, is tending to unite school and community. 
The agricultural instructor visits the pupil on the home farm 

^ Reavis, W. C., ^^Direct Training in Citizenship through the Participation 
of High School Pupils in Community Activities^* National Society for the 
Study of Education, Chapter VIII, pp. 98, 99. 
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as he is working on his particular project, and he thus has an 
opportunity of winning the interest and cooperation of the 
parents- ... In cooperation with the County Extension 
Agents, teachers are organizing Boys’ Corn Clubs, Girls’ 
Canning, Cooking, and Sewing Clubs.”^ 

In some sections of the country the rural schools hold an 
annual fair to exhibit the work of the pupils not only to the 
parents but to the community at large. Thus the relationship 
between the rural schools and the people of the district is 
strengthened. Many of the clubs already listed are to be 
found in consolidated high schools. 

Some idea of the importance of such activities as those 
listed In rural schools may be gained from a summary of the 
programs of the schools in 140 village-centered rural com- 
munities, located in every census region of the United States, 
which were studied in 1924 and again in 1930. Nearly three- 
fourths of these schools had one or more musical organiza- 
tions, usually orchestras and glee clubs, but one-sixth also 
had bands. Dramatics were found in almost all the high 
schools and nearly half were giving some attention to pag- 
eantry. In 1930 about three-fifths of the schools, almost 
double the number in 1924, had organized debating. Interest 
of the parents in these activities had greatly increased and 
this interest was being nurtured by the school authorities. 
Thus the extra-curricular work was Increasing the commu- 
nity contribution of the school. 

Summary, 

The socialization of education can be illustrated by the 
increased use of the school plant for various community 
activities and by the extra-curricular activities of the school. 
These expand the functions of education from learning to 
doing and extend the activities of school children from for- 
mal instruction to community service. 

^ Galpin, C J., and James, I. A., ‘‘Rural Relations of High Schools,*^ 
pp. 33 -J6. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations were organized to bridge 
the gap between the home and the school and to make the 
school building a community center. Vacation playgrounds 
represented a further extension of the uses of the school 
plant beyond that of formal instruction. Recreation Is now 
regarded as an Important public function. City schools are 
seeking more and better play facilities. 

School centers are active foci of numerous community 
interests and various community activities. Recreation and 
social activities have expanded the earlier and narrower con- 
cept of education; popular lectures and public discussion on 
many topics have broadened its appeal beyond the limits 
of formal instruction in a few subjects; and, finally, adult 
education has supplemented the former view of schooling as 
something only for children. 

Social activities within the school Itself Include participa- 
tion In student government and in various athletic and non- 
athletlc activities. Numerous clubs, representing a wide range 
of Interests and activities, exist In nearly all progressive high 
schools. A serious, but enjoyable, effort is made to develop 
life values and to educate for leisure as well as for a living. 
A conscious attempt is made to view the school as a society 
and to relate its activities with those of the community at 
large through such organizations as social service clubs. The 
theory Is that children learn democracy by attempting It and 
good citizenship by practicing It. 
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Problems 

1. What is the sociological conception of a community? 

2. How do the different communities of which you are a member 

difter? 

3. List (a) the various recreational agencies of your community, 
and (b) its health agencies. 

4. What types of community enterprise are connected with the 
school in 3'our locality? 

5. How might the different agencies dealing with community inter- 
ests be organized under one head? 

6. a. Are the recreation centers of j^our community under the con- 

trol of the school, of private agencies, or of a bureau of rec- 
reation ? 

b. How long are they open? 

c. Are the supervisors trained? 

d. Are they voluntary or professional workers ? 

e. Is that true also of your local fire department? 

7. Report on the work of the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
in 5’our community, 

8. Of what value are school clubs in vocational and educational 
guidance ? 

9. Is there enough transfer of training from the field of student gov- 
ernment to that of adult participation as citizen to justify the 
claim that it aids in the development of good citizenship? How 
could this be proved ? 

10. a. What are the influences in modern life, especially in large 

urban communities, which militate against the development of 
community spirit? 

b. How can these obstacles be overcome? 

11. Justify the following statement: A child who is failing in any 
subject in a school that includes a club program should not be 
forced to give up a club of a recreational type to spend time in 
the subject of his failure. 
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Adult and Parental Education 


A. ADULT EDUCATION 
I. Concept of Adult Education, 

I F the whole of life is learning, then education can have no 
ending, but must be a process coterminous with life itself. 
There is no such thing as having ‘‘completed” an education. 

If It were possible for a person to learn all that the world 
demanded of him at a given moment he would still not be 
educated for tomorrow’s needs. Even the best trained mind 
must continue to study in order to keep up with contemporary 
progress, or else he wall soon be left far behind. Time 
marches on, and with its rapid passage go constant changes 
in industry, government, social ideals and ideas. The Indi- 
vidual must, In turn, alter his conduct in relation to the chang- 
ing environment in which he Is an active agent. 

This continuous modification of the individual need not 
be merely an attempt to overcome a lost or neglected edu- 
cational opportunity, the absence of wTich limits his eco- 
nomic efficiency. It may be an effort to create or appreciate 
art, to study science, literature, social problems or political 
institutions. Adult education ranges from the illiterate’s 
effort to learn to read to the college graduate’s intensive 
research. Its numerous and interrelated phases are voca- 
tional; cultural, professional, technical and recreational. 

School men have not always reflected this broad and all- 
inclusive concept of adult education, nor indeed have all 
adult educators. Especially in the earlier stages of the move- 
ment too many took it for granted that practical courses 
constituted the wdiole of adult education. If they thought of 
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cultural courses at all, they considered them as intellectual 
luxuries that might be used for decorating the vocational 
courses. But in recent years practically all leaders profes- 
sionally' engaged in the adult education movement in the 
United States have adopted a broad interpretation of the 
term. Indeed, Lindeman holds that vocational education is 
not a part of adult education. He say's, 

“In this world of specialists every one will of necessity 
learn to do his work, and If education of any variety can 
assist in this and in the further end of helping the worker 
to see the meaning of his labor. It will be education of a high 
order. But adult education more accurately defined begins 
where vocational education leaves off. Its purpose Is to put 
meaning Into the whole of llfe.”^ 

II. Adult Education in Britain and Denmark. 

The philosophy of adult education that places the major 
emphasis on its utilitarian and vocational aspects seems to 
be much more characteristic of the United States than of 
any other country. Two countries that are outstanding for 
the extent of their programs of adult education, as well as 
for the different philosophy involved therein, are England 
and Denmark. 

Great Britain makes provision for the education of adults 
along professional, commercial and industrial lines, but the 
major portion of its program is devoted to non-vocatlonal 
courses, such as economics, philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, appreciation of music and art, literature, language, 
science, folk dancing, and physical exercises. The agencies, 
other than the Board of Education, which are interested in 
furthering adult education are the colleges and universities, 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the Educational 
Settlements Association, the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 

1 Lindeman, Eduard C., “The Meaning of Adult Education” New Repub- 
lic, Inc., New York, 1926, p. 7. 
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ation, the National Adult School Union and many other 
social and educational institutions. 

The courses take the form of lectures, delivered to an 
audience of regular hearers by a lecturer chosen for his 
knowledge of the subject and his gift of exposition. Those 
who join a course may also become students in a class 
arranged in connection with the lectures. There is no com- 
pulsion about joining the class, which implies discussion and 
even some written work. It is conducted only for those 
attending the lectures >vho wish to give more serious study 
to the subjects treated therein. The courses conform to no 
fixed type, ranging in length from six to twenty-four 
meetings. 

The University Tutorial Class, an outcome of the efforts 
of the Workers’ Educational iVssociation, offers a more 
extended opportunity for study. Groups of students, not 
more than thirty-six in number, pledge themselves to follow 
a continuous course of study in a given subject for a period 
of three years, meeting twenty-four tim^^^a year, and agree- 
ing also to undertake a certain amount of written work. This 
type of class was first organized in 1908 with two groups of 
students. It has grown steadily until there are now more than 
10,000 students enrolled in such classes. 

Denmark, like Great Britain, has a variety of agencies 
engaged in adult education. The entire philosophy of Danish 
adult education is epitomized by the folk high schools or 
residential colleges. The origin of these schools was due to 
the efforts of N. F. S. Grundtvig who sought to establish a 
university without degrees or examinations, the aim of which 
should be to bring about that social and human awakening 
wTich stimulates the growth of spiritual powers. Although 
Grundtvig did not live to see his idea realized, his theories 
on teaching and schools and his ideas on religion and nation- 
ality were put into effect by Kristen Kold. 

The guiding principle of these high schools has been that 
the school does not prepare for certification and that its 
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course does not lead to an examination. The puipose of the 
school is to help in the acquisition of such knowledge and 
information as may prove of value to the students by giving 
enrichment to their lives. The most important thing is not 
a wide extension of specific knowledge, but the inculcation 
of the ideal of learning. The subjects of instruction have been 
chosen more with this aim of inspiration than that of infoi- 
mation in mind. They include stories from the Bible, great 
biographies from their own history and perhaps that of 
other nations, folk lore and legends, sketches, woild move- 
ments of importance and current topics from literature, 
economics, sociology and the natural sciences. 

This same generalization holds for Sweden where there 
is also a w'ell-established and growing adult education move- 
ment. It is sharply focused on the community as a unit so far 
as administration and clientele go; it has been operating in 
this way for about a quarter century. More than one- 
third of all classes held in this time can be classed under the 
general head of economics, and more than another one-fifth 
under political science, though under both heads appear many 
sociological subjects. Educational courses ranked next, with 
trades and industry closely following, each, however, with 
less than one-tenth. History, literature, natural science and 
all other fields follow in this order. 

III. Agencies Interested in Adult Education in the 
United States. 

In the United States the agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in adult education are more numerous, perhaps, than 
in most countries. They include colleges, universities, cha- 
tauquas, lyceums, correspondence schools, public schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Knights of Columbus, public 
libraries, as well as innumerable private enterprises offering 
instruction and training in dancing, art, music, religion. 
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politics, and other divergent fields of human interest. 
In addition to these, there are the less formal educa- 
tional activities and influences exerted by the press, maga- 
.zines and radio. In several score of cities there are now 
Councils of Adult Education. Our discussion, however, will 
be confined to those agencies that seem to have played a 
major part in developing the adult education program in 
this country. 

IV. The Chautauqua. 

The Chautauqua, which takes its name from Lake Chau- 
tauqua, dates from 1874, although its beginnings may be 
traced back to the days of the circuit rider who ministered 
to the religious needs of the early settlers as they pushed the 
frontier westward. The appearance of the circuit rider was 
an occasion for the gathering of all families in the vicinity 
for an extended period of worship. 

In sparsely settled regions the times of these meetings 
were very irregular, although In the more populous districts 
regular meetings were scheduled each year. One such place 
was at Fair Point, New York, on Lake Chautauqua. As a 
result of the interest of Rev. John H. Vincent and Lewis 
Miller, a Sunday School Institute on the camp meeting plan 
was established In 1874. The first programs were confined 
to Instruction in Sunday School methods and the proper con- 
tent of Sunday School lessons. 

The success of this project caused other denominations to 
join In this general movement, with a consequent increase In 
attendance and a call for a broader and more varied pro- 
gram. Popular concerts, lectures, readings, and social enter- 
tainments were gradually added; and, finally, the general 
public was Invited to attend. Many came to the Chautauqua 
w^ho were not interested in pursuing any special course, but 
who did wish to continue general reading under guidance. 

This interest resulted in the formation of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, composed of small groups of 
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people scattered all over the country who read books selected 
by the directors of the Chautauqua, and who met at regular 
intervals for a discussion of their readings. The giowth of 
this movement was rapid, although it was confined, for the. 
most to small villages and communities. 

The success and reputation of the original Chautauqua 
led to the establishment of others elsewhere. The expenses 
involved prevented small communities from undertaking 
such an enterprise. Numerous individuals, howevei, with 
initiative, capital and vision organized circuit or traveling 
chautauquas that would appeal to smaller towns and com- 
munities which could not hope to have one of their own. For 
a period of years the travelling chautauqua became a national 
institution, although having little in common with the origi- 
nal idea, except the name. 

Modern improvements in transportation, due to the inven- 
tion of the automobile and the building of better roads, 
together with the competition of the moving pictures and 
the radio, have well-nigh eliminated the old-fashioned Chau- 
tauqua. Nevertheless, it contributed materially to the devel- 
opment of American culture. Even though the educational 
content of the average Chautauqua w’as low, the small towns 
and communities which patronized it had to choose between 
that and nothing at all beyond the educational facilities of 
the school, the pulpit and the press. 

V. The Lycemn, 

The lyceum, which antedated the Chautauqua by almost 
fifty years, owed its origin to the enthusiasm and energies 
of one man, Josiah Holbrook, of Derby, Connecticut. For 
a number of years prior to the organization of the first 
lyceum at Mullbury, Massachusetts, In 1826, he lectured 
throughout that state and Connecticut on mineralogy, geol- 
ogy and other natural sciences, and encouraged his audiences 
to organize informally for more systematic study in the sub- 
jects in which they were Interested. 
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The success of his efforts led Holbrook to propose an 
organization in every town to study art, science, history and 
public questions. In less than ten years after the organization 
of the first lyceum there were 3000 towns spread throughout 
the country that could boast of such an organization. The 
individual town lyceums organized the National American 
Lyceum In 1831. Although it lived less than a decade, the 
local lyceums continued to function after the national organi- 
zation had ceased to exist. 

With the approach of the Civil War the lyceum disap- 
peared almost entirely, due probably to the intensity of feel- 
ing that made It impossible to discuss the outstanding ques- 
tion of the period. After the war there was formed, in the 
middle west, the Associated Literary Societies which included 
the few surviving lyceums. The chief purpose of the new 
organization was the cooperative booking of lectures, with 
a resultant decrease in cost to each of the Individual 
societies. 

In Boston, In the late sixties, further new forms of the 
lyceum made their appearance, as the Boston Lyceum Musi- 
cal Bureau and the Williams Lecture and Musical Bureau. 
Out of this latter movement has grown the commercial lec- 
ture bureau as we know It today, a booking agency that sends 
out popular lecturers or musicians for a fee. 

Just as there has been an evolution in the form of the 
lyceum, so there has also been a remarkable change in the 
character of the content of the lyceum courses. The early, 
informal, serious-minded and spontaneous discussions of the 
villagers led to an exchange among communities of their 
leading lights. Then the professional lecturer, charging a 
small fee, emerged. Still later, societies combined to engage 
lecturers to reduce costs or to secure superior talent at no 
additional cost to the Individual organizations. Finally, 
appeared the commercial bureaus engaging lecturers as a 
business and booking their services throughout the country. 
The old lyceum program tended toward solid discourse and 
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serious debate concerning matters of science, politics and 
current social problems. The modern lyceum offers chiefly 
professional lecturers and entertainment. As the radio Is now 
bringing this sort of education into our very homes, the 
demand for this type of lyceum has been lessened. There may 
be a return to the open forum or a complete elimination of 
the lyceum. 

The influence wielded by the lyceums has more than jus- 
tified their existence. During their earlier years they stimu- 
lated learning at a time when educational opportunities were, 
for the most part, lacking. They are responsible, in part, 
for the passage of laws providing state taxation for the 
maintenance of public schools, particularly in the state of 
Massachusetts. Even though the modern lyceum has little 
in common with its original form, It is still of considerable 
importance. Just as the Chautauqua provides mental and 
imaginative stimulus during the summer months, so the 
lyceum off'ers a certain type of education and recreation dur- 
ing the winter. 

Just what will be the future development of the lyceum 
and Chautauqua Is problematical. The educational content 
of both has sometimes been on a low plane. In order for 
them to maintain a prominent place as agencies for mass 
education. It is essential that a reform be Instituted in the 
type of program they offer the public. The communities 
which resort to the lyceum and Chautauqua can do much to 
improve the content of their programs. 

The present activities of certain state and privately 
endowed universities in furnishing lecturers and entertainers 
may contribute also to improving the content of the com- 
mercial lyceum and Chautauqua programs. The standard of 
the university programs is much higher than that of the pro- 
fessional bureaus. It may be that the next step in the evolu- 
tion of the lyceum and the Chautauqua will be the entire 
replacement of the commercial enterprise by programs spon- 
sored by educational Institutions of higher learning. 
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VI. Correspondence Schools and Extension Services, 

Through the medium of different forms of extension ser- 
vice, state and private universities, state departments of pub- 
lic instruction and private organizations throughout the 
country have succeeded in reaching multitudes of people who 
are unable or unwilling to attend institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This instruction is accomplished chiefly by means of cor- 
respondence services, which range from “short courses” of 
five lessons to more ambitious programs of study. i\ package 
library service is often maintained which sends an assort- 
ment of material on the subject demanded, such as news- 
paper clippings and Federal and state publications. Its facili- 
ties are intended for all who are genuinely interested. Their 
content ranges from Greek history and philosophy to the 
proper mixing of concrete and the care of chickens. The ser- 
vice, which Is not only informative but also organizing and 
advisory, aims to help the young man entering college or 
preparing for business; the old folks who wish some outside 
interest, and the young bride puzzled by the Intricacies of 
housekeeping. The material awaiting the requests of stu- 
dents consists of exhibits, lantern slides, motion pictures, 
books, pamphlets, posters, phonograph records, and similar 
material. 

“The extent to which education by correspondence has 
developed Is shown by the fact that there are In this country 
450 private correspondence schools, 82 colleges and univer- 
sities, 44 state normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 28 
theological seminaries which offer correspondence courses. 
There Is an organization known as the National Home Study 
Council, of which thirty-six of the stronger private corre- 
spondence schools are members. This council has a catalogue 
of more than twenty-five thousand courses which it uses in 
advising inquirers wdio are seeking opportunities for self- 
improvement.’ 

2 Judd, Charles H., '‘Education, Recent Social Trends*' Chapter VII, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., p. 344. 
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VII. Agricultural Extension. 

Perhaps the most ambitious adult education enterprise In 
the 'world, and certainly in the United States, is the exten- 
sion service of the United States Department of Agiiculture 
conducted through and in cooperation with the state colleges 
of agriculture. Founded more than 20 years ago, the major 
emphasis at first was purely vocational. Greater and more 
efficient production w^as the aim, In order to improve^ the 
farmer’s economic status. This approach was further stimu- 
lated during the World War. Soon thereaftei, howevei, 
economic subjects began to be added. There was concern, 
not only t^'ith “making two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before,” but with problems of marketing, credit and 
taxation. More recently the social emphasis has been given 
increasing attention. One-third of the states have state rural 
extension sociologists. In 1931 recreational activities were 
developed or assisted in 10,697 communities and over 6500 
county-w'ide or community plays or pageants were presented. 
In Wisconsin alone in 1935-36 there were over 2000 groups 
Interested in public aftairs, drama, art and music, represent- 
ing an advance of 20 per cent over the previous year. This 
program is now in its sixth year. A number of original plays 
and compositions have been produced. In the fall and win- 
ter of 1935-36, 40 states were conducting state programs 
for the forum discussion of public affairs by rural people. 
Final figures are not available at this writing but a minimum 
of from 18,000 to 20,000 groups seems probable. 

In this social aspect men and women work together but 
there is an elaborate extension program In home economics 
which is comparable to the agricultural extension. The evo- 
lution of this program was quite similar. It was a short step 
from groups interested in dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
canning and food values to groups interested In interior deco- 
ration, child care and psychology, parent education and 
the like. 
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There are 7500 or more employed workers In these com- 
bined agricultural and home economics extension services, 
counting those on the state headquarters staffs. More than 
nine-tenths of the counties have agricultural agents and about 
one-half have home demonstration agents. The annual 
appropriations from all sources exceed $25,000,000 a year. 
Most significant in this enterprise, however, are the more 
than 350,000 farm men and women who serve as local group 
leaders on a volunteer basis and who give on the average 
of 17 working days a year to this program — a contribution 
which, counting their expenses, easily equals the monetary 
value of the appropriation. 

VIII. Public Evening Schools. 

One phase of the numerous activities that the public 
school should conduct in its development as a community 
center, which was referred to briefly in the last chapter, is 
the promotion of classes to meet the needs of adults in the 
community. Most of the larger cities throughout the country 
now offer courses in the evening designed to meet this situa- 
tion. The total number of clock hours devoted to the work 
of any one course of instruction varies among the different 
communities, as do the number of evenings on which the 
classes meet each week, the length of each session, and the 
number of weeks during the year that the classes meet. Fur- 
thermore, all courses offered are not, and should not be, uni- 
form in length. The length of any one course is determined 
by the amount of content of the subject, the previous train- 
ing of the individuals taking the course, and the extent to 
which they wish to familiarize themselves with the subject. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the major emphasis of 
adult education In public schools in this country has been 
on its vocational aspects. This fact is readily apparent if one 
will examine the reports of the cities offering courses for 
adults. The majority of the subjects listed are vocational in 
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nature, and the larger portion of the total number of stu- 
dents registered are to be found in these couises. 

An excellent classification of adult education activities is 
into six units: (i) trade extension, (2) business extension, 
(3) social-civic, (4) immigrant, (5) parental, and (6) eve- 
ning liigh school." The first two divisions are, obviously, 
vocational In character. The third is avocational and cul- 
tural. Immigrant education may be classed as cultural, 
although there is a certain Indirect vocational aspect to it, 
particularly for the men who work. The acquisition of a 
knowledge of English on their part not Infrequently means 
a corresponding increase in their earning power. Parental 
education is primarily civic in nature. 

Evening high school education must be classed as largely 
vocational In character, even though its content may not be 
w'hat is generally accepted as vocational in nature. Most of 
the men and women who attend evening high school for the 
purpose of securing a diploma do so because they realize that 
their future progress depends on more education. The cul- 
tural aspects of the work are not lacking, either for those 
who have the economic value of a diploma in mind or for 
those who attend evening high school for the sole purpose 
of adding to their general education and culture. 

similar condition exists In practically all cities, the only 
differences found being minor ones due to situations peculiar 
to certain communities. 

One reason for the strong vocational bias of the night 
school programs is the federal assistance received by school 
districts under the Smith-Hughes Law of 1917. Beginning 
in the early 1920’s this work expanded very rapidly among 
adults. In fact, the adult work grew at a more rapid pace 
in every major aspect than in the day school. In agriculture 
for instance only one out of seven of all schools doing such 
wmrk In 1924 had adult evening school classes while by 1934 
the proportion had increased to one out of three. Trade and 

2 This is the classification followed in the public schools of Oakland, Cal. 
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industrial education, commercial subjects, and home econ- 
omics showed the same trend, though wdth varying ratios. 

IX. Accredited High Schools. 

One of the most recent movements in the field of adult 
education has been the establishment of accredited evening 
high schools. These schools came into existence in response 
to a persistent demand for a type of institution that would 
meet the educational needs of an ever-increasing group of 
young men and women who wish to enter professional or 
higher institutions of learning but who are prevented from 
doing so because of the lack of a formal high school edu- 
cation. 

Many young men and w^omen who have left day school 
before completing high school later discover that they are 
unable to secure the advancement they desire in their chosen 
field of w^ork unless they can furnish evidence of having the 
benefits to be derived from a high school education. In addi- 
tion to those desiring to enter professional schools, there 
are many persons In the business and commercial world who 
are handicapped because of the non-possession of a diploma 
from a high school. A third group of persons wdiose needs 
can be met In an accredited evening high school are graduates 
of day high schools wdio have not taken during their high 
school course all the subjects required for admission to the 
higher institution they desire to enter. 

The primary function of the accredited evening high 
school Is to meet the needs of these groups of persons. Con- 
sequently, the subjects offered in this type of school must be 
practically the same as those offered in the day high schools 
of the community. The number of credits necessary for 
graduation also must be similar to that of the day schools. 
Students entering an accredited evening high school, wdio 
have previously attended a day high school, are given credit 
toward graduation for the w^ork already done. The amount 
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of time devoted to each subject must also meet the standard 
established for day schools of the same grade. 

The point at which the accredited evening high school dif- 
fers from the day high school is in its method of approach 
to the subjects, that is, the teaching techniques. Students 
entering evening school are, almost without exception, very 
earnest in their endeavor to overcome a handicap that they 
themselv’es feel keenly. They are more mature than aie their 
fellow students in the day institutions, for they have had 
more contacts and more experiences with life. They know 
what they want and they demand a maximum return for the 
time and energy they invest in attending school. It is the 
teacher’s duty to determine the needs of these students and 
to adapt the work of the school so that they will profit most 
by the instruction. 

The greater maturity of members of an evening school 
class would seem to indicate the need for an approach to the 
subject and a method of presentation of material that is 
different from the procedure used with the adolescent minds 
of the children attending the day high schools. Most of the 
latter group are not decided about the type of work they 
will pursue when their formal, full-time education has been 
completed. Again, many of them are doubtful as to the value 
of the education they are now receiving. On the other hand, 
the adults attending accredited evening high schools have 
much more immediate use for education than most of the 
children attending day school. They realize the practical 
need and general desirability of an education they have never 
received and are therefore willing to spend a period of years 
to overcome the handicap created by their earlier negligence 
or by conditions over which they had no control. 

The educational requirements of adults are just as Impor- 
tant to them as the school requirements of children are to 
them at their ages. Further, there is greater likelihood that 
the sums invested by society in the education of these adults 
will pay larger dividends to the social organization In terms 
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of increased efficiency of the individuals receiving instruc- 
tions and through the enrichment of their lives by the devel- 
opment of the art of learning and the habit of thinking, by 
means of which intellectual growth is possible. 

X. Other Types of Public School Adult Education. 

While, as noted, much of the public school educational 
work has been vocational or for credit, there have been other 
important enterprises, especially in recent years, which illus- 
trate the changing philosophy of adult education stated at 
the beginning of the chapter. Since 1933 the public schools 
of Des Moines, Iowa, have conducted forum discussions of 
public affairs in the schools of every part of the city under 
skilled leadership. This program has enlisted the interest of 
a considerable minority of the adults in this city of 150,000 
population. The plan has spread to other Iowa communities 
and beyond, and its originator, John Studebaker, then Super- 
intendent of Schools, later Commissioner of Education for 
the United States, believes it should become a regular feature 
of public school adult education. 

Nor is this type of adult education confined to cities. One 
California town of 2500 population with perhaps three times 
as many people in its trade area has a program of 16 courses 
including work in public affairs, modern literature, music 
and parent education. These four topics draw two-thirds of 
the weekly attendance of over 1000. Arts and crafts and 
physical education receive another one-ninth. The remaining 
persons choose more practical subjects. The cost is $7000 a 
year. A comparable program nearby was conducted at one- 
third the cost by using qualified local talent. An Ohio hamlet 
had courses in public affairs, taxation, psychology, agricul- 
ture and home economics at a cost of $1.25 a family plus the 
light and heat expense to the school. These instances are 
quite typical of much work that is now going on. The pro- 
portion of village schools having adult education programs 
rose from 6 to 15 per cent between 1924 and 1930* 
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In Delaware any 10 or more people may have a course 
in any desired subject at the expense of the State Board of 
Education. Music, the arts, and public affairs are among 
the most popular fields. Though the enrollment varies, from 
10 to 20 per cent of the adults of the state outside the city 
of Wilmington have been in such classes annually between 
October and March for more than a decade. 

XL Recent Development of Adult Education in the 
United States. 

The greatly increased demands of modern life, which 
seems to be increasingly complex and dynamic, have created 
higher standards of industrial efficiency and new tests of 
social fitness. Moreover, the decreased length of the work- 
ing day and the increased amount of unemployment have 
created a greater opportunity and an even more urgent neces- 
sity for adult education. 

The extent of night school attendance is shown by the fol- 
lowing table : 


Cities of 10,000 Population and More Reporting Night Schools and Persons 
Enrolled in Night Elementary Schools, High Schools and 
Vocational Schools, 1918-1930.'^ 


Item 

191S 

1920 

1922 

1924 

1926 

1928 

1930 

Number of cities... 

338 

353 

387 

442 

454 

463 

451 

Number of persons 
Elementary schools 

210,440 

216,278 

350,585 

262,065 

198,287 

340,183 

* 

370,333 

High schools 

Vocational schools.. 

258,299 

281,003 

331,510 

358,532 

411,520 

483,077 

490,502 

70,529 

41,699 

138,028 

140,031 

162,294 

143,244 

138,060 


* Includes persons in Americanization schools. 

A great crisis was reached during the depression years 
from 1929 to 1933. The reconstruction program of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made some provision for adult education and 
the better use of leisure time. An effort was made to take 
unemployed youths off the city streets and to give them some 
education and recreation, as w^ell as some employment and 
discipline, through the program of reforestation by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


^ Judd, Charles H., ''Recent Social Trciids*' Education, Chapter VII, p. 344. 
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“Ten years ago last spring ‘adult education’ was an almost 
unfamiliar term in the United States. Today it is about as 
familiar as ‘high school’ or ‘college.’ It connotes no longer 
a movement but an institution. 

“The Federal government itself adopted it, through the 
Relief Administration, and is playing schoolmaster to two 
and a quarter million grown-ups in all sorts of subjects from 
fiddling to philosophy. All in all, under various auspices, 
from universities to prisons, some 22,000,000 people — 
almost two-thirds as many as there are children in school — 
are relighting their lamps of learning from Morningside 
Heights to the Golden Gate.”^ 

Prior to 1924, millions of adults and adolescents were 
studying in the numerous evening schools of our great cities 
or through the extension schools which reached as far as the 
rural free delivery of mail. Since the depression, however, 
adult education has grown greatly in numbers, in variety and 
in influence. Again, its purpose and emphasis have altered 
somewhat. 

Adult education is no longer conceived of narrowly as an 
attempt to secure for the underprivileged group those oppor- 
tunities which they have missed earlier In life. On the con- 
trary, it is envisioned more broadly as an expanding ideal 
of a lifelong program of education for everyone capable of 
continuous mental growth and spiritual stimulation. 

“In the United States, adult education is to be provided 
quite as much for the university and college graduate as for 
the steel worker, quite as much for the wealthy merchant as 
for his ill-paid clerk. 

“The emphasis is all new, . . . the belief that adult educa- 
tion will yield major satisfactions Is new, the belief that 
adults really can learn well is new, the conception of the 


S Barnard, Eunice, ''Adult Education Has in the Last Decade Become an 
Institution” New York Times, Sunday, March 24, 1935, Education Sec- 
tion, p. 11. 
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abundance of living as the undeniable heritage of every indi- 
vidual is new.”® 

XIL The American Association For Adult Education. 

The adult education movement for the last 10 years has 
had a national organization, The American Association For 
Adult Education. It serves as a clearing house for the many 
phases of the adult education movement, publishes a quar- 
terly journal, conducts an annual conference and gives 
advice to organizations and institutions interested in adult 
education. It has made grants for significant experiments in 
adult education and has carried through or subsidized many 
pieces of research, important to an enlarged understanding 
of the field. Its work is fully described in the work quoted 
above, Cartwright’s “Ten Years of Adult Education.” 

B. PARENTAL EDUCATION 

I. Immediate Stimulus, 

The problem of parental education is inseparably bound 
to those of pre-parental education and education for pre- 
school children. It is another phase of that great movement 
toward closer cooperation between the home and the school. 
From one point of view it is also a part of the far-flung move- 
ment for adult education. 

Although the immediate stimulus to parental education 
came from the rapid spread of interest in parent-child rela- 
tionships during the past decade, this development, like 
many other movements, had its beginnings several hundreds 
of years ago. It has only been within recent years that the 
seeds sown by the earliest advocates of family cooperation 
in child training have borne fruit. 

II . History of the Movement. 

Definite references to the importance of pre-school and 
parental education can be traced from the time of Plato, 

® Cartwright, Morse Adams, *^Ten Years of Adult Education/* 
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down through Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Robert Owen, 
English nursery schools and the kindergarten, to the more 
recent and specific programs of education for parents con- 
ducted by the Child Study Association of America, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and numerous other organi- 
zations and societies. 

Plato pointed out the importance of adult influence on the 
child in his Protagoras, when he said : 

“Education and admonition commence in the first year of 
childhood and last to the very end of life. Mother and nurse 
and father and tutor are vying with one another about the 
improvement of the child as soon as ever he is able to under- 
stand what is being said to him.”’^ 

Comenius took a long step forward in advocating paren- 
tal education, although he accepted the current belief of his 
time that children were innately depraved and that educa- 
tion was designed primarily for instruction in religion. His 
program provided not onl}' education for the soul of the 
child, but also -training of the mother so that she could care 
for the body of the child through proper sleep, food, and 
exercise to make it a worthy habitation of the soul. His teach- 
ing contained suggestions that reappeared later in the pro- 
grams of the modern nursery schools. 

PestalozzI, like Comenius, believed that infant education 
was of supreme importance, and that careful attention should 
be devoted to the life of the child in the home. In his “Let- 
ters on Early Education,” Pestalozzi stated his belief that 
the mother is the principal agent in the development of the 
child, and that the power the mother wields must be exer- 
cised with full consideration for its effect upon the child. His 
teachings and experimentations contributed to the develop- 


' National Society for the Study of Education, 28th Yearbook, quoted from 
Plato’s ''Protagorasf' Selections from Jowett’s Translation, pp. 20 ff. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1885. 
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ment of the Kindergarten in Germany, and to the organi- 
zation of the infant schools in England and France. 

III. Beginniugs of the Kindergarten, 

The actual establishment of the Kindergarten was done by 
Frederic Froebel, although Pestalozzi and Comenius, as 
well as others, contributed to its basic ideas. Froebel’s inter- 
est was not confined to the child alone. His writings show that 
he was of the opinion that parents needed help in the proper 
training of their children. Froebel outlined a program of 
organized education to supplement home care of children. 
He advocated the establishment of institutions not only for 
the education of children, but also of their parents and of 
those who were about to become parents. 

More than twenty years prior to the organization of the 
Kindergarten in Germany, Robert Owen, a cotton-mill 
owner, had established an infant school in Scotland to care 
for the younger children of the fathers and mothers who 
were forced by the Industrial Revolution to spend long hours 
daily in the mills. Like Pestalozzi and others, Owen stressed, 
in his school, the formation of good social habits without 
recourse to the religious and moral teaching that had charac- 
terized previous educational progress. 

The early experiments of Owen undoubtedly had an 
influence on the development of infant and nursery schools, 
not only in Great Britain but also in Germany, France and 
the United States. The movement toward pre-school educa- 
tion in the United States may be traced to Robert Owen’s 
establishment of a nursery school at Harmony, Indiana, as 
part of a program of social reform during the third decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

The German-American kindergartens were introduced 
about twenty years later, followed by schools organized by 
American women wTo had studied the Froebelian principles 
in Europe. Like most educational innovations the kinder- 
garten in the United States persisted long as a philanthropy 
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before the public school systems were willing to accept it 
as an integral part of their educational program. The 
majority of the early American kindergartens were estab- 
lished in the slum sections of our cities to combat the evil 
effects of such conditions upon the children forced to live 
there. 

The kindergartner served not only as a teacher of children, 
but also as a welfare worker. She acted also as a visiting 
teacher to instruct parents about the proper care of little 
children, stressing particularly their food, clothing, bathing 
and exercise. Informal and inadequate though such instruc- 
tion undoubtedly was, it represented one of the first concrete 
attempts at parental education. 

IV. Nursery School Movement. 

The nursery school movement for children under kinder- 
garten age developed in Europe after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, primarily as a means of assistance to working mothers. 
In the United States, their progress has usually been asso- 
ciated with that of progressive kindergartens. Here the 
purpose has been not so much that of relief as that of scien- 
tific research, educational experiment, and the demonstration 
of new learning methods. 

One of the first of these schools was the Nursery School 
of the Bureau of Educational Experiments in New York 
City. The development of nursery and infant schools was 
the outcome of an interest in the education of children too 
young for primary education and even for the kindergarten. 
Leaders in the kindergarten movement recognized the impor- 
tance of training children as young as two or three years 
of age. 

The present outlook would seem to indicate a tendency 
toward the eventual unification of nursery school, kinder- 
garten and the first grade as the new primary unit of our 
educational system. It will, undoubtedly, take years before 
such a program is generally accepted by the public school 
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systems of this country, but past experience has indicated 
a tendency of public school systems to accept eventually such 
innovations after private enterprise and philanthropy have 
demonstrated their inherent worthwhileness. 

V. Need for Parental Education, 

Efforts toward the development of parental education are 
the inevitable concomitants of the movement toward the 
pre-school education of children. The health of the young 
child was the first problem to receive consideration. The 
more recent developments contributing to the growth of 
interest in parental education have been a desire to under- 
stand the new contributions of child psychology and the new 
methods in primary education, the need for increased 
cooperation between the child and the home, interest in the 
emotional needs of the young child, and a fuller realization 
of the importance of more definite programs of vocational 
home making that would meet more adequately the new 
needs* of various members of the family. 

The growing consciousness of these educational needs on 
the part of adults is reflected in the widespread development 
of organizations which seek to furnish a means for gratify- 
ing the interest of parents in their own problems and those 
of their children. This quickened sense of responsibility on 
the part of parents is a healthy sign, indicative of a hope 
that future generations of children will be less handicapped 
than are many of the present day. 

The false assumption that arrival at the state of parent- 
hood in itself bestows upon parents the knowledge neces- 
sary for the proper training of children has not entirely dis- 
appeared. Like the divine rights of kings, this naive faith 
in the divine bestowal of knowledge upon parents still serves 
as an excuse for ignorance of the duties of parenthood and 
its responsibility to the child and to society. 

It may be said truthfully that many children develop into 
useful citizens in spite of the inadequacies of their parents, 
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rather than because of their educational aptitudes for the 
training of children. Society cannot legislate against parent- 
hood, and, even if it could, It would be unwise to attempt 
such a procedure, even for so worthy a motive as insuring 
to each child well-trained parents. Hence, the solution of 
this problem must be found in a program of education of 
parents and those expecting to become parents. 

The justifications for the education of parents are to be 
found in the responsibility assumed by parents for the entire 
development — ^physIcal, mental, emotional, and social — of 
the child during its early years. Complete reliance on the 
maternal and paternal instincts, if such really exist, does not 
relieve parents of the necessity of training for what is per- 
haps the most important task that will ever confront them. 

No matter how fortunate the parents may have been, 
reliance upon their own childhood memories will not serve 
them as criteria for training their children. Social conditions 
change materially in a generation. The mere mechanics of 
living today are In striking contrast with those of a few 
decades ago. Types of recreation and social behavior require 
of parents a flexible philosophy that fits the dynamic situation 
as it changes rapidly from day to day. 

The acquisition of scientific knowledge concerning child 
behavior by these relatively few persons who are devoting 
their lives to this problem will not contribute to the welfare 
and happiness of children unless such knowledge becomes 
the common property of all actual and potential parents. 

VI. Inability of the School to Meet This Situation '. 

The school cannot assume the burden of the entire train- 
ing of the child, unless society is willing to undertake and 
to finance a program of child training in which some one or 
several educational agencies wfill assume complete charge of 
the child from its second or third year until Its formal educa- 
tion is completed. Such a program is hardly tenable, if for 
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no other reason than the prohibitive financial burden it would 
Impose upon society. 

The school, as at present organized, has little or no con- 
tact with the child during the first five years of its life. During 
these years he grows up and enters school with a wdde range 
of behavior patterns and well-developed attitudes. Even 
during the years the child spends In school, the proportion of 
time the school can exercise Its influence on him Is limited to 
a maximum of one thousand hours per year out of a total of 
five or six thousand waking hours. Finally, the school leader- 
ship and guidance changes yearly, if not more often, while 
in the home it is constant year after year. Hence, the educa- 
tional Influence of the home, be It good or bad, is greater 
than that of the school, at least during the early years of 
childhood. 

VII. Organizatiotis Dealing ‘loith the Problem of Pre- 
School Education. 

That many parents and other persons interested in chil- 
dren are conscious of their lack of information essential to 
the proper rearing of children Is evidenced by the growth 
of organizations of adults seeking assistance in solving the 
problems of child development, 

a. Child Study Association of America. Among the 
earliest of such organizations was the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, which was conceived with a single purpose 
in view — to aid parents in the better rearing of their chil- 
dren. To further the work of this association, study groups, 
composed of fathers as well as mothers, meet to receive the 
benefit of the latest research in child psychology and to 
discuss their common problems. These study groups are sup- 
plemented by lectures and conferences conducted by special- 
ists in various phases of child life. Further usefulness is 
rendered by means of library service to parents living at a 
distance, as well as those able to visit the library headquarters 
in New York City. Books, pamphlets, book lists, and a 
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monthly magazine, “Child Study,” further supplement the 
work of a specialized and functioning library department. 

A yearly institute for the training of discussion leaders is 
conducted bv the association as a further means of dissemi- 
nating information and bringing together groups^ of parents 
interested in obtaining the most reliable information relative 
to the successful rearing of children. 

b. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers render a singular 
service to both parents and schools in developing in their 
members a closer understanding of some mutual problems 
of the home and the school. Parents are becoming more 
familiar with the tasks the schools are attempting to per- 
form and they are learning how they can help them to 
render maximum service. This association has been instru- 
mental in plans for improving school conditions, lengthening 
terms, increasing salaries, and securing better teachers. 

Parent-teacher associations generally conduct study circles 
which meet regularly to discuss their common problems and 
Interests and to secure the benefit of lectures given by authori- 
ties In various fields. In a few instances local parent-teacher 
organizations have presumed to dictate policies and pro- 
cedures to school officials to the detriment of the work of 
both the school and the association. 

c. American Association of U?tiversity Women. The 
American Association of University Women is performing 
a valuable piece of pioneer work In furthering interest In 
parental education. The members of this association have 
organized study groups for self-training and have under- 
taken projects in different communities seeking to improve 
educational conditions therein. They have sponsored nursery 
schools, playgrounds, and clinics, encouraged the establish- 
ment of reading circles for parents, and assumed leadership 
in voluntary study groups. 

The publications of the Association include the “Journal 
of the American Association of University Women,” which 
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has devoted considerable space to a discussion of pre-school, 
elementary, and adolescent education, guidance material and 
outlines therein for group discussions, and pamphlets and 
reprints on other educational topics. A traveling library, 
exhibits of educational materials and their publications are 
available not only to members, but also to women’s clubs and 
other interested groups. 

d. American Home Economics Association, In addition 
to the above named organizations Interested In furthering 
parental education, there are numerous other associations 
that are rendering yeoman service in creating and developing 
in parents a sense of the responsibilities they must assume 
if children are to secure the type of parental instruction and 
training to which they are entitled. The American Home 
Economics Association, for illustration, has broadened its 
program to Include not only child care, but also a comprehen- 
sive plan of parental and pre-parental education. 

e. Parents^ Publishing Society. Many parents who lack 
the time and opportunity for attendance at meetings devoted 
to the discussion of problems of children, even though they 
are vitally interested in them, find answers to some of the 
problems they face In “Children, The Magazine for Parents,” 
the monthly organ of The Parents Publishing Association. 
The function of this magazine is to furnish the best available 
scientific information to parents in popular and readable 
form. The articles in this magazine, which are prepared by 
authorities on various phases of child development, appeal 
not only to individual parents but also to study groups and 
parent-teacher associations that often use them for reading 
and discussion. 

f. Educational Institutions and Social Agencies, Many 
large universities have undertaken programs of incalculable 
value to the furtherance of child welfare, through research 
in child development, the training of students and the dis- 
semination of accurate Information. Among the institutions 
actively participating in these programs of child-welfare 
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research are the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of 
the State University of Iowa; the Institute of Child Study 
of the University of California ; the Psychological Clinics of 
Yale University and the University of Pennsylvania ; and the 
Institute of Euthenics of Vassar College. 

Valuable service in parental education is being rendered 
also by the various social agencies and the visiting teacher 
programs of numerous federal, state and local organizations, 
both public and private. 

yill. Litnitaiions of These Orcjanizations, 

It is evident from this partial list of organizations for the 
dissemination of valuable and pertinent information to par- 
ents in the rearing of their children for more wholesome 
lives that these programs are designed primarily for those 
parents w'ho are actively interested in the better training of 
their children. Rapid as has been the development of parental 
education within the higher economic groups, little progress 
has been made toward reaching those parents and children 
who may be classed as the underprivileged. Because of their 
ignorance, indifference and poverty, an inseparable trinity, 
many groups of people are still unaware of the need and 
opportunity for such training, and they would be likely to 
resent the suggestion that they are in need of assistance in 
the proper rearing of their owm children. Some slight con- 
tacts among this group are being made by the representatives 
of numerous social agencies, w'hose efforts are necessarily 
limited, for the most part, to rendering remedial measures. 
Even this service is usually not desired after the current 
emergency has been met, at least to the satisfaction of those 
most directly concerned. 

IX. Need for Pre-Parental Educatioti, 

In the field of pre-parental education there has developed 
during the past few years a conviction among educators that 
courses in the technique of parenthood should be given as 
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a part of the general educational program of youth, rather 
than to wait until the maturity of parental status has been 
attained. As Is usual among new movements, there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the exact nature of the 
subject matter to be presented, the most satisfactory methods 
to be employed, the type of teacher best suited for the work 
and the precise period in the lives of pupils when such instruc- 
tion can be introduced most effectively. Much of the work 
that is now being conducted in this field is confined to some 
progressive private schools, certain colleges and universities, 
and a few public schools that are willing to pioneer in a new 
phase of educational work, the need for which is acknowl- 
edged but the technique of which is undeveloped. 

Rapid as has been recent progress in parental and pre- 
parental education, still greater advance has been prevented 
by the absence of competent leadership. The task of securing 
professionally trained personnel for this work is exceedingly 
difficult, due to the many phases of technical knowledge 
needed for the many-sided functions of parenthood. To be 
successful, the leader must have had thorough training In 
some specialty, but, In addition, he must be able to appre- 
ciate the need of parents for the services of physician, nurse, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, home economist and other special- 
ists so thoroughly that he will not let his own specialty pre- 
vent him from maintaining an Integrated point of view. 
Finally, such a leader must have the great social gift of tact 
and the ability to work with other adults. 

When such leaders and teachers can be found and trained 
we may expect a great impetus in the movement for parental 
and pre-parental education. The underprivileged parents, as 
well as those who are more fortunate, will finally be reached. 
Parents, who are at present unaware of the need for definite 
training for more satisfactory performance of their obliga- 
tion to society in rearing their children in the best possible 
manner, will have a new world opened to them. The youth 
of today will not attain the status of parenthood ignorant of 
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the most elementary principles necessary to the proper care 
and guidance of children. It is not asking too much to expect 
the future generations of i\merican children to be protected 
by an effective and comprehensive program of parental 
education. 

Summary. 

The broadening social concept of education can be illus- 
trated by the community uses of the school and its extra-cur- 
ricular activities, both of which topics were discussed in the 
last chapter and by adult education and parental education, 
which are treated in the present chapter. The following chap- 
ter will continue the story of adult education, as illustrated 
by immigrant education and industrial education. 

Adult education must be made interesting and useful. It 
must be related to life interests, rather than to paper certi- 
fication. Although much adult education is practical and 
vocational, there is a growing interest in cultural subjects, 
which constitute a broad education for leisure and recrea- 
tion rather than a narrow training for some specific method 
of earning a living. 

Much progress in adult education has been made in Den- 
mark and Great Britain. In the United States, the Chau- 
tauqua and the Lyceum played an important part in adult 
education, especially before the invention of the automobile 
and the radio. At present, correspondence schools, univer- 
sity extension courses, evening schools and free libraries are 
offering a great variety of courses and services to those inter- 
ested in adult education. 

The educational services of public and private schools 
have been broadened to include adult education. They have 
been lengthened also by reaching down into the kindergarten 
and nursery schools and up into parental education. There 
has been a growing realization that better children require 
better parents and that parenthood is a serious social respon- 
sibility requiring specific education and technical advice. 
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Problems 

1. Draw some parallelisms between the agencies interested in adult 
education at the present time and those interested in elementary 
education before it was taken over by the state. 

2. Report upon the Child Study Association of America. 

3. Are the first three years of a child^s life the most important from 
the point of view of the educative process ? Why or why not ? 

4. Discuss the “Spare the rod and spoil the child’^ idea; “No lickin’, 
no lamin’ ” ; and also the admonition of an eminent eighteenth cen- 
tury divine, “Put your children upon learning their catechism and 
scriptures and getting to pray and weep by themselves.” 

5. Defend the thesis that the following are important questions of 
the day; Companionate marriage, birth control, loose divorce. 
Argue for or against each. 

6. Might an enlarged program of adult education be a wise substi- 
tute for the continued extension of secondary education? 
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Immigrant and Industrial Education 


A. IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 

I. Awakening of Interest in the Problem, 

A ll persons In the United States, with the exception of 
- the Indians, are either Immigrants or the descendants 
of Immigrants. This statement seems rather trite, but the fact 
remains that most persons here, even If but a single gen- 
eration removed from foreign shores, usually think of them- 
selves as Americans, without thought of their nearness to 
the Immigrant stage. 

Prior to the World War, little thought was given to the 
fact that there were over 13,000,000 foreign-born in our 
midst. The presence of this large group went almost unno- 
ticed, except for certain private and quasl-publlc institutions 
that were aware of their need for some type of education 
that would fit them to take a more active and intelligent part 
in our civic and industrial life. The stimulus of the World 
War, with its cry of “one hundred per cent Americans” 
focused the attention of the entire nation on this situation. 

With the awakening of interest, the Federal government, 
states, cities and small communities undertook to make 
Americans out of the large foreign population within our 
midst in as short a space of time as possible. Schools were 
established and great enthusiasm developed in the solution 
of a problem that had been neglected for years. This work 
has gone on since then with greater effectiveness and less 
advertising. There has been an improvement in our teaching 
technique and so great a reduction in the number of immi- 
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grants that large-scale methods of education are no longer 
necessary in this work of Americanization. 

II. Types of Immigrants. 

In order to trace the development of the condition that 
necessitated the organization of a program of education 
specifically designed for the foreign-born, a broad perspec- 
tive of the problem of immigration in the United States is 
necessary. 

The period prior to 1783 may be considered that of coloni- 
zation; that from 1783 to 1820 may be regarded as the 
period of internal growth in population. Undoubtedly, 
there were some immigrants who came to America during 
this second period, but their numbers were small and they 
w'ere mostly of the same blood as the colonizers. 

Immigration from 1820 to about 1882 may be character- 
ized as the “old” immigration, which included people chiefly 
from the Teutonic and Celtic countries: England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland. These people, w'ho were largely of the same or simi- 
lar race and culture as the earlier settlers, formed over ninety 
per cent of the European immigrants prior to 1882. 

The “new” immigration which extended down to the 
World W^ar was comprised largely of people from eastern 
and southern Europe: Russia, Roumania, Poland, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece and Italy. 

During the years of the old immigration, the Irish and 
the Germans ranked highest in numbers among the foreign- 
born in the United States. With the shift toward southern 
and eastern Europe the Italians and the Russians showed 
the greatest increase in numbers and exceeded those from 
Germany and Ireland. The former polyglot Kingdom of 
Austria-Hungary sent numerous immigrants to the United 
States, but they were of such diverse races that classification 
is difficult. 
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III. Later Immigrants More Difficult to Assimilate. 

Along with the change in the type of immigrant coming 

to the United States, there occurred a variation in the degree 
to which the immigrants became naturalized. Those from 
Teutonic and Celtic countries showed a greater tendency 
to become citizens than did the later arrivals from eastern 
and southern Europe. 

While the older type of immigrants made up the majority 
of those coming to America, the problem of educating them 
presented no particular difficulties. Many brought with them 
a knowledge of English, and they were assimilated readily 
into the social, economic and political life of the communities 
in which they lived through a fairly rapid adoption of our 
manners and customs. 

The situation changed materially with the increase in 
numbers of immigrants from eastern and southern Europe. 
Most of them were from countries affording little oppor- 
tunity for public education and their culture, traditions, and 
habits of thought and action were often at variance with 
those of the older foreign stock and the descendants of our 
earlier settlers. Consequently, they did not so readily adjust 
themselves to the new conditions surrounding them, nor did 
they show equal facility in acquiring our language, customs 
and ideals. The later immigrants tended to segregate In urban 
centers, settling In groups of their own nationality where 
they transplanted their old-world customs. 

IV. Gap between Young and Old Immigrants. 

Important differences exist between the natives and immi- 
grants, among various immigrant groups, and, finally, 
between the first and second generations of the same immi- 
grant group. While the parents continue to live much as they 
did in their own country, their children readily learn the 
language, manners and customs of America. Thus Is created 
the first barrier between the old and the young generations. 
The parents do not understand their children, nor can the 
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children appreciate the attitude of their own parents. Edu- 
cating the children away from their parents frequently 
results in a loss of parental authority and increased juvenile 
delinquency. 

The problem is two-fold, first, to provide educational 
facilities to adjust the foreign-born to their new environ- 
ment and, second, to prevent the disruption of their own 
family life. 

V. Development of Americanization Work, 

As a result of the wartime interest in Americanization, 
communities throughout the nation established classes to 
help immigrant men and women to make a more satisfac- 
tory adjustment to the economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural phases of American life. These classes were usually 
held in the evening, at a time when the men were free from 
their labors and able to attend them. Classes for women were 
offered during the daytime w^hen most of the children were 
in school. Large industrial establishments employing con- 
siderable foreign labor sometimes provided classrooms for 
the conduct of this work, sessions being held after the com- 
pletion of the day’s work. 

VI. Objectives of Immigrant Education. 

Certain definite aims were formulated by those actively 
engaged in the work of Americanization, Among the most 
important objectives are the following: 

( 1 ) To eliminate illiteracy. 

(2) To teach the English language. 

(3) To teach the laws of health, sanitation and disease 
prevention. 

(4) To present clearly the ideals and standards of 
America. 

(5 ) To encourage and prepare the Immigrant to take his 
place in the civic and political life of the community, 
state and nation. 
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(6) To break down racial prejudices by encouraging 
association with English-speaking people. 

(7) To bridge the gap between Immigrant parents and 
their American-born children. 

(8) To point out the need for the foreigner’s contribu- 
tion to American culture and Ideals. 

(9) To invite participation by the foreign-born in the 
social, economic and cultural aspects of American 

Jife. 

(10) To remove everything that tends to destroy our 
standards of civilization. 

The acquisition of knowledge of the English language by 
the foreigners was their ‘^Open Sesame” to the accomplish- 
ments of nearly all these other objectives. Using this knowl- 
edge as a medium for the transmission and exchange of 
thoughts, teachers engaged In this work attained other aims 
by means of lessons In English. Thus the learning of English 
was a vehicle for the study of hygiene, geography, history, 
civics, arithmetic, civics and citizenship, and also the acquisi- 
tion of English was an Important by-product of the teaching 
of these subjects. New methods and techniques of teaching 
were developed, for those commonly used with children 
were found to be Ineffective when used with adults. 

VII. Recent Change in Immigrant Education, 

Within the past few years there has been a decided change 
in the situation. The passage by Congress of laws restricting 
Immigration has resulted in a decrease in the number of for- 
eigners coming to America each year, with a consequent 
change in the types of schools and classes necessary to meet 
their needs. Statutory educational requirements for naturali- 
zation do not enable candidates to derive full benefit from 
American citizenship. Continuing opportunities offered by 
the public schools should enable them more Intelligently to 
exercise the right of franchise and to make more satisfactory 
adjustment to community life. A continuance of this policy 
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will result in a more rapid amalgamation of the foreign-born 
than would have been possible had no restrictions been placed 
on their entrance into the country. The foreign colonies will 
gradually disappear as the American-born children of the 
immigrants improve their economic and social standards of 
living. 

VIII. The Future, 

Present antipathies to racial mixture may disappear, and 
in a few hundred years at most the blood of the recent immi- 
grants will be Incorporated with that of the earlier settlers. 
The antagonisms and prejudices toward and among foreign 
groups on our shores will tend to disappear as our popula- 
tion becomes more homogeneous in Its composition. 

The final outcome will be a new America. The interbreed- 
ing of various races will produce a complicated intermixture 
of racial characters in the human stock. The blending of 
blood will be accompanied by a fusion of cultures. The insti- 
tutions and civilizations of the Old World and the New will 
be welded into a new^ and common culture. 

The amalgamation of races in America should produce a 
new" Impulse wdiich wdll carry the nation upward to a higher 
level. This can happen only if w"e continue to exclude all 
immigrants of inferior type and take means to prevent the 
reproduction of our own defectives wdiose weaknesses or 
deficiencies are inherent. The hope of America and the faith 
of democracy depend upon the permanent unification of the 
diverse elements in our population and the purification of 
our stock by the elimination of degenerate strains therein. 

B. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

L Demand for Industrial Training. 

The great majority of adults seeking additional education 
and training are workers who desire a type of instruction 
that Will aid them to perform better the work of their present 
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position or which will prepare them for advancement in some 
other field of work in which they are more interested. Those 
students who wish additional training in the fields in which 
they are at present employed present an educational prob- 
lem entirely different from that of students who desire to 
leave their present types of occupations and enter new lines 
of endeavor. The former group require training to supple- 
ment that received on the job. The latter require, usually, 
the rudiments, or even the prerequisites, of the new occupa- 
tion. One is an extension or intensification of similar training, 
the other is retraining along new lines. 

Under the apprentice system each trade formerly trained 
its own workers and usually determined their number in 
accordance with the needs of that trade or industry. With the 
decline of the apprentice system the problem of training 
workers for industry became a very serious one, which has 
not as yet been satisfactorily solved. Private institutions have 
taken a hand in attempting to equip workers for industry, but 
the major portion of that economic responsibility has fallen 
upon the public schools. For the most part, industry has 
avoided the burdensome duty of training those who are to 
work therein. Organized labor has generally frowned upon 
attempts to train a surplus supply of workers because of the 
fear that a large labor reserve of capable craftsmen might 
result in a decrease of wages. 

11. Role of Evening Schools in Industrial Training, 

The part played by the evening schools in the training of 
workers for industry has been, and still is, a very important 
one. Indeed, most of the evening schools were originally 
founded for the training of young artisans. Throughout the 
following years of growth the scope of the work offered in 
the evening high schools has expanded far beyond this single 
function, but even today it still occupies the most prominent 
place in the curriculum. As industry became more and more 
technical, the modern worker needed a much broader train- 
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ing in his field than could be secured without specific instruc- 
tion. Hence, the function of the school was to offer both 
basic and supplementary training, with increasing emphasis 
on supplementary training for those already In a given 
Industry, 

III. Complexity of Problem of Industrial Training. 

Administrators of public schools face an extremely diffi- 
cult situation In attempting to provide, not only industrial 
education in general, but also numerous different types of 
specific vocational training for the children and adults In the 
community. In those communities which have a great diver- 
sity of occupation, the question naturally arises as to the par- 
ticular industries for which training shall be offered. That 
school system is Indeed fortunate which has sufficient finan- 
cial resources to offer training for all the Industries located 
In its community. 

The matter of expense usually dictates that training shall 
be offered only In those occupations for which there is the 
greatest demand. This procedure tends, at times, to furnish 
an over supply of labor In one or two fields and to neglect 
certain other occupations in which there may be a shortage 
of trained workers. Many school systems limit their activities 
to those subjects for which there is an active demand, either 
by the prospective students or by industrial groups that 
demonstrate to the school officials that there is urgent need 
of training workers in their particular fields. 

IV. Training within Industry. 

Since the turn of the century there has been slowly develop- 
ing a movement for training within Industry itself. Various 
large industrial organizations have undertaken -to work out 
systems and methods that will train new employees to do 
their work more effectively, and also to prepare their older 
employees for advancement. 
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This type of school has several disadvantages that limit 
its usefulness. First, it is restricted to larger industrial 
organizations because of the expense involved and because 
of the large number of employees necessary before classes 
can be organized. Obviously, small establishments have 
neither the money nor the number of employees necessary 
for the formation of schools within those industries. 

Again, education within industry involves the loss of stu- 
dents who fail to complete the training, and those who leave 
the company after the training is completed. Since industry 
invests large sums in the training of its personnel, it does not 
care to have its employees leave for a competitor after they 
have received a course of instruction designed to prove 
remunerative to the company offering that training. 

A final factor that is frequently overlooked is the break- 
down of the system during times of depression, when the 
number of employees is reduced to the point where it is not 
profitable to conduct classes, and when the finances of the 
organization do not permit the continuance of the expenses 
incident to the conduct of the corporation school. 

V. Cooperation between Industry and the School. 

The past decade has witnessed a tendency toward increased 
cooperation between business corporations and the public 
schools that may result in the general establishment of a pol- 
icy of training which does not have the disadvantages of any 
of the present procedures. Corporations are requesting pub- 
lic school officials to cooperate with them in organizing their 
training programs, in preparing their courses of study, and 
in supplying teachers to conduct this work. Usually the 
manipulative skills are taught in the shop under the direction 
of skilled foremen, who perform the double function of 
maintaining production rates and at the same time develop- 
ing in the new workers the skills necessary for the most effi- 
cient conduct of the various jobs they will be called upon to 
perform. All related work that does not require the shop 
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equipment is conducted in classrooms specifically designed 
for instructional purposes. This teaching Is performed by 
persons skilled In pedagogy who also possess a thorough 
knowledge of the duties of the employees. All related work 
has a direct bearing on the Industry, and may Include mathe- 
matics, drawing, science, Industrial civics, industrial rela- 
tions, and Industrial hygiene. 

The most effective classroom work Is performed when, 
for each subject, there has been prepared a series of job 
sheets covering the entire field. Each job sheet represents 
the smallest workable teaching unit and should contain suf- 
ficient Instructional information to enable the student work- 
ing with It to progress with a minimum amount of assistance 
from the teacher. The use of this device enables the teacher 
to overcome the difficulties occasioned by the presence in 
the classroom of individuals of varying degrees of previous 
preparation, and also minimizes the problem presented by an 
influx of students into the class at various intervals during 
the year. The amount of labor involved in the determination 
of the content of these courses of instruction and the prepa- 
ration of their lesson sheets Is great, but the values derived 
from such a procedure more than compensate for the invest- 
ment of the requisite time and trouble by their returns of 
increased efficiency in teaching, of more rapid rates of prog- 
ress, and therefore of greater benefits to the individual and 
to society in general. 

VI. Commercial Education. 

Vocational training along commercial lines has not been 
given the attention and thought It deserves. To be sure, the 
public evening schools offer courses for the preparation of 
men and women for commercial activities, but this training 
has often been given without sufficient consideration of the 
abilities of the students seeking to profit by such instruction 
and without regard for the number of trained persons 
needed in the field. The result has been an overcrowding of 
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many commercial occupations with inadequately trained 
persons. 

The private business college formerly commanded many 
fields of commercial education, and with no better results 
than those achieved by public schools. Some private schools 
are non-profit making institutions, but others were organized 
primarily for gain, Xheir owners are entitled to a return on 
their investment, but a mercenary spirit should not be 
allowed to thwart the primary purpose of education. 

• Manufacturers of various types of business equipment 
often conduct classes for the training of office workers to 
manipulate skillfully the particular machine or machines 
they have placed on the market. This service is generally 
extended to all firms which purchase the product of the man- 
ufacturing company, and frequently to Individuals who wish 
to acquire the skill necessary for efficient operation of their 
equipment. 

VIL Limitations of Commercial Education, 

The demand for training in some commercial fields Is often 
in excess of the facilities of the evening schools to accom- 
modate their numerous applicants, because of limited equip- 
ment or the scarcity of well-trained teachers In certain 
branches. The school system that endeavors to accommodate 
all applicants for numerous different types of training, with- 
out regard to the limitations of equipment, the teacher sup- 
ply or the ability of the students to profit by such Instruction, 
makes a grave error. It is not a kindness to the individuals 
concerned, nor Is it rendering proper service to business to 
organize classes in which the instruction will be inefficient or 
inadequate, because of a lack of equipment or properly pre- 
pared teachers. It is neither wise nor considerate to admit 
to classes students who will not reflect credit upon themselves 
and upon the institution, as well as render satisfactory ser- 
vice w^hen their period of training Is over. 
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Society has the right to demand, and should receive, a 
maximum benefit from this training, whether given in public 
or private institutions. Such service can be rendered only 
after a careful determination of the specific needs of par- 
ticular business organizations, the preparation of compre- 
hensive courses of study, the selection of competent teachers, 
the provision of adequate equipment when necessary, and the 
careful selection of those students who are most likely to 
profit most by such instruction. As business conditions change 
rapidly from time to time there should be sufficient flexi- 
bility in the organization of courses to permit modifications 
in courses to meet the needs of the day. 

VIII. Agricultural Education. 

Under the Smith-Hughes law, federal funds are available 
for courses in agriculture of a vocational nature. By 1919 
nearly 1000 schools in rural areas were offering such work. 
By 1929 there were about 6500 and today the number is in 
excess of 8000. Much of this work was, and still is, strictly 
technical, that is, it has to do with farm production and effi- 
ciency. But increasingly, either in the departments or at times 
in cooperation with other teachers, economic and even social 
aspects are being included, even as they are in the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service described in the previous chapter. 
This is a healthy tendency, for making the most of agricul- 
ture involves its human side and its economic relationships, 
as well as mere technical efficiency in farm production. 

IX. Industrial Training for Women. 

The industrial revolution took out of the home many of 
its manufacturing activities and, consequently, forced women 
in large numbers to seek employment outside the home. The 
World War gave additional impetus to the movement of 
women into industry, where they demonstrated their ability 
to perform tasks that were formerly thought suitable only 
to male workers. The presence in industry of women in such 
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large numbers has created a situation of ever-increasing 
importance in the economic problems of modern production. 

The development of automatic machinery and its minute 
subdivision of labor offer increasing opportunities for women 
to secure factory employment as machine tenders or opera- 
tors. This type of work is often of unskilled or semi-skilled 
grades, for which women may receive much lower pay than 
men who perform the same tasks. Furthermore, the very 
nature of this work makes it difficult to secure advancement 
to higher occupational levels. Females entei'ing industry are 
often untrained, for they frequently belong to families that 
find It necessary to struggle to keep above the line of poverty. 
Many employed women are married but they find it neces- 
sary to supplement the Incomes of their husbands. 

Relatively little progress has been made toward providing 
industrial education for women. The traditional hit-or- 
miss” method of introducing new help to the jobs to be per- 
formed is the characteristic procedure, one that is wasteful 
to Industry and which Is unfortunate in Its effect on the 
employee, causing much discouragement and shifting from 
job to job. Some few factories and Industrial establishments 
have organized programs for the training of their female 
workers, in much the same manner as those conducted for 
male workers. Some public, quasi-public and private trade 
schools have been organized which affect, however, only a 
small fraction of the total number of women in industry. 
Public evening schools also play a part, although a very small 
one, in offering industrial education to women. 

One of the major difficulties faced by boards of education 
In their attempts to provide industrial training for women is 
the cost of the equipment necessary for the proper conduct 
of that work. Obviously, school officials can hardly be 
expected to equip a school or schools with all the different 
types of machines used by the numerous Industrial establish- 
ments at which women work. The same condition holds for 
industrial training for men, although a partial solution has 
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been found there in the selection of the most common types 
of machinery. 

School boards have made some progress in assisting 
female workers by introducing training in the needlew'ork 
trades. The cost of equipment therein is relatively small, and 
it provides opportunity for a fairly large proportion of the 
women who are in industry. Public trade schools for women 
cater largely to workers in the needle trades, the courses 
including trade dressmaking, trade millinery, and the opera- 
tion of the various power machines usually found in estab- 
lishments devoted to this industry. 

Summary, 

The general subject of adult education has been continued 
and concluded in the present chapter. Our previous survey of 
parental education has been supplemented by a discussion of 
immigrant education and industrial education, three of the 
most important phases of adult education. 

Early immigration to the United States from Europe was 
chiefly from Great Britain, Scandinavia and Germany. Lat- 
er immigration, which may be dated roughly from 1882, 
came chiefly from the countries of Southeastern Europe. 
Because of racial and cultural differences and because of their 
increased numbers, later immigrants from Southeastern 
Europe were more difficult to assimilate than had been the 
earlier ones from Northwestern Europe. 

During the World War, an aroused sense of nationalism 
demanded Americanization projects as part of our educa- 
tional program. At the same time, however, the number of 
Immigrants coming to our shores decreased because of the 
call to the colors at home. 

Industrial education is given to both children In day 
schools and adults in evening schools. It includes not merely 
Industrial education, in the strict sense of that term, but also 
commercial education. Adult education of a technical sort 
may be given to Increase one’s efficiency in his present occu- 
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pation or to prepare for another vocation. Naturally, the 
aims, content and methods of instruction vary greatly. Indus- 
trial and commercial education must be related closely to 
guidance programs. 

Industrial education is given within industry as well as 
within the school. The existing situation calls for greater 
cooperation between the two institutions and a clearer divi- 
sion of this w'ork by means of which each institution will con- 
fine itself to that type of work which it can do best. 

Commercial education was first given chiefly by private 
schools and business colleges. It is now an important part of 
our public school program in both day and evening schools. 
One of the chief difficulties of the past has been the poor 
preparation of large numbers of people for occupations 
which are already overcrowded. 
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Problems 

1. Identify Bird T. Baldwin, Arnold Gesell, Patty Smith Hill. 

2. How many members of your own class are native born? What 
nationalities are represented by the parents of your classmates? 
What nationalities are represented in your local telephone directory ? 

3. Is the quota basis of exclusion the one best method to insure a high 
type of immigrant? Can you suggest any modification of methods 
now in use? 

4. What organizations in your locality besides the public schools give 
industrial training? Report on the instances in which you think 
the training could be done more efficiently by the school. 

5. How does a program of public industrial training come into con- 
flict with the traditional rugged individualism of American 
industry ? 
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Institutions of Educational Significance 
Outside the School 


I. Interrelations of the School and Other Educational 
Institutions, 

T he school is different from other social institutions in 
that it has as its primary function the formal education 
of human beings. Yet the material of the education it seeks to 
pass on is derived from other institutions of society. 
Although these other institutions have identifying functions 
other than the single aim of education, education also is a 
part of their general activity in society. The interrelation is 
such that one institution supplements and depends on the 
work of another. 

II. Institutional Changes, 

Changes in the social environment are reflected by modi- 
fications in social institutions. A specific activity, or part of 
it, may be transferred from one institution to another, or, 
gradually, as the pressure of public opinion dictates, aban- 
doned altogether. The state, for illustration, increases or 
decreases its control over other institutions and vice versa. 
Church and state have varied in relative power throughout 
the centuries. Recent economic changes, such as the rise of 
the factory system, have vitally affected the importance and 
functions of home and family life. 

It would seem that the modern school has usurped many 
of the former prerogatives of the home. It has entered the 
field of training for specific trades and occupations, for- 
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merly cared for under the domestic system by the occupa- 
tions themselves. It is as difficult to mark the dividing line 
between the actual activities and the theoretical functions 
of social institutions as it is to differentiate species in the ani- 
mal world. The school at times may bend its energies or lend 
its support to movements not primarily educational. The 
activities of a group at one time may be chiefly educational 
and yet that does not make that group a school. 

The following chapter discusses some educational contri- 
butions made outside the school by the press, the theater, the 
cinema, the radio and other powerful social agencies which 
disseminate information or error and which form desirable 
or undesirable attitudes. 

III. Press, 

a. Functions. The press is primarily an institution for 
the collection and dissemination of current information and 
opinion that usually goes under the head of news. When all 
periodical publications, daily newspapers, weekly, monthly 
and quarterly magazines are included, the material contains 
not only every sort of information upon current events, but 
also a vast amount of literary, scientific and artistic material. 

The daily newspaper, however, has the largest circula- 
tion and the most powerful Influence. Besides the publication 
of news it runs special features and supplements on varied 
topics. It contains an editorial page which is a medium of 
expression for the editor’s views on public questions or what- 
ever he considers pertinent and interesting. 

b. Power, What makes the newspaper so powerful is 
its immense circulation. Almost every community of any size 
has one of its own, while the metropolitan sections have sev- 
eral. In 192S, just before the great depression, there were 
2,388 daily and 11,930 weekly publications in this country. 
The largest periodicals have over a million circulation at 
every issue. 

The Immense influence of the press is a modern develop- 
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merit, made possible by the recent invention of the rotary 
power press and by improvements In transportation. With- 
out printing, of course, the newspaper would be impossible. 
The first simple hand press has been followed by a great 
number of other Inventions, until the elaborate printing 
presses of the modern newspaper, with their adjuncts of lino- 
type machines, telephoto pictures and vast news collecting 
agencies, make the primitive hand press appear a very dis- 
tant ancestor. 

c. Syndicates. The huge expense of installing the com- 
plicated machinery required to publish a modern newspaper 
and the cost of collecting world wfide news items are causing 
a trend toward large syndicates and away from Independent 
or personal papers. The United Press Association, Asso- 
ciated Press and International News Service “cover” events 
for all their member newspapers. Syndicates such as Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard and the Curtis chain of papers make It hard 
for Individual papers to compete. 

This development of large syndicates has changed the 
character of the press. Newspapers of the previous genera- 
tion possessed individuality because they were controlled and 
colored by outstanding personalities. Dana of the Sun, Hor- 
ace Greeley of the Tribune, Joseph Pulitzer of the World and 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville Courier-Journal were 
editors of papers whose dominant policy was not the largest 
possible circulation.. Modern syndicated newspapers, how- 
ever, must appeal to advertisers, even though they sacrifice 
quality to quantity. The average syndicated paper appeals 
to the emotions, rather than the intelligence, of the average 
mind — a mind apparently drawn more by the lurid and the 
sensational than by the lucid and the sensible. The standards 
and tone of papers, of course, varies from those of the “yel- 
low” journals and “tabloids” to the higher ones of a few 
great and independent metropolitan dailies. 

d. Commercial Influences. Receipts from the sale of 
advertising are generally greater than those from the sale 
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of the publication itself. Consequently, “Big Business exerts 
a powerful force on the press. A paper cannot be too offen- 
sive to these interests lest their advertising be withdrawn. 

Here again we find a variation in the character of adver- 
tising that a paper carries. Some permit solicitations for 
spurious patent medicines, fortune telling, and various items 
whose only appeal is to the credulity of the prospective pur- 
chaser. Other papers censor advertising material they carry. 

Thus ne’wspapers represent all classes of clientele from 
the superstitious, bigoted, and vicious to the restrained, cul- 
tured and relatively unbiased. But Mammon howling for 
increased financial returns demands increased circulation, 
which, in turn, stimulates the press to satisfy the largest num- 
ber of readers rather than those with the most critical sense. 
Consequently, there Is a constant tendency to cater to mob 
mind instead of educating it. 

e. Independent Columnists. A small group of “star 
reporters” and columnists have been able to attract consider- 
able following. Some of them have become authorities on 
certain phases of modern life; or through the strength and 
ingeniousness of their personality they have developed a 
respect, as well as a market, for their points of view. To 
some degree they are independent of the papers which they 
serve. It is not uncommon for one of these men to be released 
from a paper for stating his viewpoint which is contrary to 
the policy of his employer. His services seem to be required 
very shortly, however, by another agency which is more sym- 
pathetic or less hostile. Among this group may be mentioned 
such men as William Hard, Mark Sullivan, H. L. Mencken, 
Heywood Broun and Walter Lippmann. The spirit of the 
independent editors of a bygone era still breathes in these 
free lances of contemporary journalism. 

f. Educational Services of the Press. What are the 
specific educational services of the press? It certainly gives 
information which Is current, varied and comprehensive. A 
great deal of space is devoted to subjects of importance in 
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the fields of health, science, art and religion. An approach 
is made by many periodicals to the impartial consideration 
of controversial questions. The press is probably the greatest 
single educative force in the lives of the majority of adults 
in the United States today. 

On the other hand, the press supplies the public with ready 
made opinions on political and civic questions. Indeed, it 
attempts to mould public opinion rather than to stimulate 
Independent thinking. 

g. Stereotypes, The result Is the formation of a stereo- 
type, that is, a rigid but popular misconception which varies 
from partial truths or the oversimplification of a complex 
problem to actual misinformation, downright lies and false 
Interpretations. Thus, war propaganda created a stereotype 
of the German soldier, painted in posters as a murderous 
Hun, which stereotype is now being replaced by that of the 
Russian communist, pictured with whiskers, boots and bomb. 
Stereotypes of the Japanese are generally unfavorable ; those 
of the Chinese are apt to be favorable but inaccurate. Those 
of the Negro are condescending and make little allowance 
for individual differences. Mexicans and half-castes must be 
villains in the magazine stories and screen dramas, in order 
to satisfy public prejudice. 

In conformity with popular stereotypes, human Interest 
stories In our newspapers make heroes or angels out of ordi- 
nary people who perform brave deeds or who do kind acts. 
The press so deified Lindbergh after his successful airplane 
flight over the Atlantic Ocean that he found privacy almost 
impossible to secure. Again, Hauptmann’s trial for kidnap- 
ping was turned by the press into a sensational melodrama, 
and extra editions were sold by the millions of copies. 

h. Schools and the Press. That this force should be a 
basis of Independent judgment Instead of the dictator of 
public opinion Is highly desirable. Therefore, the school 
should be at one with that movement In the press which aims 
at unbiased information and the accurate portrayal of diver- 
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gent opinions. The school should devote a portion of its time 
to the study of outstanding newspapers of worth, a compari- 
son of their merits, an analysis of the educational sections 
of certain papers, the relationship of the press to society in 
general, and, finally, as their ultimate result, to the develop- 
ment of an attitude of critical judgment. 

IV. Literature. 

Alan has always loved songs, stories, and plays, whether 
they have come to him by book or stage. He has patronized 
the narrative, musical and dramatic forms of art since the 
dawn of history. 

The novel and short story are at present the most popular 
forms of literature. Public libraries lend books to those not 
able or willing to buy them. Numerous book stores also oper- 
ate fee charging circulating libraries composed mostly of 
recent light fiction. Vast numbers of periodicals of all types 
and at various prices are sold to the reading public. 

In variety and quantity, if not in depth or quality, con- 
temporary production of literature surpasses that of any 
previous era. While a great deal of this material is produced 
with a view to immediate sale rather than eventual reputa- 
tion, a respectable amount is of another sort. This latter type 
may be considered educative in that it helps to explain and 
to interpret the world in which we live and the important 
institutions of modern life. 

The so-called psychological novel or sociological novel, in 
particular, aims to portray man’s activities in, and reactions 
to, the various phases of current civilization, just as the his- 
torical novel of our fathers sought to recreate past events 
and cultures. Both broaden human understanding and sym- 
pathy. Many outstanding authors are international in their 
influence. The problems and activities of all civilized or 
primitive peoples are Interpreted by numerous writers, each 
of whom has his own sphere of interest and method of 
treatment. 
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The school, in its turn, emphasizes reading as one of the 
most worthy uses of leisure time. It attempts to inculcate in 
the student an appreciation of the best literature as a source 
of future enjoyment and information. 

V. Theatre, 

The theatre is centered in the largest metropolitan areas. 
Although necessarily dependent on financial returns for its 
existence, it is one of the least conservative forces. For that 
and other reasons it was anathema to Protestant churches 
which came under the Puritan influence. This was due not 
only to the conception of pleasure as a sin — a view held by 
several sects — but also to the fact that the stage has been 
a vehicle for the expression of progressive Ideas — Ideas 
which suggest changes in existing Institutions or which por- 
tray the tragedy visited upon individuals by rigid observance 
of deadening social customs. The dramatist is often the first 
to emphasize the action of new social forces In vital human 
situations. 

Plays of artistic merit and of high literary quality, which 
graphically portray and vividly interpret modern life, often 
do not have a great ^^box office” appeal. Consequently, public 
spirited citizens, at times, have formed subsidized groups to 
support, at least in part, productions of a better sort. The 
Theatre Guild of New York and various community theatres 
are of this type. Of equal import is the Little Theatre move- 
ment and that which seeks to provide children’s theatres. 

In the upper grades of the high school a portion of the 
curriculum Is usually reserved for a study of the drama. In 
addition to Shakespeare and classical dramatists of the past, 
the contemporary theatre may be surveyed. 

VI. Cinema, 

The motion picture industry is among the leaders In the 
country In financial receipts and expenditures. Millions of 
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people, men, women, and children, in every section of the 
country, attend the “movies” each week. 

Due to the great cost of their elaborate productions* and 
the consequent necessity of their general appeal, the industry 
is dominated by the “box office” returns. The largest com- 
mon denominator of public taste to which the industry skill- 
fully caters leaves much to be desired from an artistic point 
of view. The great mass of productions are gawdy and 
exaggerated. 

The educational influence of some pictures is socially detri- 
mental. They create or reenforce common stereotypes. Again 
they may feature conspicuous consumption, indolent leisure 
and the acquisition of wealth by anti-social or uneconomic 
methods. Finally, the sex motive is used out of proportion 
to all other themes. Love scenes are made the basis of much 
cinema advertising. 

The public can not be educated to a better understanding 
of the complex influence of modern life on the individual by 
the motion picture as it now operates. Nor will the social 
ideals of the great masses of its patrons be raised by attend- 
ance at their performances. Absorbing in an uncritical man- 
ner the stereotypes portrayed on the screen, the resulting 
impression is apt to be as harmful as it is inaccurate. False 
values and cheap glamour are accepted as genuine. Inter- 
national misunderstanding Is increased and racial friction is 
inflamed. Some films have real educational merit, but many 
are inane and pitched to a juvenile rather than an adult level 
of understanding and appreciation. Some pictures are inoccu- 
ous instead of stimulating. Others are social liabilities and 
even social menaces. 

The motion picture, even more than the legitimate theatre, 
depends on such a large clientele that it cannot risk portray- 
ing drama of too complex, progressive or unconventional a 
nature. Large sections of the country are still In a state of 
unsophisticated culture. The lover and the villain they under- 
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stand and applaud. Hence the simple conventional story pays 
big dividends to Hollywood. 

The motion picture has tremendous educative possibilities 
both for the general public and for the schools. Contempo- 
rary news events and scenes from all the world add to the 
general information. Motion pictures, both silent and sound 
films, and other visual aids supplement the regular school 
room procedure. They intensify and increase the accuracy 
of the learning experiences of the pupils. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that the motion 
picture is still in its infancy. Although this infant is pro- 
digious in economic size and social power, it has not yet 
reached adolescence. Physical maturity may be followed by 
mental stability and intellectual maturity. 

VII. Music. 

The story of music is much the same as that of the motion 
picture. The phonograph Is a recent invention, but already 
it has been displaced by the radio. The opportunity for the 
development of musical appreciation is new, for the United 
States is still young. Its musical tastes, like its understanding 
of art and drama, are still immature. 

Although the largest percentage of “red seal” records are 
made by foreign artists and many members of symphony 
orchestras are of foreign birth, there are promising move- 
ments in this country which envisage the healthy growth of 
American music, in both its creative and recreative aspects. 
At present, the leaders of the most prominent jazz orches- 
tras are household words, while the names of Mengelberg, 
Stokowski and Damrosch are comparatively obscure. 

Children in the schools are being educated to an apprecia- 
tion of good music. Again, those with musical Inclinations 
and aptitudes are given the opportunity to study sight sing- 
ing, and to pursue chorus work. In many progressive schools 
there is the possibility of studying some musical instrument 
and of playing in the school orchestra. It is no longer neces- 
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sary for anyone contemplating a musical career to go abroad 
to study. 

American music is slowly developing. Civic opera com- 
panies and musical Institutions are fostered by various com- 
munities throughout the country. These forces are gradually 
becoming stronger. The future may witness the creation of 
a rich and beautiful American music. At present, Europe 
regards Negro spirituals as our only important folk songs, 
and dance jazz, blared out by saxophone and drum, as our 
chief musical contribution. 

VIII. Radio. 

a. Importance. The relatively recent invention of the 
radio has tremendous social significance, for it presents enor- 
mous educational possibilities for good or bad. Compared 
with other mechanical agencies its influence was felt very 
quickly. It took fifty years for the locomotive to banish the 
frontier by crossing the American continent, twenty-five 
years for the automobile to become ubiquitous, but only a 
decade for the radio to establish Itself In the home. From 
an educative point of view, this recently discovered means 
of social Intercourse possesses vast potentialities. At present, 
it Is the most satisfactory means of direct and quick contact 
with the masses of people. Consequently, it has been used 
very effectively for this purpose by President Roosevelt and 
Chancellor Hitler for the dissemination of their messages 
and for direct appeals to the American and German peoples. 

b. Growth. In 1901 Marconi first succeeded in sending 
signals across the Atlantic Ocean. Between that time and the 
outbreak of the World War, the development of radio was 
comparatively slow. Those most interested were amateurs, 
thousands of whom had bought, made, and improved sets 
for their own enjoyment. At the outbreak of the war radio 
operators were In great demand. As commercial and edu- 
cational organizations could not fill the need, amateurs were 
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called upon. Interest in radio increased and new inventions 
and improvements followed. 

In 1915, a group of radio engineers succeeded in trans- 
mitting their voices from Washington to Paris and also to 
the Pacific Coast and the Hawaiian Islands. Five years later 
the first commercial broadcasting stations to begin regular 
service were opened. At the same time a few colleges began 
broadcasting. From then on the development of radio was 
extremely rapid. Commercial stations and industrial research 
began to outstrip the slower development of the college 
experiment stations which had done valuable pioneer work. 

c. Commercialization. When the people of this country 
first began listening to radio broadcasts, colleges and sta- 
tions for scientific experimentation were almost the only pro- 
gram producing centers. Public schools in various sections 
of the country soon began broadcasting instructional mate- 
rial. Many schemes were outlined and numerous organiza- 
tions began to function for the best possible utilization of 
the new means of education. Then came a sudden and rude 
awakening from this Utopian dream. 

The following statistics speak better than words of the 
decline of public broadcasting of educational programs. The 
number of broadcasting stations owned and operated by 
schools, colleges and universities, states, municipalities, or 
their agencies, decreased rapidly during the first years of 
broadcasting from 105 in 1926 to 98 in 1928. With the out- 
break of the depression the decline was even more precipi- 
tous to 79 in 1929 and 65 in 1930. 

Meanwhile, the number of commercial broadcasting com- 
panies increased. Similarly, the facilities and power of many 
of these centers were enlarged. During the first decade of 
radio’s existence as a commercial reality, the people of this 
country paid over a billion dollars for radio receiving sets 
w'hile investments in broadcasting stations amounted to 
approximately fifty million dollars. 
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d. Present Status, Large commercial interests whose 
business depends mainly on advertising have gained control 
of the most favorable air channels and the most powerful 
stations. As their programs are mainly for advertising pur- 
poses they seek above all to reach the greatest number of 
people. To do so, their programs must be consonant with the 
tastes of the masses. Hence they are sometimes superficial 
or blatant, and are often without intrinsic value or educa- 
tional worth. The voices of the less wealthy broadcasting 
stations, which are mainly those of colleges, are almost 
driven from the air by the higher powered commercial sta- 
tions which give the majority of listeners the kind of pro- 
grams they desire and, with them, the kind of advertising 
which seems most effective. 

e. An Educational Institution or a Commercial Monoply, 
The Imminent possibility of commercial monoply was recog- 
nized by many educators In 1929. Through the National 
Education Association the Secretary of the Interior was 
petitioned to call a conference to discuss this problem. When 
a general awareness of the acuteness of this situation became 
evident, some action was obtained. The Secretary appointed 
the National Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, 
which studied the problem and rendered a report on it. An 
appropriation from a non-Federal agency permitted the 
establishment of a section in the Office of Education to study 
this problem, until the next annual Congressional appropria- 
tion could be made for this new section of the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior. 

Continued encroachment by commercial interests on the 
radio privileges of educational Institutions caused the land 
grant colleges to petition the Commissioner of Education to 
call a conference on that subject. The committee recom- 
mended by this conference created a service bureau located 
In Washington which assists educational stations in connec- 
tion with their applications and hearings and In various 
other ways. 
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^^Practically all of the commercial broadcasting stations 
of the United States devote much time to educational pro- 
grams. The Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, 
. . reported that of all broadcasting time was 

devoted to education. A later survey by the Federal Radio 
Commission Indicated that about io% of the time of the 
broadcasting stations was devoted to programs which they 
considered educational. . . . There are indications, how- 
ever, that the demands of commercial advertisers for time 
on the air are so great that the advertising programs are 
gradually displacing educational programs except on educa- 
tional stations.”^ 

f, European Situation. In Europe, American commer- 
cial interests have sought unsuccessfully to obtain control of 
various broadcasting companies. Instead, educational pro- 
grams and discussions of important problems of the day are 
broadcast by organized groups. The governments of Europe 
have peaceably agreed among themselves to a division of, 
or the common use of, certain channels of the air. American 
Interests obtained a radio broadcasting concession in Luxem- 
bourg, whereupon they erected a station with ten times the 
power of those in adjacent territory. A different type of 
rivalry, which was even more bitter, existed between broad- 
casting stations In neighboring European countries w^hich 
sought to disseminate such hostile programs as those of Com- 
munism in Russia and those of Naziism in Germany. The 
seeds of future international discord may be found In this 
type of activity. 

IX. Travel. 

New and improved methods of transportation have 
Increased the opportunity for safe, swift and comfortable 
travel to a point hitherto unknown. The people of the United 
States have more and better means of transportation at their 

1 Perry, Armstrong, '‘The Radio and Education P U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, p. 21. 
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command than any other nation at any time. Our railroad 
mileage is greater and automobile ownership is more com- 
mon than in any other country. By these means our tourists 
can, and do, traverse the entire United States and visit our 
great national parks. Moreover, Americans have become the 
most numerous travellers abroad. 

The American government has developed numerous and 
large Federal parks, by setting aside vast tracts of territory 
possessing unique scenic beauty. Fine roads and highways 
have made them accessible but wise administration has pre- 
served their natural beauty and conserved their wild life. 
Information concerning routes and travel advantages Is read- 
ily obtained. 

The educative value of travel Is justly recognized. Under- 
standing of other sections of one’s own country and sympathy 
with foreign nations are developed thereby. A tolerant 
appreciation of different standards is fostered and new val- 
ues are created. Through Its teaching of geography and his- 
tory the school has developed an Interest in, and taught facts 
■concerning, communities other than its own. Not only are 
these activities worth while of themselves, but also they act 
as an incentive to travel, which supplements and vitalizes 
these early studies in the school. 

X. Sports. 

Organized recreational sport may be divided into two 
types, the commercialized and the amateur. Commercialized 
sport Is represented by well organized baseball leagues and 
professional football organizations. Their primary interest 
is in financial returns. Although this form of recreation 
serves as a commendable outlet for many people, it is not 
so educational in character as is amateur sport. 

Various non-profit making organizations, or organiza- 
tions with financial gain as their Incidental aim, are of greater 
educational significance. Among them are such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Young Men’s and 
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Young Women’s Christian Associations, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, the Knights of 
Columbus and various Settlement Houses and church organi- 
zations. These institutions instruct their members in health- 
ful physical and mental recreations. 

XL Importance of Improved Recreational Facilities. 

The mechanization of modern life and industry have 
released man from the necessity of long and continuous toil. 
Evidences of this are in the shortening of the working day 
from twelve to ten to eight and even to six hours and the 
reduction of the working week from six to five and a half 
and five days. Summer vacations and, in some areas, daylight 
saving have further increased the opportunities for recre- 
ation. 

Educators have been concerned with the wise use of our 
increased leisure time. They have taken the stand that its 
worthy use is one of the main objectives of education. This 
means that the school must seek to form tastes and judg- 
ments, and that it must teach essential techniques so that 
the individual will be able to indulge those aptitudes and to 
engage in those activities which will be of benefit to him and 
to society. By benefit is meant not pecuniary profit, but self- 
satisfaction in achievement and joy in the promotion of physi- 
cal and mental health. 

XII. Responsibility of the School for Popular Tastes 
and Lack of Culture. 

One index of popular taste may be found in the field of 
commercialized recreation. Before the recent depression, 
great stadiums were erected wherein the public spent much 
of its leisure time to witness sports. Motion picture houses 
also were increasing in capacity and in numbers. 

Much censure has been cast upon the school because it 
had not raised the appreciation of the population above such 
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activities. Just how much responsibility the school should 
bear, however, is still an open question. Our present knowl- 
edge of psychology is still inadequate to determine the exact 
ratios that heredity and environment play in individual 
development. Familiarity certainly breeds taste as well as 
contempt, but intelligence is necessary for the development 
of higher standards and more complex appreciations. The 
overemphasis of dramatic situations may be a result of the 
ability of a large proportion of people to appreciate only the 
elementary and simple things of life. Just how many of the 
general population can be trained to appreciate a symphony 
concert Is problematical — certainly not as many as can enjoy 
football and baseball. 

A final factor in this consideration is the inevitable and 
eternal problem of culture lag. Like all other social institu- 
tions, the school faces and presents many social maladjust- 
ments. Abundant leisure for the masses is a recent develop- 
ment. The school is slowly sloughing off training for out- 
moded things and acquiring new functions, among which is 
training for leisure. The determination of what should be 
done in this problem of educating for leisure, and how It can 
best be done, will require much educational research and 
experimentation before definite and authoritative sugges- 
tions can be made. 


Summary. 

Preceding parts of this volume have traced the evolution 
of the public school, its present organization, and, finally, 
its numerous educational functions and Its expanding social 
activities. But the school, which is the primary educational 
institution, Is not the only social institution which performs 
educational services. Indeed, all social Institutions are par- 
tially educational in character. Illustrations are the state, 
industrial society, the family and the church. Each of these, 
in turn, will be treated in the following chapters. The pres- 
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exit chapter is devoted to specific educational institutions out- 
side the school, such as the press, the theatre, the cinema and 
the radio. 

The press is an institution of tremendous social power 
and educational significance. The small independent news- 
paper of a generation ago has been succeeded by huge pub- 
lishing syndicates. Commercial advertising often dictates the 
policies and popular ignorance the tone of newspapers with 
the greatest circulation. Yellow journalism is a present men- 
ace and the formation of popular stereotypes is a constant 
danger. 

The theatre has been a popular place of entertainment 
and education. Of recent years, the development of the 
motion picture industry has threatened the very existence of 
the legitimate stage. Both forms of the drama have been 
commercialized and the box office has determined the policy 
to be followed and the type of production to be encouraged. 
Hence, the vulgar tastes of the masses have been catered to 
and not opposed; often they have been exploited for profit 
and not educated for appreciation. 

The radio is the most recent development of great edu- 
cational significance. Here, again, commercialization has fol- 
lowed hard upon invention. Advertisers, seeking the largest 
possible audiences, have lowered the tone of their programs 
in order to expand their popular appeal. Increased Federal 
control of the radio has been found necessary to prevent 
monopoly, as well as to improve the type of program. 

Travel and sports are important forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion and education. In Great Britain there is wide partici- 
pation in sports by amateurs. In the United States, many 
sports are commercialized and played by expert profession- 
als before huge audiences of fee paying patrons. 
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Problems 

1. a. What is the percentage of space devoted to advertising in your 

local papers? What type of advertising is represented? 
b. To whom and how is this appeal made? 

2 . a. State the case against ^^yellow journalism/’ How does it vio- 

late taste? 

b. Explain its ^‘success.” 

3. Identify H. L. Mencken, Heywood Broun, Walter Lippman, 
William Hard, Mark Sullivan, James Truslow Adams, David 
Lawrence. 

4. Report upon the history and work of the National Recreation 
Association. 

5. a. How does the recreation you enjoy differ from that enjoyed 

by your father and mother when they were your age ? 
b. How have the automobile, the telephone, the vacuum cleaner 
and the radio affected this? 

6 . Report upon the Theatre Guild. 

7. a. Should amusements be commercialized? If not, why not? 
b. How can this development be prevented? 

8. Give some suggestions as to means for the school to employ in an 
attempt to raise taste in the appreciation of motion pictures and 
radio programs. 

9. a. List all the birds and wild flowers you are able to identify. 

b. What is a music memory contest? 

c. What educational significance, if any, have these questions? 

10. a. State the case against high school fraternities. 

b. Do the same arguments apply to college fraternities? 

11. Comment upon the fact that in many colleges the football coach 
receives a salary that is three or four times larger than that of 
the most highly paid professor in the institution. 

12. John Masefield recently said that what the world needs is to get 
more of the thrill of poetry. Is his observation fatuous or facetious? 
If neither, what is the philosophy behind it? 
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Education and democracy 


I. Democracy as a Social Ideal. 

D emocracy is a social ideal and a relative term. As 
societies become more democratic their concepts of 
democracy are raised and broadened. Today, divine right of 
kings and slavery seem so undemocratic and so unjust that 
we wonder how they were tolerated by past generations. 
Centuries from now a future civilization, like that described 
in Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” may regard our 
present system with equal bewilderment. 

11. Some Definitions of Democracy. 

The much used and often abused term “democracy” has 
had various meanings in different times and places. Today, 
few thinkers can agree on a precise definition for this illusive 
concept. Let us quote the three following definitions, two 
from sociologists and the third from a philosopher. 

“The general or public phase of larger consciousness is 
what we call Democracy. I mean by this primarily the organ- 
ized sway of public opinion. It works out also in a tendency 
to humanize the collective life, .to make Institutions express 
the higher impulses of human nature, instead of brutal or 
mechanical conditions. . . . 

“A right democracy is simply the application on a large 
scale of principles which are universally felt to be right as 
applied to a small group — principles of free cooperation 
motivated by a common spirit which each serves according 
to his capacity. . . . 

“It involves a change in the character of social discipline 
not confined to politics, but as much at home in one sphere as 
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another. With facility of communication as its mechanical 
basis, it proceeds inevitably to discuss and experiment with 
freer modes of action in religion, industry, education, philan- 
thropy and the family.”^ 

“Modern democracy, accordingly, depends for its success 
upon inner freedom of thought and judgment in the indi- 
vidual, upon freedom of Intercommunication among indi- 
viduals, and upon the untrammelled expression of public 
opinion. ... It strives to secure ‘an adequate life for all. 
The growth of barriers that obstruct sympathy and under- 
standing among different elements of the population will, m 
the long run, probably be just as fatal to democratic society 
as the growth of barriers limiting the free interchange of 
ideas and the free expression of popular will. 

. . In a world where efficiency counts, absolute or dead- 
level equality in any social group would be fatal. What 
democracy protests against are the artificial inequalities pro- 
duced by artificial social distinctions. It recognizes the poten- 
tially equal worth of every man, and it would give to every 
man an equal chance to demonstrate his social worth; but 
it does not object to such class distinctions In society as are 
based upon individual merit and fitness. No system of social 
control could work for long that did not recognize fully die 
social importance among individuals, and that did not give 
different rewards for different services. 

. . There are movements, to be sure, in all democratic 
countries toward absolute social equality and absolute^ social 
liberty — ^known as ‘egalitarianism’ and ‘anarchism’ but 
these should not be confused with democracy. They may be 
mistaken interpretations of its spirit; but they are menaces 
of democtacy^ for they both negate social control, 

“A democracy Is more than a form of government; it is 
primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint communi- 

. ^ Cooley, C., "‘Social Organization^* pp. 118-120. 

2 EllvYood, C. A., “Democracy and Social Conditions in the United States,” 
in the International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 28, pp. 501-503. 
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cated experience. The extension in space of the number of 
individuals who participate in an interest so that each has 
to refer his own action to that of others, and to consider 
the action of others to give point and direction to his own, 
is equivalent to the breaking down of those barriers of class, 
race and national territory which kept men from perceiving 
the full import of their activity.”^ 

III. Narrow and Broad Concepts of Democracy. 

Democracy is the opposite of autocracy. On the other 
hand, democracy is not anarchy, for order is essential, and 
the concept of the political state is usually involved. The 
term democracy may be used in a narrow political sense to 
refer to the rise of constitutional government, the extension 
of the franchise, the removal of property qualifications for 
office holding and the equality of all citizens before the law. 

Such a narrow political concept of democracy seems 
inadequate to the student of sociology. As a broad social 
concept, democracy involves not only the state but all social 
institutions. Public opinion and group custom are as impor- 
tant as the law itself. In short, democracy is an ideal of social 
progress toward wider equality of opportunity and greater 
freedom of self expression in various forms and in different 
social groups. 

IV. Types of Absolutism and Democracy. 

There are many types of absolutism: that of a single 
individual, such as absolute monarchy; that of a group of 
individuals, such as oligarchy, aristocracy or theocracy, and 
that of a mob, such as ochlocracy. Absolutism may be rela- 
tively permanent like that of a royal dynasty or relatively 
ephemeral like that of a mob. There may be benevolent and 
enlightened despotisms, as well as the reverse. 


3 Dewey, J., ^^Democracy and Education^* p. 101. 
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The two chief types of political democracy are the pure 
democracy of a primary group and the representative democ- 
racy of secondary groups. The assemblies of ancient Athens 
and the town meetings of New England were pure derrioc- 
racies of primary groups. The growth in size of the political 
unit and the increase in complexity of human relationships 
have multiplied the number of secondary groups and stimu- 
lated the evolution of representative democracies. State leg- 
islatures and municipal councils, boards of directors of busi- 
ness corporations, trade unions and chambers of commerce 
typify representative democracies. 

V. Broadening Concepts of Democracy — Political, 

Social and Economic. 

The civilizations of antiquity were characterized by a 
caste system and the institution of slavery. Although some 
of the city states of Greece have been called democratic 
because their free citizens loved liberty and tolerated no 
despotic dynasties, they were not social democracies, because 
the enjoyment of liberty was confined to the well born. Medi- 
eval society also assumed the acquisition of social status by 
birth rather than by achievement. 

The democracy of the founders of our nation was very 
restricted and in some ways superficial. The revolutionary 
doctrines of the Jeffersonian era were social in theory but 
political in application. Even civil liberty or equality before 
the law was limited to free, white, male citizens. It was not 
until after the Civil War and the abolition of Negro slavery 
that the United States became a social democracy in the 
sense that our laws recognized no condition of involuntary 
servitude determined by birth. Equal rights for women came 
still later. 

Although no legal status of inferiority now exists, social 
classes and economic exploitation have not entirely dis- 
appeared. Hence, it has been contended that our democracy 
is still far from sincere and effective; that at Its best, it Is 
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an empty political democracy, and at its worst a corrupt 
plutocracy. 

The true ideal of a social democracy repudiates the 
extremes of a flat equality on the one hand and a caste sys- 
tem on the other. Social classes continue to exist, but they 
are based on mutual interests and on individual achievement 
in socially desirable activities. 

It has been said that economic democracy is a problem of 
the twentieth century as political democracy was of the 
eighteenth century and social democracy of the nineteenth 
century. Although our governments are democratic, our 
industries are still autocratic. Although the worker as a citi- 
zen has the right to vote, as a wmrker he possesses little or 
no voice in the management of industry. However, the devel- 
opment of collective bargaining through trade unions, work 
councils, employee representation, trade agreements, and 
the like, seem to indicate a modern trend toward industrial 
democracy. 

Industrial democracy does not involve an equal division 
Df the national w’^ealth nor an equal distribution of the 
national income. But if an industrial democracy is to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity, some limitations must be placed 
on the institution of private property. The inheritance of 
huge fortunes gives some individuals an enormous start in 
the race of life, but an environment of poverty and depriva- 
tion operates as a serious handicap to other individuals. If 
complete equality of opportunity is to be assured, each indi- 
vidual must be forced to stand on his own feet and not be 
carried on the shoulders of his father. Equality of opportu- 
nity is repressed by glaring differences In the income of vari- 
ous citizens; and these differences are perpetuated by the 
Institution of private property and the right of Inheritance 
as they now operate. Hence, our political democracy does 
not necessarily guarantee an economic or social democracy. 
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VI. Essentials of Democracy. 

Democracy requires the existence of an intelligent and 
tolerant public opinion, of not one but of all social groups, 
expressing itself on matters of social importance. Out of 
this peaceful conflict of interests and beneficial exchange of 
opinions, minorities give way to majorities and small group 
interests to the welfare of society as a whole. Democracy is 
far more than submission to the rule of the majority, how- 
ever, for an intelligent consideration of the rights and wishes 
of all is required. 

A leadership, not of caste but of native ability, will evolve, 
only when society possesses the educational requisites of a 
true democracy. Hence, the close relationship between 
democracy and education in its broadest sense. 

VII. Paramount Importance of Education. 

Political democracy has been a fetish of the last century, 
and perhaps nowhere else on earth more so than in America. 
Indeed, at the time of our entrance into the World War 
President Wilson declared it to be a war to make the world 
safe for democracy against the absolutism of the Prussian 
monarchy. 

Modern thinkers are not so sure that our own democracy 
is safe for the world. The battle for democracy may be at 
our very doors rather than abroad. The weapons may be 
those of education rather than the force of arms. An objec- 
tive analysis, rather than an emotional vision, of the Holy 
Grail of Democracy might temper the zeal of modern Cru- 
saders and drive them back, like Sir Launfal, to master their 
own ignorance and prejudice instead of slaying unbelievers 
in distant lands. 

The late Ambassador Bryce regarded the government of 
our cities as the great failure of American democracy. His 
comment had reference to the perversion of municipal 
democracy by the rise of political bosses and the develop- 
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merit of public graft and personal corruption. It is true that 
an extension of the franchise has been accompanied by the 
growth of huge political machines. Votes are bought by petty 
patronage and special protection is given to vested interests. 
Rotation in office continues in spite of civil service reform. 
Intelligent voting is as rare as independent politics, and 
some of our “best citizens” fail even to go to the polls. 

Democracy depends on education and education depends 
on democracy. Political democracy will be impotent, ineffi- 
cient and rotted with political corruption, unless it is the 
product of an intelligent, informed and socially minded citi- 
zenry. Otherwise, the ballot box itself is meaningless. Such 
reforms as the short ballot, the direct primary, the initiative 
and referendum are futile unless our citizens really know 
and desire good government. In the absence of popular edu- 
cation, democracy degenerates Into ochlocracy, that is, mob 
rule, or the tyranny of dictators and despots. Indeed, a good 
case can be made out for the argument that political democ- 
racy the world over has cracked because the extension of 
the franchise has proceeded more rapidly than the diffusion 
of education or beyond the capacity of ordinary man. 

The alleged failure of political democracy and the appar- 
ent popularity of dictatorships make one hesitant about the 
advocacy of industrial democracy. Collective bargaining and 
employee representation are just and democratic, but they 
will not function smoothly or swiftly. Labor organizations 
require intelligent and consecrated leadership as much as do 
political parties, for they are equally susceptible to bossism, 
corruption and predatory practices. 

Such questions do not constitute a valid argument against 
industrial democracy but contain merely a word of caution 
to the effect that economic democracy cannot succeed any 
more than political democracy without a comprehensive, or 
at least a commensurate, program of education. The efficient 
conduct and the democratic control of industry involve the 
inculcation of such ideals as those of arbitration, coopera- 
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tion, conservation and efficiency, as well as the populariza- 
tion of such economic truths as the fact that restriction of 
production lessens the national income out of which wages 
are paid. One of the most promising movements of today, 
which may do much to assure the permanency and success of 
economic democracy, dawning behind the clouds of the pres- 
ent industrial unrest, is the education of industrial workers 
and the training of labor leaders. Although much of this 
education is class conscious propaganda, some of it is sound 
In content and social in purpose. 

VIII. Democracy and Liberty, 

Although an exact definition of democracy is difficult, it 
must involve the concepts of liberty, equality of opportunity 
and tolerance. Although these terms are also relative and 
equally difficult of definition, a discussion of them is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the relationships between democ- 
racy and education. 

Individual liberty and personal freedom are essential to 
democracy. Inasmuch as individuals live In groups, how- 
ever, individual liberty Is possible only to the extent that the 
exercise of one’s own personal freedom does not Interfere 
wfith the liberty of other individuals or the social welfare of 
the group. Hence, liberty Involves reasonable social control 
and does not Imply complete license. Otherwise the personal 
freedom of other individuals would be restrained. In other 
words, the exercise of individual liberty must be limited, 
rational, and socially conscious. Hence, true democracy can 
be reared only on the supporting institutions of law and edu- 
cation. Its chief threats are mob mind, anarchy, selfishness 
and Ignorance. 

The state exists to protect the liberty of socially minded 
individuals and groups from those who are not so minded. 
Although the constitutions of political democracies guaran- 
tee various civil rights, such as those of life, liberty and prop- 
erty, the police power of the state may restrict the exercise 
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of these individual rights when, where, and to the extent 
that, their enjoyment by some individuals threatens the lives 
and liberties of other individuals or jeopardizes the social 
welfare of the entire group. 

The philosophic concept of extreme individualism, the 
economic concept of complete ^daissez-faire^^ and the politi- 
cal concept of absolute anarchy have certain common 
elements. 

^Daissez-faire^^ favored the reduction of governmental 
interference with industry to a minimum. It relied on a 
rational self-interest and the efficacy of competition in 
socially desirable forms of production. These assumptions 
by Adam Smith permitted him and his follow^ers to sense 
the invisible hand of individual enterprise working harmoni- 
ously for the best interests of the group. 

The invention of power machinery, the introduction of the 
factory system, and the extension of markets, have made our 
modern economic life both interdependent and impersonal. 
Hence, an extreme ^daissez-faire^^ attitude is no longer ten- 
able. Even a century ago, under the profession of ^daissez- 
faire” the Manchester School of manufacturers sought an 
extension of their own individual liberty at the expense of 
the liberty of others. In other words, they expanded legal 
freedom of contract but restricted the economic freedom of 
their workers to enjoy the good and abundant life. 

The congestion of population in modern large cities has 
made the frontier democracy a thing of the past. Sanitation 
and safety measures are now necessary, for the reckless exer- 
cise of individual liberty may threaten the health and lives 
of other individuals. 

The anarchist would go even further than the so-called 
liberal or ^daissez-faire^^ advocate in that he proposes the 
complete elimination of the political state, suddenly or 
slowly, violently or peacefully. Although anarchists realize 
that order and social control are necessary, they are idealists 
enough to believe that people will be sufficiently intelligent 
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and socially minded to cooperate with each other without 
coercion. They would substitute education and an appeal to 
reason for the majesty of the law and the authority of the 
police. 

IX. Democracy and Tolerance. 

Tolerance is reciprocal with liberty. The enjoyment of 
our liberty requires the tolerance of others : and, conversely, 
we must be tolerant of others if they are to enjoy their 
liberty. 

A democratic society is one which is characterized by free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, the right of peaceful 
assembly and religious liberty. From a sociological point of 
view, democracy represents the right of small groups to 
express themselves, and, indeed, to proselyte, for their point 
of view. This activity of minority groups, however, must be 
confined to peaceful persuasion and not involve violence. In 
an enlightened democracy public opinion of the majority is 
supreme, but it must always be open to the influences of 
minority groups within itself and those of foreign groups 
from without. 

The oppression of the few by the many may be just as 
severe as that of the many by the few. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is a threat of the future as menacing as the 
past deeds of despotic kings. In short, true democracy seeks 
to protect minorities in the enjoyment of their rights, as well 
as majorities in the exercise of their privileges. 

A conflict of group interests and a clash of individual 
opinions is inevitable. Indeed, out of such social striving is 
democracy born. The educational problem of democracy is 
to make such a conflict of interests peaceful and such a clash 
of opinions rational. The press rather than the sword, the 
forum instead of the battle field, and the teacher not the 
soldier, are the agencies of an enlightened democracy. 

Although the opinion of the majority must determine the 
course to be pursued by the entire group on socially signifi- 
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cant matters, individual non-conformists and minority 
groups are not coerced unnecessarily in a democratic society. 
Under normal conditions, democracies are considerate of 
minority groups, unless they attempt to terrorize the entire 
nation and to achieve their ends by brute force rather than 
by peaceful propaganda. But if the issue is a vital one which 
threatens the existence of the entire group, democracy gives 
way, at least temporarily, to absolutism. In great national 
crises, such as those of the World War, tolerance did not 
exist. The war to make the world safe for democracy resulted 
in a temporary eclipse of democracy itself. Recent post-war 
crises in central Europe have substituted dictatorship for 
democracy and intolerance for tolerance. 

Democracy tends to progress along the pathway of evo- 
lution, instead of that of revolution. The violence of revolu- 
tions is frequently due to the fact that groups long suppressed 
suddenly come into power and act with as much intolerance 
as did the former regime. Within a social democracy, how- 
ever, changes come more slowly and peacefully. A minority 
group gradually becomes a majority group by the processes 
of education and conversion, rather than those of open 
violence or secret conspiracy. Instead of violent swings In 
control between hostile groups, social adjustment takes the 
middle pathway of a compromise between divergent group 
interests. 

X. Education and Tolerance. 

The relation between education and tolerance Is Impor- 
tant- Earlier chapters indicated how long and how often 
intellectual progress was retarded by political or religious 
intolerance. For centuries the function of education was 
viewed as the conservation of existing institutions rather 
than their analysis, selection and improvement. With the 
intellectual revolt of the Renaissance and the end of religious 
authority by the Protestant Reformation, the development 
of the modern public school began. 
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Inasmuch as tolerance is essential to democracy and intel- 
lectual freedom is necessary to social progress, it is impor- 
tant that the public schools and other educational institutions 
of society be kept free from the propaganda of special sects. 
It is imperative that our educational system be guarded 
against the subtle influences of vested interests. Of course, 
a democracy will permit various sects to have their own 
schools which are frankly denominational. It will likewise 
permit legitimate propaganda by reputable pressure groups, 
but they must use their own agencies and not those of the 
public school. 

Although religious denominations possess the right to 
maintain their own schools for their own children and to 
teach them their respective creeds, such education often fails 
to promote that Intellectual tolerance which Is so essential 
to democracy. Although numerous business corporations 
have maintained excellent continuation schools for their 
youthful employees, they are generally vocational, rather 
than liberal, in character. Consequently, the public schools 
and the secular colleges of the United States continue to be 
the great educational bulwarks of democracy. 

XL Continuous Struggle for Tolerance in Different 
Social Areas. 

Tolerance is a relative term, and each society is intolerant 
about what It considers to be a vital question. But what a 
group regards as of paramount social interest has varied 
greatly from place to place and from age to age. Religious 
tolerance is greater now than In the Middle Ages, and our 
schools suffer less today from religious intolerance than for- 
merly. On the other hand, some modern democracies are 
more intolerant of an educational analysis and criticism of 
certain economic topics and Institutions than formerly. 

Our esteemed American democracy has not been entirely 
free from nationalistic intolerance. Our young and enthusias- 
tic patriotism has often been overzealous, as well as misin- 
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formed. Even our public schools have sometimes increased, 
rather than decreased, such intolerance. Military histories, 
for illustration, have sometimes taught that the United 
States has been right and successful in all its wars. 

Although church and state are separate, our public school 
system has sometimes been victimized by anti-scientific intol- 
erance. The legislature of at least one state has made illegal 
the teaching of biological evolution within its public schools. 
Religious intolerance, not only of creed against creed, but 
also of dogma against science, continues to hamper education 
within our democracy. 

In the last place, our democracy is intolerant of criticisms 
of capitalism in general and of special vested interests in par- 
ticular. What heresy was in the Middle Ages, communism 
and anarchism are today. In some schools and colleges even 
an academic discussion of such topics as syndicalism, soviet- 
ism and socialism is forbidden or viewed with suspicion. 
However, if we are going to adopt sound social policy toward 
these movements, our citizens must be informed correctly 
about them. Intolerance makes for ignorance, just as igno- 
rance makes for intolerance. Indeed, democracy is threatened 
more by these two forces than by many radical movements, 
a rational discussion of which may reveal some of their 
inherent dangers. 

XII. Democracy and Equality of Opportunity. 

Democracy involves the concept of equality of opportu- 
nity, as well as those of liberty and tolerance. It is essential 
at the outset that we differentiate between equality and equal- 
ity of opportunity. Equality of opportunity is the equal 
chance granted to all individuals to develop to the limits of 
their different abilities. In other words, it is an equal chance 
to become unequal and the antithesis of sameness. A flat 
equality among individuals would be undemocratic, socially 
undesirable, intellectually stultifying and biologically Impos- 
sible. 
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“Liberty, equality, and fraternity” was the magic slogan 
of the French Revolution and our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence stated “that all men are created equal.” The author 
of the Declaration of Independence was discussing primarily 
political liberty and his famous platitude must be interpreted 
to mean merely that all free-born, white, male adults were 
entitled to equality before the law, not necessarily including 
the rights of franchise or office holding. 

The biological truth of the matter is that all individuals 
are not created equal. Variation and not standardization is 
the law of nature. Although the principle of heredity is a 
conserving factor which preserves family and racial traits, 
variation insures individual differences. Although like begets 
like, even children of the same parents present some indi- 
vidual differences, i^mong- children of different parents, 
inherent individual differences are even greater. 

Modern behavioristic psychology has questioned the exist- 
ence of many so-called instincts and has contended that most 
mental traits are acquired rather than inherited; but this 
position has not overthrown the biologic fact of inherent 
differences, both mental and physical. Educators continue to 
speak of varying mental levels, divergent intelligence quo- 
tients and other individual differences. Indeed, an educa- 
tional revolt is now taking place against the former stand- 
ardization of instruction and the so-called “spraying” meth- 
ods of education. Individualization of instruction and edu- 
cation for individual differences may be interpreted by the 
sociologist as an educational approach toward the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality of opportunity. 

XIIL Increased School Enrollment — an Evidence of a 
Democratic Trend. 

Chapter VII outlined the development of our public 
school systems. Evidence of recent democratic tendencies is 
found in the great increase in the public school population. 
This growth of educational equality of opportunity may be 
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traced in the rapidly increasing enrollments of our high 
schools and colleges. The number of students in each group 
of institutions doubled within each of the first three decades 
of the present century. College enrollment figures increased 
rapidly during the World War and the post-war decade but 
they declined during the years of depression from 1929 to 
1933. High school enrollment figures,, however, increased 
steadily throughout the entire period. 

XIV. Evidence of a Lack of Equality of Educational 
Opportunity. 

In spite of this apparent progress toward equality of 
opportunity within the school, our American society is still 
far removed from its democratic Ideal. The compulsory 
school laws of many states and their enforcement leave much 
to be desired. Moreover, the number of boys and girls who 
remain in school for the higher grades is only a fraction of 
the total number of those who enter the first grade. 

The lack of equality of opportunity within the public 
school system itself may be seen by a review of the statistics 
of enrollment for each grade. Although a considerable por- 
tion of the elimination of students from school is due to 
individual failure to progress, some of this educational 
elimination is due to economic causes. If this educational 
elimination were purely an intellectual selection uninfluenced 
by economic factors, and If sufficient diversity of educational 
courses and methods existed, then, and then only, could it 
be affirmed truthfully that educational equality of oppor- 
tunity existed. 

Recent and rapid progress toward greater educational 
equality of opportunity must not blind us to the need of 
further progress along that pathway of educational democ- 
racy. At present, the majority of our prospective citizens 
are not being provided with education beyond that of the 
junior high school. Senior high school graduates form only 
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a minority and college graduates but a fraction of this 
minority. 

XV. Economic Barriers to Equality of Opportunity, 

That educational inequality of opportunity persists In 
spite of the growth of our public school system Is often for- 
gotten In a discussion of modern democracy. Economic suc- 
cess is sometimes explained in terms of the biologic struggle 
for existence. The successful business man Is apt to rate him- 
self as one of the fit who has triumphed In economic com- 
petition because of his innate ability, and to regard the poor 
or unsuccessful Individuals as those who have succumbed in 
the battle of life because of their inherent weaknesses. 

Such an analogy is misleading, for our social life is arti- 
ficial rather than natural. It is characterized by such institu- 
tions as private property and the right of inheritance. Desir- 
able though these social institutions may be, they prevent a 
perfect equality of opportunity, for they accord different 
Individuals in varying circumstances of life different social, 
economic and educational advantages. 

XVI. Educational Effects of Economic Inequality. 

a. Within the School. The educational effects of eco- 
nomic Inequality of opportunity may be seen within and with- 
out the school. Above the age limits of the compulsory school 
law there Is a rapid elimination of children from school, 
which is In large part an educational selection but which is 
also In some part an economic survival. It Is the poor, as well 
as the dull, boys and girls who are forced to leave school. 
The children of some wealthy parents may be bright and 
the children of some poor parents may be stupid, but there 
Is no direct relationship or causal connection between the 
physical Inheritance of biologic traits and the social inheri- 
tance of property rights. 

b. Outside the School. A central thesis of this book is 
that all social institutions are educational agencies. Hence, 
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the educational effects of economic inequality of opportu- 
nity transcend the school. The children of wealthy parents 
receive countless educational opportunities which do not fall 
to the lot of poor children. 

Although no necessary relationship exists between wealth 
and culture, the children of parents in fortunate circum- 
stances are apt to possess numerous refinements of life which 
the poor child lacks. The child of wealthy parents probably 
lives in a home which is surrounded by trees and flowers 
and which is furnished with good pictures and other objects 
of art. The poor child may live within one or two rooms of 
a city tenement and be surrounded by an uninspiring vista 
of smoky chimneys and dirty alleys. 

The genius of an Abraham Lincoln will reach out beyond 
its meagre educational opportunities to find communion with 
the great spirits of all time, as revealed by the best books in 
many fields, whereas a dullard will fail to be stimulated by 
the best educational opportunities. Nevertheless, assuming 
individuals of approximately the same inherent ability, their 
future success or failure will be motivated in large part by 
the presence or absence of educational stimulation from such 
opportunities. 

In addition to superior educational opportunities, the 
children of socially prominent parents possess the economic 
advantages of good business connections. Vocational equal- 
ity of opportunity can hardly be said to exist when some 
boys can look forward to going into established businesses, 
while others are forced to make their own start in life. 
Although the United States has no caste system and indi- 
viduals may rise from one group to another, this social seep- 
age is probably less than we like to believe. Considerable 
nepotism has persisted in American business life, even 
though titles of nobility are forbidden in our national politi- 
cal life. 
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XVII. Democracy Requires a Variety of Educational 
Opportunities. 

The quantitative aspect of educational Inequality of 
opportunity is represented by variations in the amount of 
schooling received. The qualitative aspect of education in 
a democracy, which is just as important, involves the ques- 
tion whether or not the types of schooling provided for those 
pupils who do remain assure equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for them. Again, our answer is negative. In spite of 



the great democratic advances which have recently been 
made within the school, a truly democratic education still 
remains only an ideal for the future. 

One of the chief criticisms of our public schools is their 
failure to provide adequately for the different needs of vari- 
ous individuals and groups. Many schools are still so aca- 
demic in character that they fail to prepare adequately for 
many of the practical vocations of life. Although prepara- 
tion for college Is necessary and education for leisure Is 
desirable, these two aims represent but a portion of the edu- 
cational program of a true democracy. The training of a 
tailor, a clerk, a farmer or a housekeeper may not be such 
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a lengthy or exalted process as the education of a lawyer, 
a physician or a clergyman, but it is just as important that 
this type of education be given widely and effectively. 

The failure to provide adequate training for our indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural workers explains in part 
the elimination from school of those children who possess 
the practical, rather than the abstract, type of mind. It is 
still felt that while some honorable callings require con- 
siderable education other humble occupations need little or 
no education. Hence, there is an aristocracy of education 
even within the public schools themselves. 

It is only within recent years that home economics has 
made its way into our high schools and colleges. The machine 
has removed from housework much of its earlier drudgery, 
and the factory has taken away from the home many of its 
former tasks, such as canning and baking. But these eco- 
nomic changes have increased the opportunities of domestic 
science rather than reduced its importance. The creation of 
the home beautiful has been made a fine art into which can 
go much of the new leisure. 

Equality of educational opportunity involves not only 
vocational education of all sorts, but also a comprehensive 
system of educational guidance. Information concerning the 
economic opportunities presented by various occupations is 
needed by all students in order to substitute intelligent choice 
for aimless drifting. Again, it is important that the qualifi- 
cations for each type of work be carefully considered, in 
order to conserve time or effort and to avoid subsequent dis- 
appointment or failure. 

A democratic education must provide especial and addi- 
tional provisions for the stimulation of the gifted individual, 
as well as training which is sufficiently diversified to prepare 
the backward child for some useful occupation. 

Educational equality of opportunity does not mean 
neglect, but superior educational advantages for the bright 
boy or girl. Democracy is not synonymous with standardized 
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mediocrity, nor does it deal exclusively with the so-called 
average individual, who is as much a fiction as the fabled 
economic man. 

Again, educational equality of opportunity seeks to pro- 
vide special training for those individuals who are handi- 
capped in mind or in body by inherent or acquired defects. 
Thus, our democracy cannot view with complacency the 
human scrap heap of industry, composed of individuals who 
are the victims of a poor physical heredity or of a wretched 
environment. Rehabilitation, physical and educational, is as 
necessary for veterans of industry as for the veterans of 
foreign wars. Social insurance programs must be accompa- 
nied by educational efforts toward complete or partial eco- 
nomic self-support, as well as by financial compensation for 
their loss of earning power. 

A democracy will seek to provide also special types of 
education for the mentally defective or inferior children. 
Instead of permitting young morons to drift into the delin- 
quent and dependent classes, every effort should be made to 
teach them simple techniques and steady habits of industry, 
so that they can enter suitable occupations. They may become 
contented and independent hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, for society needs unskilled, as well as skilled, work- 
ers. The dignity of labor lies in Its social usefulness. Disgrace 
lies In wilful idleness and Indolence. 

Finally, educational equality of opportunity transcends 
formal education within the walls of our schools. The entire 
program of adult education and the wider use of the school 
plant for community activities is involved. An educational 
democracy must concern itself with community playgrounds, 
community social centers, popular lectures, public concerts, 
free libraries and museums. As discussed in Chapter XIV, 
the possibilities of social education for a more Intelligent and 
a more interested citizenship, on which democracy depends, 
have scarcely been touched. 
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XVllL Educational Objectives of Democracy. 

Some practical criticisms of our educational system have 
just been made, and some concrete ways in which educational 
democracy might be advanced have been suggested. It is now 
our purpose to attack the more abstract problem of what 
constitutes the methodology of a democratic education and 
what education for democracy means in the way of instruc- 
tional objectives. The problem here Involved is not our for- 
mer one of what are the essentials of democracy, but the 
allied educational problem of what definite educational 
aims must be sought and ■what specific Individual attitudes 
must be developed for the creation of a democratic social 
mind. 

This problem has been studied by many educators, who 
have formulated different lists of educational aims of democ- 
racy. The following two lists are illustrative and resemble 
each other rather closely. 

Educational Aims of Democracy 

‘‘i. Willingness to acquiesce in the will of the majority, 
except for efforts peacefully to convince opponents. 

2. Readiness on the part of each to accept his full share 
of the burdens of organized social life — taxes, unpaid gov- 
ernment services, inhibitions in private life on a give-and- 
take basis. 

3. Mutual respect between all Individuals regardless of 
the accidents of birth, wealth or occupation — to replace the 
snobbishness we still have with us. 

4. Mutual recognition of rights on the part of the sub- 
groups that make up democratic society. 

5. Ready access on the part of all to the common con- 
ventionalities of social life. 

6. A fundamentally democratic temperament. Democ- 
racy is not merely a mechanical arrangement by which ques- 
tions are decided by majority vote, the minority acquiescing 
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in the decision. It is a point of view, an attitude of mind, a 
compelling group ethos. It does not merely occur to some 
imaginative citizen as a device. It is the product of the com- 
mon struggles of an interacting and cooperating people. The 
common struggles socialize men in a certain manner; make 
them realize each other’s worth; cause them to resent tres- 
pass on the rights of persons with whom they have learned 
to sympathize; accustom them to adjusting themselves to 
each other in a give-and-take spirit ; produce in them the col- 
lective will to mutual defense. These adjustments have crys- 
tallized into a number of ideals, convictions, biases, taboos, 
loyalties. It is this ethos of the democratic group that is pri- 
mary, and the democratic institutions must spring up sec- 
ondarily out of it if they are to be really successful. Educa- 
tion for democracy must be so conceived and so executed as 
to nurture in the oncoming members of society those funda- 
mental democratic attitudes. 

7. Courage to face the truth and to apply it fearlessly to 
the control of institutions.”^ 

“i. Democratic Self-Assertiveness. The most funda- 
mental factor in the democratic control of individual conduct 
is the accustoming of every individual to self-assertiv^eness 
in rights, in duties and in opportunities, limited by common 
rights, by social cooperation and by the surrender of petty 
and nonessential forms of assertiveness which are socially 
unpleasant or offensive. 

2. Equal Rights and Opportunities as Distinguished from 
Equal Abilities and Achievements. 

3. A Sense of Personal Responsibility for the Rights, 
Opportunities and Duties of Both Self and’ Others. 

4. Equivalent Compensating Service. Every democratic 
right and privilege carries with it the compensating duty 

4 Peters, C. C., ^'Foundations of Educational Sociology/' Rev. Ed. of 1930, 
pp. 205-207. 
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of giving some equivalent in return. The idea of ‘‘something 
for nothing” is undemocratic. 

5. Equality through the Highest Effort and the Chance 
to Exercise It. Equality in the achievement of individuals 
is attainable only in the sense of highest individual effort. 

6. Majority Rule for the Common Welfare. Majority 
rule is democratic only when it seeks to secure the common 
welfare. 

7. The Surrender of Individual Rights Conflicting with 
the Common Welfare, and the Safeguarding of Individual 
Rights Which Do Not Conflict. 

8. Equality of the Higher Levels. Any stable social equal- 
ity must result from a leveling up and not from a leveling 
down. 

9. Self-Effort Essential to Many Elements in Equality. 
Participation in every social group must be self-earned. 

10. Democratic Compulsion. The democratic control 
of social conduct requires the accustoming of every indi- 
vidual to the compulsion in himself and others, both through 
public sentiment and law, of every essential democracy which 
is not self-acquired.”^' 

XIX. Democratic Control of Schools, 

The teaching of democracy requires the development of 
socially desirable mental attitudes and socially acceptable 
types of individual conduct, rather than the learning of cer- 
tain facts or the acquiring of particular skills. A student 
grows unconsciously in democracy just as he grows naturally 
in stature. Consequently, he will profit even more from the 
social activities of the school than from formal courses in 
civics or problems of democracy. 

Democracy cannot be beaten into the student any more 
than it can be read to him. It consists of playing the game 
according to the rules and giving the other fellow his chance, 

^ Yocum, A. D., Unpublished manuscript. Cf. '"Culture, Discipline and 
Democracy^ and ""Analysis of Education as Conduct Control/’ 
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that is, a practising of an elementary and practical type of 
equality of opportunity. Hence, the school becomes a society 
and not a preparation place for social life. The supervised 
playground transforms the unsocial group or the anti-social 
gang into an organized society. The gang chief becomes a 
social leader and the gang bully is forced to conform to group 
wishes. 

The socialization of our schools requires an increase In 
the number of wholesome group activities In which students 
participate. Democracy is absorbed by their attempts to per- 
form these activities fairly and effectively. In both respects 
great progress has been made in recent years, but much more 
can be accomplished. 

The school house of yesterday was a place which students 
regarded with fear and dislike. It was autocratically con- 
trolled and chiefly concerned with a recitation of the les- 
sons previously memorized. But modern education is as broad 
as contemporary life itself, and the public school of today 
welcomes all student activities which are wholesome. This 
Is illustrated particularly In the junior high school where 
club activities play so large a part. The socialization of our 
schools and the development of extra-curricular activities 
have made the modern disciplinary problem one of getting 
students out of school rather than into It. 

The democratization of our schools may be seen in their 
methods of control as well as In the activities pursued. Not 
only corporal punishment but also the czardom of the 
teacher are things of the past. Teacher autocracy, like the 
birch rod, has passed into history. Student councils and stu- 
dent self-government now assist in the discipline of the 
school. Their chief advantage lies In the fact that the boys 
and girls participating therein are learning to govern them- 
selves, to formulate a sound public opinion, to express It in 
action through legal channels, to submit to the will of the 
majority, to select leaders rather than to submit to bosses, 
to avoid cliques and to arbitrate differences. 
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The democratic control of a school is not automatic con- 
trol, and the student government will not run itself. The 
advice of older heads is necessary, but the teacher must be 
content to retire to the background as soon as the crisis 
has been passed. The democratic government of a school is 
far more difficult than its autocratic control, but it is the 
soundest way to prepare our boys and girls to assume their 
rights and duties as future citizens in a democratic society. 

Summary. 

Democracy is a social ideal, and progress toward democ- 
racy creates higher Ideals of democracy. It is relative In char- 
acter and elusive of exact definition. 

Democracy presents numerous interrelated phases such 
as the political, the social and the industrial. Political democ- 
racy is represented by an extension of the franchise and an 
expansion of civil rights. There are pure and representative 
democracies. 

Democracy involves the concepts of liberty, tolerance and 
equality of opportunity. Liberty and tolerance have a func- 
tional relationship ; each is the result of the other. 

Equality of opportunity is the same chance to all indi- 
viduals to become unequal, that is, to develop to the limits 
of their divergent inherent capacities. Equality of opportu- 
nity is very different from economic equality or equality 
before the law. From a biological point of view, variation, 
not sameness, is the law of nature. 

Democracy and education are closely related to each 
other. Indeed, one depends on the other. Tests of the demo- 
cratic character of a public school system are its power to 
hold pupils In school and to offer a sufficient variety of train- 
ing to meet the multiple needs of life. 

Democracy cannot be taught by teachers out of books. 
It must be learned by students in their practice of It. In other 
words, democracy is acquired through socialized recitations, 
extra-curricular activities and student self-government. 
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Problems 

1. a. What do you understand by a social ideal? 

b. Why is progress toward a social ideal difficult to realize and 
even more difficult to measure? 

2. a. List various famous definitions of democracy, 
b. Which do you like best and why? 

3. Outline various types of democracy. 

4. a. Outline various types of political democracies, 
b. Of undemocratic governments. 

5. a. Compare Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy. 

b. Compare the democracy of Wilson with that of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

c. Compare American democracy before and after the Civil War. 

d. Before and after the World War. 

e. Before and after the economic depression which began in 1929. 

6. a. What are some essentials of democracy? 

b. Why is each so important and to what concept of democracy? 

7. '‘The eighteenth century saw the development of political democ- 
racy and the nineteenth century that of social democracy. The 
twentieth century will see the development of industrial democ- 
racy.” Explain and criticize. 

8. “The success of democracy depends on education.” Criticize and 
explain. 

9. “The United States has no classes.” “The United States is a 
plutocracy.” Which is nearer the truth and why? 

10. Prepare a paper or an informal report on the recent trend toward 
industrial democracy in terms of collective bargaining and 
employee representation. 

11. Differentiate between economic equality and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

12. Do you agree with Bryce’s statement that American democracy 
has failed in our large cities? Note the menace of ward boss 
and of racketeer. What constructive suggestion have you in this 
connection ? 
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13. a. Is laissez-faire essential to liberty? Why or why not? 

b. Are increased functions of government a threat to individual 
liberty? Why or why not? 

14. How do democracy and anarchy differ ? How could order be main- 
tained, if at all, under anarchy? 

15. How do socialism and anarchism differ? Show the position of 
the state in each. 

16. “Democracy is learned by doing and practising rather than out 
of textbooks on civics and government. ’ Criticize. Show impor- 
tance of self-government in schools and in extra-curricular 
activities. 


Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which 3"ou carefully phrase your answer. 

THE POLITICAL SYSTEM^ 

A. Political democracy in government is generally satisfactory. Uni- 
versal suffrage allows each individual to register his decision on 
political questions. Representatives of the people are controlled by 
public opinion and the ballot box. Individuals and groups have 
ample opportunity to set up the political machinery necessary to 
meet social needs. The principles developed under our parliamen- 
tary s\^stem in the past are the safest guides for the future. We 
should continue to advance politically as we have in the past. 

B. Our present parliamentary system was developed under agrarian 
conditions. It was designed to advance the interests of all, but 
actually has been used by a property class to advance itself at the 
expense of the majority. Voting is not a real powder when the radio 
and the press are controlled by propertied groups. Present politi- 
cal parties are no longer effective and should be replaced by func- 
tional groups. New principles must be developed if government in 
an industrial society is to be an instrument for the common good. 

t From Social Change and Education” 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Super- 
intendence, p. 12. 
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C. Our present political system has been developed by our people 
through centuries of experience. For this reason it contains ele- 
ments indigenous in American conditions. In spite of many adjust- 
ments our political system lags behind new social and economic 
developments. Attempts are being made, and will continue to be 
made, to improve legislative procedure. The administrative func- 
tion of government is extending its prestige and power. Other 
experimental efforts will be made from time to time to make 
political democracy under industrial conditions administratively 
efficient. In these new efforts we will, of necessity, build upon the 
principles and practises which have proved useful in the past. 
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Education and Economic Life 


T he achievement of economic prosperity and the devel- 
opment of democratic ideals have paralleled each other 
so frequently that there may be some causal connection 
between them. Both have important educational causes and 
effects. 

I. Relationship between Economic and Educational 
Progress, 

Our economic life conditions our educational institutions 
and it, in turn, is affected by them. 

a. Economic Adjustment Conditions Culture. If a group 
lives in a barren physical environment or has made only a 
poor adaptation to a rich geographical environment, pov- 
erty rather than prosperity exists. There is only a small social 
surplus in the form of accumulated wealth; consequently, 
there is little leisure time for intellectual pursuits. The busi- 
ness of getting a living is so difficult that it precludes most 
intellectual activities. 

In a sense, culture rests on the material basis of economic 
prosperity. The civilizations of antiquity were possible only 
after sufficient economic goods had been produced and saved 
to permit a group of priests, princes or philosophers to live 
in intellectual leisure. The aristocratic cultures of ancient 
times were chiefly the product of a relatively small intelli- 
gentsia, supported by masses of exploited slaves or ignorant 
serfs. We have seen that democracy is a modern social ideal 
which makes such an aristocracy of learning as undesirable 
as it is economically unnecessary. 
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b. Acquired Knowledge Conditions Economic Life. I he 

growth of acquired knowledge has made possible a better 
adaptation to the economic environment. Human inventions 
and discoveries are man’s weapons against the niggardliness 
of nature. The student of society is familiar with what is 
meant by conscious adjustment or man’s conquest of nature. 
This social progress was made possible by such economic 
adaptations as the discovery of fire, the invention of tools 
and weapons and the domestication of plants and animals, 
which are important parts of our legacy from prehistoric 
times. 

In primitive societies the business of getting a living was 
performed in a routine and customary fashion; inventions 
and discoveries were often accidental. But today our meth- 
ods of production are more rational and hence more effec- 
tive. Modern inventions and discoveries have been more 
numerous and their diffusion has been more rapid. Thus, 
economic progress has been accelerated by the growth of a 
scientific point of view and the development of an improved 
technique of production. 

Modern technology may be viewed as the latest chapter 
in active adaptation. It may be defined as the application of 
science to the problem of economic production. Power 
machinery gradually supplanted the hand tool as man har- 
nessed the wind and the wave, or more recently steam and 
electricity for manufacture and other industrial uses. Waste 
areas have been brought under cultivation by irrigation, 
drainage, reforestation, land reclamation and the reduction 
of top soil erosion. The tropics have been made safe for 
civilization by modern sanitation and engineering. Time and 
space have been conquered by improved methods of com- 
munication and transportation. 

Education, as well as invention, has played an important 
part in this phenomenal economic progress, for the accumu- 
lation and transmission of acquired knowledge is involved. 
The wide diffusion of education has increased the possibil- 
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ity of further inventions and discoveries. The popularization 
of acquired knowledge in any field promotes new leadership 
and more rapid advances. Industry is no exception. The 
scientific renaissance of early modern times, accompanied by 
the development of public school systems, produced an indus- 
trial revolution two centuries later. Mass education, the 
growth and utilization of acquired knowledge, and economic 
progress constitute an inseparable trinity. 

II. Economic Types and Education for Each. 

Economic evolution was a slow process, which included 
many stages, phases and variations. Group cultures in widely 
divergent physical environments show many different adap- 
tations and methods of getting a living. Thus, there are hunt- 
ing and fishing economies, pastoral economies, agricultural 
economies, commercial and industrial economies, which, in 
turn, may be divided into those of the hand tool and those 
which employ power machinery. Economic evolution is char- 
acterized also by the growth of specialization and exchange. 
Primitive groups are relatively self-sufficient, for they often 
possess little division of labor and limited exchange of 
products. 

a. Primitive People Engaged in Extractive or Genetic 
Industries. With most primitive peoples the industrial arts 
were relatively few in number and simple in character. Each 
individual could and did master most of them as a part of his 
conscious or subconscious adaptation to the economic envi- 
ronment. Parents and mature tribesmen were the earliest 
teachers In the practical arts of getting a living. Frequent 
repetition developed a remarkable proficiency in those occu- 
pations which the group followed. In a fishing community, 
for illustration, the boy learned how to build a canoe and 
how to prepare fishing tackle; In a hunting community he 
acquired the skill and discipline of the chase by actual par- 
ticipation in it; In a pastoral economy he gradually learned 
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by experience the care and utilization of those domestic ani- 
mals which the group had tamed. 

Agricultural life demanded a more extensive economic 
education, for the content of acquired knowledge was gen- 
erally greater than with less advanced and more nomadic 
peoples. Nevertheless, it still called for only a general and 
practical education, which was usually acquired without the 
institution of the school. 

The practical education of girls for their economic life 
was very important among primitive peoples because many 
occupations were conducted by women. Their economic 
activities transcended mere household tasks, although these 
loomed large in themselves until recent times. Women cared 
for the domestic animals and cultivated the soil. The his- 
tory of such industries as the making of pottery and the 
weaving of textiles show how important a place wom.en occu- 
pied in primitive industry. The handicrafts, as well as the 
general arts of home making, were learned by the girls from 
their parents or from other adults within the group. 

b. Development of Handicrafts and Apprenticeship. As 
the various crafts developed, their technique became so com- 
plicated that some division of labor gradually took place. 
Individuals came to specialize as carpenters, millers, smiths 
and bakers, as shown by the origin of such names. Exchange 
was necessary if each craftsman was to enjoy the products 
of other specialists. As commerce developed, specialized 
middlemen increased in numbers and functions. Practical 
education involved the learning of a particular craft, trade 
or occupation, as well as the making of a general economic 
adjustment. 

This economic development of the handicrafts was usually 
accompanied by the institution of apprenticeship. Our dis- 
cussion of medieval guilds in Chapter II outlined how a 
boy’s parents bound him over to a master worker, who took 
him into his shop, located in his own home, and there taught 
him a trade under his own personal instruction. Thus, the 
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master worker occupied the combined position of employer, 
parent and teacher. Until rather recent times even the pro- 
fessions were learned by a kind of apprenticeship system in 
which the novice studied, not in a school, but under the per- 
sonal supervision of a competent practitioner. 

The growth of acquired knowledge, the increase of spe- 
cialization and the development of the Impersonal character 
of modern economic organization have substituted the voca- 
tional and professional school for the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, which was an educational institution In which the stu- 
dent learned by watching his master, by practising under his 
supervision and by solving the practical problems which he 
encountered in the conduct of his work. It was not until the 
development of an elaborate school system that the ques- 
tionable educational practice of separating doing and learn- 
ing began. 

III. Industrial Revolution and Education. 

The Industrial Revolution may be defined as the substi- 
tution of power machinery for the hand tool and the factory 
system for the domestic system. From an educational point 
of view these economic changes meant the decline of crafts- 
manship and the apprentice system which had been reared 
upon it. Although apprenticeship continued in those trades 
which remained skilled crafts, and which were still done by 
hand rather than by machinery, they became a constantly 
decreasing minority. 

The Invention of power machinery broke down the for- 
mer occupational division of labor, such as that of the itin- 
erant shoemaker of our grandparents’ generation, into min- 
ute tasks, such as those of the puncher, stitcher or clicker, 
which repetitive operations today characterize the highly 
specialized and mechanized manufacture of shoes. Because 
the task is simple, the Industrial training required is corre- 
spondingly brief. The machine operator has taken the place 
of the craftsman and the helper has succeeded the apprentice. 
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Because modern economic life is so very complex and min- 
utely specialized, formal and informal education within 
industry has become increasingly difficult to advance beyond 
the mere learning of routine tasks. The educational adjust- 
ment of the school to the new economic environrnent has 
produced trade schools, commercial schools, agricultural 
schools, professional schools and other types of vocational 
education. 
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Again, the complexity of modern economic life has forced 
schools to introduce courses in vocational guidance through 
which the pupil is introduced to his intricate economic 
environment by picturing for him different ways of getting 
a living and by endeavoring to help him select an occupation 
for which he Is best fitted. 


IV. Social Gains and Losses of the Industrial 
Revolution, 

Much has been written of the economic and social effects 
of the Industrial Revolution. It cannot be denied that mate- 
rial prosperity has been advanced by the utilization of power 
machinery. National wealth and income have been multiplied 
manyfold. More goods, if not better goods, have been the 
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result. Although our consumption goods are standardized, 
by the very nature of the machine process, the great mass of 
consumers enjoy higher standards of living than before the 
Industrial Revolution. Again, the length of the working day 
has been reduced by the substitution of nimble fingers of 
steel for those of the human hand. 

What has been the human cost of such material economic 
progress? Is it true that the Industrial Revolution has sac- 
rificed producer to product or that it has magnified goods 
and minimized men? From a physical point of view, many 
Industrial occupations are not less fatiguing but more so 
than formerly, for the machine has set a fast pace for Its 
operator to follow. Again, even at a moderate rate of speed 
the human organism cannot adjust Itself perfectly to the 
automatic rhythm of the machine. Finally, modern Indus- 
trialism has been characterized by the business cycle, which 
brings periods of severe depression in the wake of prosperity. 

V. Educational Implications of the Machine Age. 

There is little variety or stimulus in the extreme division 
of labor into minute tasks; such work is stultifying as well 
as monotonous. Again, the joy and pride of craftsmanship 
are gone, because the worker does not carry the production 
of a particular good through to completion. He does not get 
the mental satisfaction of having made a well tailored coat 
or a beautiful piece of furniture. He has merely sewed the 
buttons on an enormous number of coats or glued the legs 
on innumerable chairs of some standard pattern. 

Some students of the problem deplore the machine and 
the factory system for their effects on both the worker and 
his product. They idealize the craftsmanship of the medieval 
guildsmen. Consequently, they propose an abandonment of 
the machine wherever possible and a return to handwork. 
Such a program, however, seems Impractical and unlikely. 
But intellectual salvation for the highly specialized worker 
may be secured by a better education for a wiser utilization 
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of his increasing spare time in recreational pursuits for both 
mind and body. 

This educational problem involves a review of the entire 
program of adult education. Indeed, it transcends the school 
and embraces welfare programs of industry and society at 
large. Numerous liberal employers have made notable 
attempts at an educational adjustment to our changing eco- 
nomic environment. Labor organizations also have secured 
considerable educational advance through their publications, 
forums and college classes. 

From the school’s point of view this educational problem 
involves a wider use of the school plant for such community 
activities as musicales, readings, lectures and dramatics. It 
also embraces all other educational and recreational Institu- 
tions, such as art galleries, museums, parks and playgrounds. 

Our increased leisure time and our enhanced wealth pre- 
sent new and important educational opportunities. If they 
are wisely used in educational and recreational pursuits, the 
result will be a popularization of culture which will flower 
into a new and democratic Golden Age. If this increased 
leisure is not spent for an Improvement of mind and body, 
the gains of the Industrial Revolution will be but dust and 
ashes. If spent In dissipation, our material progress will spell 
spiritual degeneration and the decay of civilization. The 
educational implications of economic progress, represented 
by increased leisure and wealth, are as great as those 
of political progress, represented by the rising tide of 
democracy. 

VL Intelligent and Democratic Consumption 
Necessary, 

In order to consume our national Income more Intelli- 
gently, as well as to use our new leisure time more advan- 
tageously, a tremendous educational program is necessary. 
This involves the development of a saner, finer and more 
democratic set of consumption values. 
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Eai'ly civilizations were those of slavery or serfdom. 
Until rather recently the dictates of an absolute monarch 
determined the economic consumption of his entire group 
above a mere subsistence standard of living. This collective 
consumption took various forms, such as Egyptian pyramids, 
Greek temples, Roman roads. Gothic cathedrals, palaces of 
the Grand Monarch in Versailles, and the libraries, gardens 
and museums of benevolent despots in Germany, Italy and 
other countries. 

Tremendous economic inequalities still exist, but slavery 
and serfdom have long since disappeared. Although enor- 
mous differences in incomes still persist in the United States, 
individual choice plays an important role in economic con- 
sumption. The problem of wise consumption, therefore, 
involves popular education, just as higher standards of living 
for the masses require increased production and more equally 
diffused purchasing power. 

VII. Education for Wise Gonsinnption as Desirable as 
that for Efficie7it Production, 

The educator may well raise the question which the econ- 
omist ignores or assumes, namely what wants should be 
gratified and in what direction should our enormous produc- 
tive power be turned. Again, assuming a given w^ant or a 
given type of want, how may it best be gratified? When soci- 
ety was less prosperous and less democratic, the individual 
choice of most consumers was far more restricted. Today, 
however, our national income is so large that the opportu- 
nities for wise or foolish consumption are infinite. 

Moreover, the development of merchandising and adver- 
tising have kept pace with our technical progress in the arts 
of production. Installment buying and 'Tigh pressure” sales- 
manship exert a tremendous influence on the consumer. 

“Did you ever think of the strain to which people with 
small incomes are subjected by our continual pursuit of them 
to spend their money? Every newspaper, every magazine, 
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every street, every railroad track, every street car, every 
country road is lined with advertisements carrying sugges- 
tions intended to be subtle, though often they are blatant, 
to buy, buy, buy. Every human impulse, good and bad, is 
played upon. Not only do we try to adv^ertlse publicly, but 
we send letters and agents to the homes to try to extract from 
any and every one what money he has. In every way we set 
about deliberately to make a person think that life will be 
a failure unless lie or she uses this soap or shaving cream, 
drives this automobile, owns this radio, sees this movie or 
play, eats this food, wears this collar, takes this trip or reads 
this newspaper. Xhis continual pressure, relentlessly applied, 
subjects our working-class population to a strain which they 
cannot withstand, nor could we in their place.”^ 

Is it not high time to educate for intelligent consumption? 
Sales managers speak of sales resistance. Why should not 
educators develop sales resistance, or better still an improved 
economic selection by consumers? This Is not a plea for fru- 
gality and saving. By educational resistance is meant a 
rationalization of consumption in order to determine what 
commodity or service gratifies most completely a given eco- 
nomic want. It also implies education to appreciate the needs 
of others in addition to our own, the wants of the spirit as 
well as those of the flesh. This was the message of Ruskin’s 
“Sesame and Lilies.” 

VIIL Lag of Education for Consumption behind that 
for Production, 

At the present time our interests as producers are spe- 
cialized, but our interests as consumers are general. An indi- 
vidual dentist limits his productive energies to the care of the 
teeth, a commission merchant to the market for fruits and 
vegetables, a bricklayer to construction work. Nevertheless, 
each is forced to consume the Innumerable products of count- 
less other specialists, concerning which he knows little. 

1 Billikopf, J., ^^Survey Grap/iic/* for April, 1925. 
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Instead of a careful balancing of the utilities of different 
consumption goods, as the older economists fancied, con- 
sumption is largely a matter of chance, habit, or whim, and 
a result of clever merchandising or effective selling. The 
enormous consumption of worthless, but widely advertised, 
patent medicines convinces us that every picture tells a story, 
rather than that each consumer is making up his own mind 
by Independent reasoning. 

It Is chiefly because of our own ignorance that w’-e take the 
word of salesmen or succumb to the lure of advertisements. 
No one can be an authority on the innumerable commodities 
and services that he buys. Nevertheless, education will reduce 
our gullibility and our ignorance of essentials in the matter 
of economic consumption. 

Although technical schools and scientific management 
have attempted to educate us as producers, it is only recently 
that an approach has been made to the more difficult task 
of education for efficient consumption. The wastes of con- 
sumption are as great as those of production. Moreover, 
they often fall on those groups which are the least able to 
bear them. Consequently, the modern school has introduced 
courses in domestic science and home economics. Our girls 
may now prepare seriously and efficiently for the noblest pro- 
fession of all, that of home making. Emphasis is laid on fam- 
ily budgets, the nature of foods and textiles and on home 
economics and aesthetics. 

IX. Conspicuous and Vulgar Consumption, 

Conspicuous consumption is the term which Professor 
Veblem applied to the consumption of goods, not because 
of their particular want gratifying powers, but because of 
the implication of social superiority which their consumption 
entails. Such consumption is more ostentatious than it is 
enjoyable for Its own sake. 

- Cf. Thorstein Veblen, ^^Theory of the Leisure Class/^ 
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Roman banquets, for illustration, degenerated into dis- 
gusting orgies and Into economic competition In the most 
extravagant forms of wasteful consumption. The elaborate 
balls of European courts during the ancien regime of le grand 
■monarch are further illustrations of conspicuous consump- 
tion instead of sincere enjoyment or wise use. The greater 
the extravagance, the stronger the implication of wealth 
and power. 

Conspicuous consumption has not passed into history 
despite the development of political democracy. The beer 
barons and patent medicine kings of modern plutocracies 
have usurped the thrones vacated by titled pretenders. The 
nouveau riche of today continue the ancient and barbaric 
traditions of conspicuous consumption. 

Sitting in an opera box may not satisfy a desire for music, 
nor may riding In a luxurious limousine gratify to an excep- 
tional degree the desire for rapid and comfortable transpor- 
tation. The consumption of these services and commodities, 
however, may represent social superiority and thus express 
one’s desire for prestige. Hence, the continuation of con- 
spicuous consumption. It may be further illustrated in expen- 
sive jewelry and extravagant fashions in dress. 

One of the worst features of conspicuous consumption is 
that the masses tend to Imitate the classes. Thus, working 
girls will wear unserviceable shoes, perishable dresses and 
expensive hats in imitation of the fashions set by the so-called 
leisure classes. 

X. Wealth or Illth. 

John Ruskin, that great apostle of the beautiful. Indicted 
the British public for the production of what he termed 
“illth” rather than wealth. An educator and aesthete, he 
criticised the popular demand for standardized machine 
products instead of the works of art of accomplished crafts- 
men. He deplored the current pride in wine cellars instead 
of libraries. 
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Under our present economic system, margin of profit 
rather than social desirability is the indicator which pro- 
duction will follow. If the demand for chewing gum is rela- 
tively high and that for good pictures relatively low, the 
former will tend to be produced to the exclusion of the latter. 
There is no benevolent despot to determine the character 
of production. In a democratic but competitive system, the 
education of individual consumers is the only hope of improv- 
ing our aesthetic standards and of guarding against vulgar 
consumption. As better goods rather than more goods are 
desired, the tastes of the masses will be raised- Only then 
will our great national income be improved qualitatively, 
as well as increased quantitatively, by the substitution of 
intrinsic merit for cheapness and quality production for mass 
production. 

Magazines, advertisements and motion pictures have a 
powerful influence to elevate or to debase our tastes as con- 
sumers. In this respect their educational influence has been 
both good and bad. Commercialized art has pictured both 
the home beautiful and the smoking of cigarettes. Commer- 
cial radio programs have carried both good music and jazz. 

The future may hold further intellectual and aesthetic 
progress. Many individuals may learn to take as much inter- 
est in a new scientific discovery or a new literary production 
as they now do in a new movie film, a new jazz tune or a 
new champion in the prize ring. Of course, inherent mental 
ability and a native capacity for the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful must be present, as well as an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of keen appreciation and good taste. 

An interesting development in the sphere of consumption 
economics is the effort of consumers to examine goods for 
quality. Thus Consumers’ Research, Incorporated, analyzes 
and tests large numbers of products and reports to its 60,000 
members on their intrinsic worth. 

Again consumers are banding together in cooperative 
organizations in order to save their purchasing power and 
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improve quality of goods. In Great Britain and Scandinavian 
countries the business of the cooperative stores exceeds that 
of any single competitor and in Denmark and Sweden it 
exceeds that of all competitors. These cooperatives now 
have their own wholesale agencies and have entered into 
manufacturing as well as marketing. They have, in addition 
an enormous educational program. 

In this country the cooperative movement is relatively 
weak, but it Is growing rapidly. This is especially true In rural 
America, w’here about 4 per cent of the retail sales in 1934 
were made by consumers’ cooperative organizations. In Wis- 
consin the legislature has decreed that the principles and 
procedures of consumer cooperation must be taught in the 
schools beginning September, 1935. 

XI. Wise Collective Consumption. 

Collective consumption is as important as individual con- 
sumption. Although it played an important part In the cul- 
tures of antiquity, It has been w^oefully lacking in modern 
America. Promising signs, however, point to a renaissance 
of the ideal of the city beautiful in the United States. Beauti- 
ful public buildings, broad parkways and boulevards, artis- 
tic railroad stations and attractive river fronts are beginning 
to replace the architectural monstrosities and civic eyesores 
of a generation ago. Such a municipal development Is due, 
let us hope, in no small measure, to the recent emphasis on 
community civics In our public schools. 

There is an economic, as well as an educational, approach 
to this problem which should not be overlooked. As eco- 
nomic inequality Is lessened, conspicuous consumption will 
be reduced. Already the concept of large fortunes as public 
trusts has gained considerable headway among the wealthy 
classes. The expenditures of Mr. Carnegie for free libraries 
and those of Mr. Rockefeller for scientific research repre- 
sent wise collective consumption on individual Initiative. 
Unfortunately, however, many millionaires are not so 
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socially minded. At best such a system is more suggestive 
of capitalistic paternalism than of an educated democracy. 

XIL Education for a Surplus Economy of Pleasure 
instead of a Deficit Economy of Pain, 

Because of the poor economic adaptation of former times, 
poverty was the rule. Primitive peoples still live from hand 
to mouth. Hence, the expression, a deficit economy or an 
economy of pain. Scientific progress, modern technology and 
power machinery are chiefly responsible for our present day 
prosperity, which by contrast has been termed an economy 
of pleasure or one of surplus.^ 

Professor Patten contended that we have made no men- 
tal adjustment comparable to our economic adaptation. Our 
social ideals are still those of a deficit economy of pain and 
poverty, rather than those of prosperity and pleasure. The 
concepts of competition and struggle, born of a rigorous eco- 
nomic life and the niggardliness of nature, still cloud our 
visions of economic cooperation and social service. The 
exploitation of workers by low wages, long hours and other 
social maladjustments continue in spite of our great tech- 
nical progress. Hence, the necessity for further educational 
progress to modify our social heredity in conformity with 
our changed economic life. 

The educational implications of this change from a deficit 
economy of pain to a surplus economy of pleasure are as 
important in the realm of consumption as in that of produc- 
tion. In each of these economic areas there are social dangers 
as well as social opportunities. Professor Carver contrasted 
the old discipline of poverty with the new dissipation of 
prosperity as follows : 

“During the greater part of the history of our race we 
have been under the discipline of poverty. The forces of sur- 
vival and extinction bred into our race certain qualities that 
made for protection against the evils of poverty. Besides, 

3 Patten, S. N., '‘New Basis of CwilizationN 
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we have built up systems of moral values, emotional attrac- 
tions and aversions, even religions, that help to keep us 
steady under the ordeal of adversity. 

“It has always been necessary, therefore, to supplement 
our limited number of instincts with a large number of social 
and moral traditions, codes, systems of moral training and 
discipline, attractions and aversions. Under a sound system 
of acquired habits, individuals will behave automatically in 
such ways as to fit them into social life. 

“Now it happens as described above that most of the 
acquired social habits of our branch of the human race were 
built up during a long period of hardship and adversity. 
They were probably favorable, on the whole, as evidenced 
by the fact that we are now alive. This at least is evidence 
of the fact that our ancestors managed to meet the situation 
and to keep alive long enough to reproduce their kind. We 
are the progeny of those who met the situation successfully 
and not of those who failed. Recently we have emerged from 
poverty, hardship and adversity into a state of prosperity. 
This emergence from poverty to prosperity is very much 
like the migration from one physical environment to another. 
The previously acquired habits, moral disciplines, emotional 
attractions and aversions may, and very likely will, prove 
inadequate. That they have proven inadequate is evidenced, 
if not demonstrated, by the fact that no very considerable 
body of human beings has ever avoided being extinguished 
after it attained prosperity. 

“This should not be interpreted as meaning that poverty 
is good for people. Poverty has probably extinguished more 
people than prosperity. Poverty will extinguish any people 
that does not acquire a moral discipline, or manage to equip 
itself with a system of emotional attractions that will enable 
it to meet and overcome the conditions of poverty. 

“In the past we in this country have' had before us the great 
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task of conquering the wilderness and bringing a continent 
under subjection. For this task the old moral discipline which 
had inured our ancestors to hardship served us well. When 
we find ourselves without a task capable of firing our imagina- 
tion and disciplining our gluttonous tendencies, when we find 
ourselves with our national barns well filled and with noth- 
ing to do but say, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid for 
many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry,’ that 
is the time that we shall lose our souls; then we shall lose 
the vision without which the people perish. 

“What, then, can we do about it? In other words, what 
shall we do with our surplus productive power? Unless we 
can find a worthy outlet for our surplus energy, or some 
worthy embodiment for our surplus productive power, we 
shall merely dissipate it in riotous living. 

“The greatest single thing in American society is the 
school. If we really appreciate this great fact, with all that 
it signifies, and all the consequences that flow from it, we 
should be seized with a fervor — even a furore — for the 
building of schools. We should make our school buildings an 
expression of national feeling and sentiment. In course of 
time it might be possible to build up an architectural taste 
which would enable us to adorn every city, town and village 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with school buildings com- 
parable in beauty to a Greek temple. If we do not do this, 
it will not be because we can’t afford it; it will be because we 
do not fully appreciate the importance of the school in 
American life. It will be because we prefer to spend our 
money and our energy on chewing gum, prize fights and 
cheap amusements.”^ 

These words may make strange reading to some. “Do not 
the authors know,” they may say, “what has happened in the 

4 Taken from a special article by Professor T. N. Carver in the New 
York Times, March 20, 1927. 
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first half of the decade of the 1930’s?'’ But the discussion up 
to this point has not been concerned with the details of the 
mismanagement of our economy. It has been pointing out 
underlying facts, a basic change, too little realized. 

According to the Brookings Institution, an economic 
research agency of high repute, this country could have pro- 
duced 20 per cent more in 1929 than it did. This figure was 
arrived at after making every possible deduction. Had this 
level of production been achieved, this increase in the 
national income attained, it would have been sufficient to 
raise the standard of living of the millions of people who, 
even in that prosperous year, were below a decent minimum 
standard. Moreover, as their increased purchasing power 
circulated, the whole body economic would have been stimu- 
lated. But we did not so make use of our resources. That 
does not prove, however, that such resources for an economy 
of greater plenty were not ready to hand. It simply proves 
that we passed by an opportunity; that we failed so miser- 
ably, for many reasons, as to plunge us Into a serious and 
degrading depression. 

XIII. Effects of the Great Depression. 

Pleasant dreams of continuous prosperity and ever rising 
standards of living were rudely interrupted by the nightmare 
of the greatest depression ever experienced by the United 
States, or, indeed, by the entire world. 

Between 1929 and 1932, the prices of commodities and 
securities fell precipitously and the national income, esti- 
mated In dollars, declined to almost half its former size. 
IMeanwhile, industrial output decreased alarmingly and 
unemployment figures rose by the millions. Foreign markets 
for many of our goods were destroyed or weakened and 
domestic purchasing power, likewise, was seriously curtailed. 
These factors, in turn, caused a further decrease in industrial 
output and a further Increase In unemployment. 

Jobless wmrkers walked the streets In a vain search for 
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employment or stood in bread lines. Most individuals were 
compelled to reduce their standards of living from a level 
of luxuries to one of comforts or from a level of comforts 
to one of bare necessities. Many were driven into poverty 
or pauperism, living below a decent standard of living or 
accepting the generosity of friends and relatives or the char- 
ity of public and private agencies. 

Many children were unable to go to school because of 
insufficient or inadequate clothing. Numerous young men 
and young women, unable to continue their high school or 
college education and unable to secure employment, lived 
at home in idleness or roamed city streets and country roads 
in search of work or adventure. 

Many high school and college graduates were unable to 
obtain positions of any sort; some took jobs as unskilled or 
semi-skilled laborers. 

Debtors were unable to meet their financial obligations; 
old established businesses were sold out by receivers 
appointed by the courts and innumerable mortgages on 
homes and farms were foreclosed by the sheriff. Finally, the 
forces of law and order threatened to break down; and emer- 
gency bodies, such as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, w^ere created to make necessary loans to banks, insur- 
ance companies and other fundamental institutions of busi- 
ness. Even the rugged individualism of President Hoover 
found such governmental interference with industry neces- 
sary during the great depression which confronted his 
administration. 

XIV. The Three R's of Relief, Recovery and Reform. 

The period of the great depression passed imperceptibly 
into that of recovery or reconstruction, which is popularly 
dated from the inauguration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The National Recovery Act of 1933, currently 
known as N. R. A. and subsequently declared unconstitu- 
tional, was followed by many other hastily enacted pieces 
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of legislation. The Civilian Consei'vation Corps (C. C. C.) 
was created to take jobless youths off street corners and to 
employ them in our great national parks. Modest wages were 
paid, moderate discipline was insisted upon and ample food 
and recreation were provided. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration (P. W. A.), the Civil Works Administration (C. 
W. A.) and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
( F. E. R. A. ) sought to create public wmrk and to stimulate 
private employment. Numerous new' administrative bodies, 
some ephemeral and some overlapping, were quickly organ- 
ized from time to time to deal with the pressing problems 
of the day. These centered about relief, recovery and reform, 
the new three R’s of contemporary American civilization. 
Congress gave to the President unprecedented powers with 
w'hich to cope with the existing emergency. So momentous 
were the institutional changes, political, economic and social, 
which were effected or attempted, that this period has some- 
times been referred to as the Third American Revolution. 

From an educational point of view, one of the most sig- 
nificant phases of the Roosevelt Recovery program was its 
interest in American youth and its plan for keeping young 
people in school and out of industry. Although a cabinet 
secretary of education was not provided for, a National 
Youth Administration was created, whose duties included 
recreation, as w'ell as education, and whose scope of activi- 
ties w’ent far beyond the w^alls of the school. 

X\h Capitalism on Trial. 

The great economic depression and the confused period 
of recovery or reconstruction w'hich followed it produced 
numerous economic Messiahs, preaching many variations of 
ancient panaceas. Some mapped out their own pathways to 
the Promised Land of Prosperity, but others shared with 
equally popular demagogues the broad highways to Com- 
munism or Inflation. Some proposed to share the wealth and 
attacked propertied groups or financial institutions, while 
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others clamored for cheap money through a greater coinage 
of silver or an increased issue of greenbacks. The Townsend 
Plan of Old Age Pensions secured millions of supporters. 

Better informed students and more intelligent critics dis- 
covered not one cause, but many causes, of the depression; 
they blamed no one individual or no particular class of soci- 
ety. Many of them regarded the depression as the result of 
a social lag or of the slowness of social adjustment to make 
institutional adaptations necessitated by recent technologi- 
cal changes, sometimes referred to as the Ne^v Industrial 
Revolution in the United States. Some regarded the period 
of reconstruction following the great depression as such a 
process of social adjustment or as the growing pains of a 
young civilization passing through adolescence and arriving 
at maturity. In this general rethinking of American culture, 
educational aims, methods and institutions w-ere included; 
this social self-analysis was not limited merely to our politi- 
cal and economic organization. 

American economic life could be indicted on many counts, 
chief among which were the three Fs of instability, insecurity 
and inequality. Although the recent depression w^as of 
unprecedented magnitude, the business cycle Is as old as 
capitalism or Industrialism. i-\galn, even In periods of pros- 
perity, technological unemployment had been threatening 
the jobs of millions of workers. Finally, the much vaunted 
prosperity before 1929 was honeycombed with glaring eco- 
nomic inequalities in the ownership of the great national 
w^ealth of the United States and In the distribution of our 
large national income. 

Because of these apparently inherent flaws of economic 
instability, economic insecurity and economic inequality, 
chronic before the depression and very acute during it, many 
radical critics of capitalism tore at its very roots. They pro- 
posed the sudden or gradual elimination of capitalism or a 
serious modification of its fundamental Institutions, such as 
those of private property, individual enterprise and the 
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profits motive. Cooperation was stressed instead of compe- 
tition, and the ideal of social service was urged in lieu of 
the goad of private profits. It was hoped by many that pub- 
lic ownership and operation of the basic industries of the 
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country, such as the coal mines, the railroads and other pub- 
lic utilities, might be achieved gradually and peacefully by 
parliamentary measures and through governmental pur- 
chases. Finally, economic planning by technical experts (the 
expression “brain trust” was in vogue) was regarded by 
some progressives as superior to reliance on the old forces 
of individual enterprise and the price system, as the main- 
spring and the regulator, respectively, of our economic life. 
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XVI. Educational Indoctrination or Immunity. 

The great economic crisis produced a schism in the ranks 
of educators between so called “progressives” and so called 
“conservatives.” Some of the former group dreamed of a 
new social order with a leadership of scientists, technol- 
ogists and educators, as well as of statesmen. Stimulated by 
the great Russian revolution, they believed that American 
educators should indoctrinate American school children with 
the ideals of social service instead of the ideas of acquisition 
and with the hopes of fostering greater cooperation and 
inhibiting lower forms of competition. Many of the con- 
servatives, however, clung tenaciously to the faith of the 
fathers, stressing constitutional rights and limitations. They 
contended that the main task of the teacher was to teach 
children how to think and not what to think. Many were 
realists who lived very much in the present, and some were 
opportunists who were greatly influenced by questions of 
practical expediency. Between these two groups of progres- 
sives and conservatives, of idealists and realists, of red revo- 
lutionists and white Bourbons, were numerous educational 
pinks of various and varying hues who occupied compromise 
or mid-way positions. 

This complex situation was further confused by numerous 
outside pressure groups which strove to influence the per- 
plexed and harassed schoolman in this or that manner. On 
the one side, spreading propaganda for change, were such 
different but equally well organized groups as the com- 
munists condoning violence for this purpose and the social- 
ists condemning it. On the other side, actively lobbying 
against changes in the status quo, were numerous patriotic 
societies, such as the American Legion and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

It is not the function of this text to defend or to criticize 
capitalism. Neither is it necessary or desirable for its authors 
to attempt to say which group of educators had more of 
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truth and justice on their side than had the other. The stu- 
dent of educational sociolog}'^ and of recent oi contemporary 
educational problems should investigate this great contro- 
versy^ make up his own mind on the merits of each side, and 
then decide for himself as to the possibility and desirability 
of formulating some tenable intermediate position. He will 
be interested especially in the Thirteenth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, entitled "Social Change and Education, which 
appeared in 1935 ^nd which was devoted to that great issue 
which w^as then uppermost in the minds of most educators. 
From this book are taken some of the problems quoted at 
the ends of certain chapters in this text. 

X\U. Continuous Interaction Bet'ween Institutions and 
Environment. 

The problem is even broader than the particular issue just 
described. It involves the question as to whether an institu- 
tion like the school, created by a society can modify the 
society which gave it being. It raises the more fundamental 
issue as to the causes of social change. Are these causes great, 
impersonal forces or can they be modified by human purpose 
working through human agencies and institutions ? 

The probable answer to this last question is that both 
alternatives are correct, that there is a continuous inter- 
action between institutions and their environment. The 
“Black Plague” caused profound social changes in Europe, 
especially in England, but it was the adaptation of human 
beings to the new situation created by the plague which gave 
directions to many of the attendant results. The Mayas, flee- 
ing from their wonder-cities in Central America, were prob- 
ably the victims of a pestilence, a change of climate or an 
exhausted soil. But a modern State fights pestilence with 
public health measures and soil erosion by elaborate pro- 
grams of land utilization, both procedures Involving edu- 
cation. 
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XVIIL Mechanical and Social Inventions, 

Invention, too, obviously influences profoundly the course 
of events. Mankind has not yet struck the final balance sheet 
on the debits and credits of invention and the machine. Thus 
the introduction of a mechanical cotton picker or the suc- 
cessful production of synthetic cotton would seriously dis- 
locate the present cultural economy of the South. To such 
changes man must adapt himself after the event, as inven- 
tion has been, and still is, one of the major causes of social 
change. 

But mechanical invention is neither the sole, nor even the 
primary, cause of all social changes. There are social inven- 
tions as well. Money as a medium of exchange was such an 
invention as was political democracy, the income tax and 
many other devices. 

Social inventions, even more than mechanical, require 
long periods of time after their discovery before their accep- 
tance by society. Thus, even today a majority of the states 
have not adopted the income tax. Society’s acceptance of 
a social invention involves education, for, without it, such 
inventions die. Thus without initial and continuing educa- 
tion economic cooperative organizations find survival difli- 
cult, especially in the face of opposition. 

XIX. Education and Social Change, 

It seems quite evident from human behavior and social 
facts that education is considered an important agency of 
social change. Thus the agricultural extension service has 
wrought profound changes in American agriculture since 
1914. Thus the folk-schools and other educational agencies 
were highly influential in rebuilding the morale and culture 
of the Danish people In the latter half of the 19th century. 
Thus the schools have been powerful In building more whole- 
some health habits in America. On the community level even 
more striking illustrations could be given. 
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Stated in different terms the issue that has disturbed the 
contributions to the 1935 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association was 
not so much whether education through the schools and 
other agencies is an important agency in social change as 
whether the schools could move society in totally new direc- 
tions. On the first point the evidence is all in the affirma- 
tive. On the second, as stated, there is but inconclusive 
data. But the insistence of the question and the rapidity 
of social change alike are forcing education and citizens to 
attempts at formulating a policy for institutionalized edu- 
cation. One such program, which follows, is proposed for 
discussion. 

XX. Suggested Program. 

1. It Is a primary function of the American school to 
transmit the culture of our people, to conserve the achieve- 
ments of the past for the benefit of the future, to cherish 
the constitution as a great social document wdiich socially 
interpreted w'ould carry the nation further than It has yet 
travelled, to analyze American life appreciatively but criti- 
cally and finally to forge an educational and social philosophy 
based on what America, with her present resources, might 
become. 

2 . Educators must recognize that children cannot be pre- 
pared for the problems and duties of tomorrow merely by 
imparting to them the solutions and procedures of yesterday 
or even of today. Since we cannot fully foresee tomorrow we 
must guide them in developing attitudes and abilities such 
as are needed to cope wnth a constantly changing social order. 
The curricular implications of this are manifold. Our rigor- 
ously regimented type of subject matter curriculum precludes 
an intelligent integration, a stressing of the Inter-relation- 
ships of one set of data, one discipline with another. It, per- 
haps unwittingly, inculcates the concept of a static universe, 
now known to be non-existent. If techniques are taught they 
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must be in general and flexible terms, as men as diverse in 
their experience as Wesley Mitchell, the economist, and Wil- 
liam Kilpatrick, the philosopher, have stated. 

3. The environment of the children must figure more 
largely in the curriculum. TraflSc lights introduce and sym- 
bolize the whole issue of social control. Bread lines and relief 
in what was and what may again become the land of oppor- 
tunity raise questions for the teachers of both history and 
civics. Foreclosures on homes in a nation with a home own- 
ing tradition demand an explanation to those whose Ideas 
about their own future are taking shape. Perhaps more than 
any previous generation the youth of today and tomorrow 
are exposed to life’s realities. The school Is faithless to its 
high obligation If Its charges are in It alone sheltered from 
these realities. 

4. The school must be far more careful In its vocational 
guidance work and In the underlying curriculum. It Is tragic 
to train boys and girls for occupations that even in normal 
times are overcrowded. A study in Brooklyn in 1928 showed 
that four times as many youths were being trained for cer- 
tain mechanical jobs as could be absorbed but only one-half 
as many as were needed in certain other lines. 

5. Adult education must be expanded both because of the 
approach of greater leisure for all if our technology and 
resources are rightly used and because an uninformed citi- 
zenry Is a menace to democracy. Moreover with the rapid 
pace of social change the schools can no longer call their 
job finished at the end of the high school or even the uni- 
versity course of study. 

6. The clear implication of the preceding suggestions Is 
that educators cannot avoid controversial issues in their 
instruction. The honest, unbiased handling of such questions 
Is part of the true educative process. The attacks against 
democracy, for Instance, cannot be met by behaving as If 
they did not exist. With their students educators must explore 
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the new world in a search for the truth that makes man- 
kind free. 

Summary, 

Economic adjustment affects the kind and degree of cul- 
ture^ but, conversely, the growth of acquired knowledge con- 
ditions our economic life. Consequently, education is closely 
related to economic Institutions and techniques. 

Primitive men lived in a collection, rather than a cultiva- 
tion, economy. Savages existed by hunting and fishing and 
barbarians by a pastoral life. The development of agricul- 
ture resulted in the transition from a nomadic stage to that 
of a settled village economy. What little education was 
obtained was secured through the practical experiences 
of life. 

The development of the handicrafts and the growth of 
commerce led to the town economy, Illustrated by medieval 
guilds. Its educational counterpart was the system of appren- 
ticeship, by which the youth learned a trade in the home of, 
and under the immediate supervision of, the older and more 
experienced master worker. 

The industrial revolution has been defined as the series 
of changes involving the substitution of power machinery 
for the hand tool, the factory system for the domestic sys- 
tem and the machine operator for the craftsman. It resulted 
in a tremendous increase in productivity and a general 
improvement in standards of living. 

More goods were produced in less time, but the mechani- 
zation of production resulted in a standardization of prod- 
uct. Quantity rather than quality was emphasized, and mass 
production was followed by high pressure salesmanship. 
Hence, the necessity of education for wise consumption. 

Extreme specialization in repetitive operations is very 
monotonous and fatiguing. Finally, some new processes are 
very dangerous. Hence, safety first education is as necessary 
as that to develop dexterity. 
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The growth of industrialism, the extension of commerce 
and the creation of social interdependence require education 
for industrial efficiency and social responsibility. The com- 
plexity of modern economic life calls for guidance programs 
and the monotony of repetitive labor cries for better edu- 
cation for the increased leisure time created by power 
machinery. 

Economic progress has been caused by, and has resulted 
in, the development of acquired knowledge and the growth 
of a social surplus. Rule of thumb and trial and error meth- 
ods have been replaced by modern technology, which has 
been defined as the application of science to problems of eco- 
nomic production. 

Society has passed from a deficit economy of pain to a 
surplus economy of pleasure. It offers great educational 
opportunities and new cultural possibilities, but it also pre- 
sents serious dangers. The older discipline of adversity may 
relax before the newer indulgences of luxury without the 
formulation of higher ideals and new conduct controls. 

The depression years from 1929 to 1932 checked, tem- 
porarily at least, the growth of American prosperity. Our 
economic organization displayed the flaws of instability, 
insecurity and inequality. The following period presented 
the problems of relief, reform and recovery. The public 
schools were seriously taxed during this great emergency; 
enrollment Increased but financial support decreased. Mean- 
while educators were confronted with the problem of a 
reorientation of educational aims and practices. Was cap- 
italism a passing order and should educators seek to prepare 
children for the great cooperative society of the future or 
should they be disciplined to meet the trials and adversities 
of a harsh, competitive and individualistic economy ? 
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Problems 

1. a. Show how economic adjustment conditions culture. 

b. Show how acquired knowledge conditions our economic life. 

2. a. What is meant by the transition from a deficit economy of 

pain to a surplus economy of pleasure? 
b. Reconcile, if possible, with the economic depression of 1929 
to 1933. 

3. a. Prepare a paper or an informal talk on the New Industrial 

Revolution. 

b. Show its cultural and educational implications. 

4. a. Show the relationships between slavery and ancient cultures, 
b. Between power machinery and modern culture. 

5. Discuss the social position and economic contributions of women 
in primitive society. 

6. What connection, if any, can you see between the Industrial 
Revolution and the Woman’s Movement? 

7. Prepare a paper or an informal talk on the system of apprentice- 
ship as an educational institution. 

8. Show the relation of education to each of the following; 

a. Increased production. 

b. Increased leisure. 

c. Improved consumption. 

9. a. On what basis do you choose your tooth paste, shaving cream, 

etc.? 

b. To what extent are you influenced by advertising? 

c. Look up the work of Consumers’ Research. 

10. a. Show how our interests as producers are concentrated but 

those of consumers are diffused. 

b. What economic, social and educational consequences are 
involved ? 

11. a. Report on Vebien’s “Theory of the Leisure Class” and con- 

spicuous consumption. 

b. Is this problem more or less acute in modern society than it 
was in ancient societies ? 
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c. Illustrate contemporary conspicuous consumption? 

d. Show how the masses imitate the classes in their consumption 
tastes. 

e. What can education do to decrease conspicuous consumption? 
12. a. Read and report in class on Ruskin’s concept of “illth.’’ 

b. What would you list as “illth” and why? 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefulh" phrase your answer. 

THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM^ 

A. Capitalism is fundamental!}' sound. Barring monopoly and special 
privilege, and excepting for short periods when accidents or lack 
of knowledge disrupt its normal operation, our economic system 
provides an abundance of wealth available for all. Allowed to func- 
tion, with the minimum of government interference, the system 
tends to correct its own abuses and inefficiencies. 

The present period of unrest, accompanied by demands for 
economic planning, is not unusual. Ever}" depression has been fol- 
lowed by disturbances and b}" demands for similar so-called 
improvements. The demand for economic planning is absurd 
because business is planned today as far as justified by the facts 
available. We should make no effort to surrender our past eco- 
nomic procedure until we have a detailed new plan before us 
which will insure orderly progress. Nor should we submit readily 
to any proposals which regiment and dictate the lives of individuals. 

B. Capitalism is basicalh' unsound as shown by recurring periods of 
depression and its inability to utilize new productive capacities. 
Abuses are not self-correcting and reform is not enough. Capital- 
ism must be replaced by a collective system designed to eliminate 
our present economic maladjustments. The present period of unrest 
is unusual. We are in a period of transition ; possibly of revolution. 
The old policy of laissez faire is gone. The people through govern- 
ment must take over the means of production and of distribution 
so as to guarantee a minimum standard of living to all. Collective 
action will enter into many fields now dominated by individual 
self-interest. To do this we must break with the past and throw 
ourselves into a period of extensive experimentation. Action can- 
not wait for detailed plans as action makes new plans as it advances. 

1 From '""Social Change and Education^ 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Super- 
i.it'^ndence, pp, 11, 12. 
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C. The present economic system is not the result of a preconceived 
plan of social action but has evolved through a long process of con- 
tinuous change. Old institutions give way to new ones that are 
better adapted to changed modes of life. Economic and social wel- 
fare are sought neither through unrestrained individualism nor 
through complete collectivism, but rather through the maintenance 
of a balance between individual initiative and private enterprise, 
on the one hand, and social control of economic activity, on the 
other. As between these two social forces, the liberty of the indi- 
vidual is always subordinate to the welfare of the social group. 
The system can never be said to be perfect, but its defects are con- 
tinually being corrected as science, intelligence, and experience 
show the way. Change is normal, but the process is evolutionary. 
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^ Chapter XX ^ 


Education and the Family 


I, The Family a Primary Group, 

The family was one of the earliest forms of human asso- 
ciations, from which developed other social Institutions such 
as the church, the school and the state. The family Is still 
the most Important of all social institutions. It is a primary 
group and also a miniature society. Since it Includes both 
sexes it is capable of biological reproduction. And since it con- 
tains all ages It Includes various social relationships. 

II. Biologic and Social Functions of the Family, 

The primary function of the family is the biological one 
of perpetuation of the human species. This function includes 
not only the reproduction of offspring, but also its nurture 
during the long period of human Infancy. No social changes, 
which may lessen or eliminate some of the secondary func- 
tions of the family, can undermine this primary function 
without causing the disappearance of society itself. 

Just as the primary functions of the family are biological, 
so its secondary-functions are social. The transmission of the 
social heredity of the group is almost as Important as the per- 
petuation of the physical heredity of the race. Moreover, 
the family is the basic and primary group in w^hlch the indi- 
vidual receives his earliest training in personal and institu- 
tional relationships. By means of this Informal education the 
child is prepared for his more formal education in the school 
and for his later life in society at large. 
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III. Educational Importance of the Family. 

It is within the family that the child learns to walk and 
to talk. The very expression, ‘‘mother tongue,” implies the 
educational importance of the famdy. It is also within the 
family circle that the child learns to make his first great 
adjustments to the physical and social environments about 
him. Some of this family education is formal and conscious, 
but the greater part is informal and subconscious. Though it 
differs in the latter respect from school education, it is none 
the less important. From a mere quantitative point of view, 
the hours which a child spends at home are greater than those 
in school. But from a qualitative point of view the early years 
are the most impressionable. 

Powerful emotions, some of which have an instinctive 
basis, fortify the attitudes and ideas, the biases and ideals, 
which are acquired during childhood. An emotional appeal 
to the faith of the fathers often inhibits any attempt toward 
a rationalization of religious creeds. Ideals of conduct 
learned at his mother’s knee will do more to temper the con- 
duct of the average individual than intensive college courses 
in ethics. 

IV. The Family as an Agency of Social Control. 

The family has always sought to inculcate in the child the 
general moral virtues of the larger group, such as honesty, 
consideration, courage, loyalty, self-respect, and truth. It 
must be remembered, however, that the paramount moral 
virtues have differed among various group cultures. But 
whatever the accepted mores were, the family was an impor- 
tant educational institution for Impressing these concepts on 
the minds and hearts of the young. Roman mothers, such as 
Cornelia, exerted a greater educational Influence in making 
staunch patriots and good citizens out of youthful Romans 
than did the schools. The Protestant Reformation stressed 
the family, as well as the church, as an agency of religious 
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instruction. The family altar, no less than the family Bible, 
dominated the lives of the Puritan fathers. 

The so-called industrial revolution has weakened the eco- 
nomic unity of family life at the same time that It has neces- 
sitated the development of a higher social morality. Although 
the family is still an important educational institution, its 
influence is neither as strong as it once was nor as well 
directed as it might be. Although exerting an educational 
influence for the older virtues, such as religious devotion 
and loyalty to the Immediate group, the present-day family 
Is not inculcating the new civic virtues nor the old ideals of 
social service. The family institution is now going through 
such a tremendous period of adjustment that It Is no longer 
so strong an educational agency nor so powerful an institu- 
tion of social control as It was a century ago. 

V. Family Life Before and After the I?idustrial 

Revolution, 

When the family was the economic unit of a social group, 
it was also the center of vocational education. The father 
taught his sons his own trade or occupation, while the mother 
trained her daughters in the practical arts of home-making. 
But the growth of commerce and industry finally ended the 
former self-sufficiency of the patriarchal family. Specializa- 
tion likewise increased and the content of vocational infor- 
mation deepened as It narrowed. The subsequent Invention 
of power machinery resulted in a change from the domestic 
system to the factory system, with a further decrease In the 
economic and educational significance of the family. As a 
result, vocational education today is carried on chiefly In the 
schools or in the various industries. 

The Industrial revolution has affected the economic life 
of women no less than it has that of men. Baking, canning, 
dressmaking, and numerous other economic activities have 
gone outside the home into the factory. The invention of 
machinery has rendered almost obsolete many of the former 
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handicrafts of women, such as spinning and weaving. On the 
other hand, certain types of machinery, such as the vacuum 
cleaner and the electric refrigerator, have come into the 
home to lighten the tasks and to increase the joys of house- 
keeping. 

To be sure, women will always need education for home- 
making; but the requisite type of education has changed con- 
siderably in recent years. The same economic forces which 
have relieved women of many of their former household 
tasks have made the practice of efficient consumption more 
difficult. A better knowledge of the innumerable consump- 
tion goods now for sale, plus ability to budget wisely a 
limited income and to make the home more attractive, are 
some of the new educational objectives of domestic science. 
Moreover, with the lightening of the burdens of house- 
keeping, the mother should be able to perform more effec- 
tively her primary function of raising children. 

VI. Civic Education by the Family. 

The family originally performed political as well as eco- 
nomic functions. Not only was the family a civic unit, but the 
head of the house was responsible to the social group to 
which it belonged for the conduct of its individual members. 
Consequently, the family possessed corresponding educa- 
tional responsibilities. The father instructed his children in 
their social duties by precept and example. Today the edu- 
cational influence of the family in civic matters is practically 
limited to the “political forum” of the dinner table. Never- 
theless, the moral education received within the family group 
should foster the maintenance of law and order in the com- 
munity at large. 

VII. The Family in Relation to Sex Education. 

Although the family still functions for the socialization 

of individuals, its educational importance has declined. On 
the other hand, the full potentialities of the family as an 
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institution for moral and sex education are as yet unrealized. 
The educational problem here involved is as much the edu- 
cation of the family as that of education by the family. Bet- 
ter education of parents for the better rearing of children 
is the first essential toward solving that problem. This was 
discussed in Chapter XV. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the modern family as 
an educational institution has been its failure to give that 
sexual knowledge and training which adolescent youth should 
possess. Until recently the attitude of most parents to this 
problem was one of ignorance, reluctance or indifference. 
In any case, they failed to give adequate and wholesome 
knowledge to their children of the different phases and dan- 
gers of sex life. Instead of giving basic and helpful advice, 
they have kept their children in ignorance of that important 
subject. At best, they have contented themselves with vague 
admonitions not to do certain things unknown to some chil- 
dren and only incorrectly surmised by others. 

The frequent result has been the development of a false 
modesty and a painful self-consciousness of normal func- 
tions and natural activities. Even worse results are the acqui- 
sition of incorrect information, the development of bad hab- 
its, and the commission of secret violations of the sex taboos. 
Such serious problems may arise as the development of a 
moody temperament or a morbid mental outlook, if not an 
actual perversion of normal functions. Signs of incipient 
venereal diseases are hidden from parents and intimates. 
A final resort may be made to quacks or charlatans who prey 
upon these unfortunates, instead of an immediate recourse 
to competent medical practitioners. 

The age of adolescence is an important period in the 
growth of boys and girls, which should be accompanied by 
education in certain essential facts of sex. Reared on this rea- 
sonable basis of scientific knowledge concerning personal 
hygiene, and reinforced by moral and religious education, 
social ideals will be translated into individual conduct. 
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The problem of sex education is whether the child shall 
receive correct information or misinformation, and whether 
he shall receive this information under the controlled influ- 
ences of the family and the school or under the uncontrolled 
influences of the street corner. Every normal child experi- 
ences sexual development during adolescence and a riatural 
curiosity about sexual functions. It is therefore highly impor- 
tant that he or she be informed correctly on this subject and 
that this knowledge be grafted on the highest ideals of sexual 
morality. Too often the child’s knowledge of sex is acquired 
through the crude errors and vile jokes of older boys and 
girls. 

It would seem that the family, rather than the school, is 
the ideal place for sex education, which is a delicate matter 
and a very personal one. The schools have begun to teach sex 
hygiene only because parents are either too ignorant, too 
indifferent or too prudish to give their children proper sex 
education. 

“The real problem in regard to giving information about 
sex is the education of the parents. Most parents, even if 
they desire 'very much to give this information — and appar- 
ently many of them do not so desire, in fact, do not believe 
it right to do so — are unable because of their ignorance of 
the proper method of instruction. For those parents who are 
able to obtain information through reading there is now a 
large amount of literature, some of which is furnished free 
by the health bureaus of the state and national governments. 
While this literature is not all equally good and helpful and 
much of it is contradictory, yet any one who uses it at all 
judiciously will be able to improve upon the information that 
their children would otherwise get from their play groups or 
from older children or adults who have a large amount of 
lew'd knowledge and stories constantly told to those with 
whom they come in contact. Then there are lecturers and 
social workers in almost any community, at least from time 
to time, who may aid inquiring parents. Reliable physicians. 
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also, may be consulted. If there should ever be a course in 
sex hygiene given in the schools or elsewhere, it would train 
future parents. If a course is given specifically in training for 
parenthood, it should include the facts of sex and the method 
of giving those facts to children. It is quite necessary that 
the whole field of sex life be worked over scientifically and a 
proper literature and education be developed. This phase of 
life is as important, to say the least, as is the study of a for- 
eign language, or of drawing, or of any other subject of the 
school curriculum, on any one of which there is now being 
spent much effort in developing the content and method from 
a scientific point of vlew.”^ 

VIII. Eugenic Education. 

Like education in sexual hygiene, the development of 
eugenic ideals is a problem of educating the family rather 
than one of education by the family. Since the primary func- 
tion of the family Is biological, eugenic education is of para- 
mount Important In that connection. The chief educational 
problem of the modern family is to secure to the race w’'ell- 
born children of parents who are physically fit and mentally 
sound. 

An enormous educational program is Involved In order 
to popularize the social truth that healthy children should 
be the chief concern of those contemplating marriage. At the 
present time many minor considerations obscure the all- 
important biological question of what sort of physical hered- 
ity is carried in the germ plasm of one’s prospective mate. 
Such an indifferent attitude is convincing testimony of the 
important role which individualism and selfishness play in 
human society and of the remoteness of the Ideals of social 
service and self-sacrifice. Moreover, such indifference cannot 
be explained away by pleading ignorance of biological sci- 
ence, such as prevailed a century ago. But it does Illustrate 


1 Good, A., ^‘Sociology and Education’* pp.* 101-2. 
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the lag between the announcement of scientific truth and its 
popular acceptance and, finally, its general practice. 

Although men breed pigs and horses for desirable quali- 
ties, they seem to go on the assumption that children rain 
dowm from heaven with a celestially determined heredity. 


Every State Has Its Share of Homes Such as These 

Yet the very existence of human beings, as well as their vary- 
physical heredities, are matters of biological causation. 
Hence the inculcation of eugenic ideals and the transmission 
of sex knowledge are important educational concerns of the 
family. 

In the matter of eugenics, as in other programs of social 
reform, there are conservatives and radicals. Ardent disci- 
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pies of Francis Galton, who first turned our attention to this 
problem, and who coined the word “eugenics,” take the 
extreme position that the social institutions of marriage and 
the family exist for the creation of children and that the chief 
consideration of prospective mates should be that their chil- 
dren be well born, that is, possessed of the best possible physi- 
cal heredity. 


American Bttilder Magazine 
An Attractive Home for Workers 
A Contrast to City Slums or Rural Shantytowns. 

This is an excellent social Ideal, but considerable popular 
education will be necessary before individuals can make their 
own physical heredity, and the eugenic possibilities of their 
prospective children, the sole, or even the chief, considera- 
tion of marriage. Young people will continue to fall in love 
and to. put their mutual happiness before the biological 
heredity of their children. 

Again, more scientific knowledge Is necessary before we 
can breed supermen, or even better men. Although the Men- 
delian laws of heredity are fairly well established, who can 
say what are the unit characters In human heredity? Arti- 
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ficial selection among the lower animals is fairly simple, for 
the purpose of such breeding is very definite.^ Greater egg- 
laying capacity among hens, more and richer milk from cows, 
stronger or faster horses, these are particular objectives 
sought. But artificial selection among human beings is a far 
more difficult problem, for we know little or nothing about 
the hereditary or acquired character of many of the noblest 
human traits, even if there were complete agreement as to 
what are the most important traits of character. 

A more conservative plan of eugenic reform, however, is 
both practical and desirable. Such a program of eugenics 
would seek merely to eliminate certain degenerate stocks and 
to produce physically stronger and mentally sounder indi- 
viduals by the gradual elimination of the woefully unfit. 
There are many members of society who represent an inher- 
ently bad biological stock and who possess an abnormal 
physical heredity. Such individuals should not be permitted 
to reproduce their kind. The segregation or sterilization of 
such individuals is Imperative for eugenic progress. The legal 
prohibition of marriage is meaningless to such degenerates, 
most of whom have children out of w'edlock. For normal 
individuals, that is, those who have less serious inherent 
weaknesses, eugenic reform can best be advanced by a pro- 
gram of education rather than by any elaborate legal restric- 
tions as to marriage. 

Social progress through eugenic reforms centers about the 
family, for it involves education of the family and by the 
family. The right to be w'ell born is an educational ideal in 
a society possessed of scientific knowledge and founded on 
democratic principles. It has been eloquently expressed as 
follows : 

“Democracy has made a fetish of the right of every exist- 
ing member of society to an equal chance with all other 
members; but is It not equally obligatory upon us ethically 
to extend this guarantee of an equal chance to those whose 
fates we have in our hands but who are not present to defend 
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their rights — that is to the still unborn generation? Is it any 
more fair for us to unload on certain individuals, who will 
seek their happiness during the next seventy years, hereditary 
burdens that will subject their bodies to physical tortures and 
their souls to the mortifying recognition of Insurmountable 
inferiorities, than it was for an arrogant class of the social 
elite to saddle upon unfortunate contemporaries unbearable 
economic loads and to bind them with political and social 
limitations? To just such a handicap we do put vast numbers 
of the children who are born each year. They come into life 
with a drag. Insanity, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, nervous- 
ness, criminality, moral delinquency, physical malformations, 
weakness of personality, susceptibility to disease — all In part 
hereditary traits — are the lot with w^hich they are born.”^ 

IX. Education and the Size of the Family. 

Population has Its quantitative as well as Its qualitative 
aspects. Every student of sociology who has any knowledge 
of vital statistics Is familiar with the fact that the birth-rate 
varies from nation to nation and from one economic group 
to another within the same nation. He knows of the tendency 
of population to grow from the bottom. What are the edu- 
cational Implications of these problems? 

Certain racial differences are obvious, but the student of 
sociology is reticent about generalizing on the subject of 
racial superiority. The illiterate immigrant from Italy or 
Russia may or may not be possessed of as good biological 
heredity as the cultured descendant of Mayflower lineage. 
Again, individuals in the higher-income groups of a nation 
do not necessarily possess a better physical heredity than 
those in the lower economic groups. So-called ^‘blue blood’’ 
represents a social distinction rather than a biological dif- 
ference. One of the greatest sociological fictions Is the con- 
stant temptation to interpret social prominence or economic 

^ Peters, C. C., ^^Foundations of Educational Sociology,” Rev. Ed., 1930, 
pp. 273-4. 
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success solely in terms of biological superiority that Is, to 
apply without qualification the concept of survival of the 
fittest to the artificial conditions of human society. 

If such is the situation, what danger is there in the so-called 
problem of race suicide and in the apparent tendency of the 
population to increase more rapidly In the lower-income 
strata than in the higher. The objection lies chiefly In the 
fact that the responsibility and opportunity of child-bearing 
are not distributed ev’cnly throughout society. Some indi- 
viduals are indifferent to the biological function of the fam- 
ily and are not performing their social duty of assisting in 
the training of children for their later life In society at large. 
Other families, which are less fit socially if not biologically, 
are carrying a disproportionately large share of the burdens 
of child-rearing. Their families are too large to give children 
the physical care and educational opportunities which are 
enjoyed by those in better circumstances. 

The educational aspects of this problem are twofold. On 
the one hand, it is necessary to educate all biologically fit 
individuals to the social desirability of marriage and to the 
social importance of rearing, under advantageous condi- 
tions, a sufficient number of children to perpetuate their kind. 
On the other hand, it is equally necessary to awaken the 
poorer classes to the social undesirability and individual 
injustice of having excessively large families. 

Both the birth-rate and the death-rate of infants have 
been found to vary inversely with economic prosperity. Simi- 
larly, the degrees of civilization can be inferred, in part, 
from vital statistics. A superior civilization often has a low 
death-rate as well as a low birth-rate, while an Inferior civi- 
lization balances its high death-rate by a correspondingly 
high birth-rate. 

Ignorance and selfishness too often resist any check on 
the sex instinct or any interference with its results. Some- 
times religious teachings are opposed to artificial birth con- 
trol. The laws of many countries prevent the dissemination 
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of information concerning contraceptive devices and meth- 
ods. Meanwhile thousands of unwanted infants perish for 
want of adequate care and thousands of pregnant women 
resort to the dangerous practice of abortion. 

The coming of children, which is a matter of supreme 
social and individual importance, is often left to chance and 
is not made a matter of deliberate volition. Reproduction 
is regarded as supernatural and shrouded In mystery, rather 
than viewed as a biological fact to be faced frankly. The 
present attitude toward birth control testifies to the limita- 
tions of legislation and points toward education as the chief 
avenue of social progress in this direction. 


Summary. 

The family is a primary social group and a society in 
miniature. Its primary function is biological, or the perpetu- 
ation of the species. Its secondary function is educational, 
or the social adjustment of its individual members for their 
later life In society at large. 

The educational significance of the family is vital because 
the child’s earliest training is in the home. Hence It Is reen- 
forced by powerful emotions and deep sentiments. Even the 
school child spends more time at home than In school. 

The family was formerly a more important economic and 
civic unit than It is now. It was also a more powerful insti- 
tution of social control than it is today. The Industrial Revo- 
lution has substituted the factory for the domestic system. 
It has resulted In the growth of large cities and a consider- 
able shifting of population. Industrialization has weakened 
the economic bonds of family life, and urbanization has 
changed the physical setting of the family from that of the 
old homestead to one of the modern city apartments. The 
growth of a philosophy of individualism has been accom- 
panied or followed by a weakening of the marriage tie and 
an increase in divorce. 
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These changes in the family as a social institution have 
produced corresponding changes in the family as an educa- 
tional institution. Because so many occupations have gone 
from the home to the factory, the apprenticeship training 
of boys Is becoming less common and less paternal. Many 
household accomplishments, which girls formerly learned in 
their own homes under the supervision of their mothers, 
have come to be lost arts or unnecessary chores. 

Because of the primary biological function of the family 
and because of the close blood-relationship among its mem- 
bers, the chief educational problems of the family should 
center round some training In sex hygiene and an inculcation 
of eugenic ideals. Unfortunately, many parents are too 
ignorant, indifferent, incompetent or reluctant to give such 
information. Consequently, pre-parental training, as shown 
in Chapter XV, Is being giv^en by schools and clubs as a 
phase of adult education, which is of growing importance. 
Such educational efforts, however, do not reach adolescent 
boys and girls who constitute the group most in need of this 
training, at least In sex hygiene and eugenic ideals, if not 
in the care and rearing of children. 
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Problems 

1. a. Distinguish between primary and secondary social groups, 
b. What educational significance, if any, has this distinction ? 

2. a. Distinguish between primary and secondary functions of the 

family. 

b. Show the relationships, if any. 

3. Show how other social institutions developed from the family as 
the earliest social institution. 

4. Show the effects of the industrial revolution on the family as a 
social institution. 

5. Do the same for urbanization. Why are they so similar? 

6. Have the educational influences of the family weakened? If so, 
how and why? 

7. a. Do you regard the restoration of former educational functions 

of the family as possible? If so, how? If not, why not? 
b. As desirable? If so, how? If not, why not? 

8. Contrast the sentimental and scientific approaches toward the 
family as a social institution. Are they incompatible? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

9. “The family taught the old virtues but not the new.’’ Criticize. 

10. Reread Burns’ “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Compare with 
family life today in New York, Hollywood, Steeltown, Middle- 
town or Shantytown. 

11. Compare the family life, noting especially the chores and oppor- 
tunities for recreation, of the group described in Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound” with that in the “Grand Hotel” of any American or 
European metropolis. 

12. a. List some of the conspicuous household articles on a modern 

moving van which did not exist a generation ago. What is 
their social significance? 

b. What household articles, familiar to your grandmother, are 
not in your own home? Why? 

13. What industries have passed out of the home and into the factory 
within your own lifetime? Why? 
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14. Prepare a report or an informal talk on broken homes in relation 
to education within the family and outside it? 

15. a. Show the influence of power machinery and technology within 

the home, irrespective of the factory system outside it. 
b. Has the work of the housewife been reduced or merely 
changed? Explain. 

16. a. Prepare a report or an informal talk on increasing occupations 

of women and the employment of married women, 
b. Do you regard these developments as desirable or undesirable ? 
Why? 

17. a. Where and how can education in sex be taught most effec- 

tively, most wholesomely and most naturally? Explain, 
b. Why teach it at all? 

18. Distinguish between conservative and radical eugenic programs. 
Between positive and negative measures. 

19. a. Report on the changes in the size of the American family as 

shown by Census reports. 

b. On the permanency of the American family as shown by 
divorce statistics. 

20. a. W hat is meant by non-competing economic groups ? 

b. Show their influence on economic standards of living and social 
standards of wholesome family life. 

21. Do you favor (a) mothers’ pensions, and (b) a tax on bache- 
lors? Why or why not? 

22. a. Should rich IVIr. Jones, who has no children, or wealthy Mr. 

Brown who has one child in private school, be taxed heavily 
to educate at public expense the large family of Mrs. Murphy, 
who presents her indolent husband and the community with a 
new baby almost every year? 

b. What criticism, if any, and what suggestions, if any, have you ? 

23. Read (a) Carver’s criticism of human spawning in “Essays in 
Social Justice” and (b) that of John Stuart Mill in “Principles 
of Political Economy.” 
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*^5 Chapter XXI 

Educatio7t in Relation to Religion 
a7td Morality 


I. Education and Religion as Factors in Culture, 

M ass education is an important characteristic of mod- 
ern Occidental culture. It has been suggested that edu- 
cation today plays a part similar to that of religion in the 
cultures of primitive peoples. Indeed, the anthropologist 
Wissler went so far as to assert that education has become 
our distinctive national religion. In short, he believed that 
the two institutions are really one in purpose, however much 
they may differ in method. 

“Religion is the fundamental belief of a people, it is not 
merely their attitude toward a future life and a personal god, 
but their belief as to the real mover and shaper of human 
destinies. Now we believe that whatever accomplishes these 
ends works through education, which is in truth our religion. 

. . . The bulwarks of this belief are our universities and 
research institutions, but underneath them, like a foundation 
of infinite breadth and depth, lie the numerous and varied 
educational mechanisms of which the schools are but one 
class. In other words, our culture is characterized by an over- 
ruling belief in something we call education — a kind of 
mechanism to propitiate the intent of nature in the mani- 
festation of culture. Our implicit belief that this formula, 
or method, will cause this purpose to be more happily ful- 
filled is our real religion.”^ 

Although the student is not asked to accept these defini- 
tions of education or religion, it cannot be denied that their 

1 Wissler, C-, ‘‘Man and Culture’* p. 8. 
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places in the determination of culture are closely related. 
Indeed, the origin of the two social institutions of the church 
and the school are closely associated. Education developed 
from religion, and the school from the church. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the purposes of 
education and religion are very different. The aim of the for- 
mer is to make superior adaptations and that of the latter 
to achieve superior power with which to endure the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Education stretches out into the unknown and 
seeks solutions by means of increased knowledge, whereas 
religion, it is contended, reaches up toward the unknowable 
and accepts situations on faith. 

IL Religion and Morality Distitiguished, 

Religion and morality are closely related social concepts. 
Religion is commonly defined as man’s relationship to the 
supernatural, which may be conceived as one Supreme Being, 
as a hierarchy of gods and goddesses or as innumerable 
spirits. Hence, the poet Milton, in the opening lines of that 
great religious epic, “Paradise Lost,” stated his fundamental 
aim “to reconcile the w^ays of God to man,” Morality, how- 
ever, refers to man’s ethical relationships with his fellow- 
men and to the codes of individual conduct which govern his 
social activities. The great problem of morality, therefore, 
is the reconciliation of the interests of individual members 
of the group with each other and wdth society at large. 

IIL Sin^ Crime and Vice, 

The distinction between religion and morality gives us 
the clue to the difference between sin and crime. Sin has 
been defined as a violation of the law^s of God and crime 
as a violation of the laws of man. Sin Is a religious concept, 
w^hereas crime is a civic concept. In a theocracy, or in a society 
where the church and state are not separated, sins are viewed 
as crimes and punished accordingly. 
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Vice is an offense committed by an individual against him- 
self, or his own best interests. Individual vices, however, 
may be regarded also as sins. Again, vices, such as drunken- 
ness, become crimes when the individual victim becomes a 
menace to the health and safety of others or to the welfare 
of the entire group. 

ly. Social Morality Necessitated by Group Life. 

The beginnings of a crude morality were necessitated by 
the interdependence of group life. An isolated individual 
needs no ethical code, for his conduct will help or harm none 
but himself. On the other hand, the growth and congestion 
of population call for higher and more intricate moral stand- 
ards as individual relationships become more complex. 

Again, the preservation of the group, as well as individual 
protection against other individuals, calls for the evolution 
of moral standards. Hence, there gradually grew up moral 
customs which seemed associated with social welfare. Simi- 
larly, certain types of conduct, which seemed harmful to the 
group, were frowned upon and became taboo. 

Natural selection was the final judge as to what mores, 
or moral standards, had survival value. However, Irrational 
and socially undesirable folkways often became a part of 
the mores which determined the ethical standards and 
religious customs of the group. But such a group, which had 
no vision, sooner or later perished. 

V. V aviations in Moral Standards. 

Accepted moral virtues, like sacred religious practices, 
have varied from age to age and from group to group. For- 
mal and Informal education impressed the current moral 
code and the local religious beliefs of the group on its youth. 
Immorality and heresy have been merely deviations from 
the accepted mores, which distinguished as rigidly between 
right and wrong conduct as between true and false god^^ 
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Cannibalism has been practiced by numerous savage 
groups and human sacrifice has been a religious duty among 
various peoples. Although Christian ethics teach love and 
forgiveness toward one’s enemies, vengeance is the sacied 
moral obligation of the barbarian tribesman. The youth of 
the Far East have been taught to put the duties of children 
to parents before that of husbands and wives toward each 
other. Hence, certain phases of our western culture appear 
immoral to them. 

VI. Moral Codes— Rigid and Elastic— Inira-Group 
and Inter-Group. 

Education, formal and informal, is the great social force 
which pumps the mores of the group into the blood stream 
of each succeeding generation, until its social heredity of 
institutions becomes almost as unalterable as its physical 
heredity of color and stature. It is only wdth the dawn of a 
liberal civilization that education becomes a mental exer- 
cise in evaluating, testing and comparing ethical standards, 
instead of a moral duty of passively accepting them without 
change or consideration. 

Intellectual progress has gradually made our moral stand- 
ards more rational, as w'cll as more elastic. This involves a 
widening, as well as a deepening, of the moral code. 

There were formerly two standards of moral conduct, 
one for members of the group and one for outsiders. Thus, 
Aristotle defended the institution of slavery, but taught that 
it was wrong for Greeks to enslave other Greeks. Simi- 
larly, the devout colonists in America scrupulously observed 
their moral code toward each other but they did not hesitate 
to slay the Indians and to rob them of their lands. 

VII. Standards of Morality Relative. 

Morality, then, like religion, is a social, rather than an 
individual, valuation which crystallizes into fixed institu- 
tions, and which is impressed on youthful individuals by both 
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formal and informal education* One cannot be considered 
good or bad except in the light of his own social heredity 
and his own cultural environment. Individual morality is but 
a greater or less variation from the existing standards of 
the group. 

Great moral teachers like Confucius and Socrates must 
be considered in terms of their own ages and civilizations. A 
moral conformist is he who best lives up to the ethical stand- 
ards of his group, wdiatever they may be. A great moral 
leader, ho^vever, is he who points the \Tay to broader and 
higher ethical standards. Like the Inventot wdio makes a 
superior adjustment to his physical environment, the prophet 
or preacher makes a better ethical adjustment. He shatters 
the ‘‘cake of custom” by pointing out the inadequacy of the 
old mores to meet r\ew conditions. 

VIII. Formalists and Dissenters, 

Although the moral virtues tend to crystallize, Innova- 
tions are made by dissenters within the group and by cross 
fertilization with other cultures from without the group. 

iVgainst the formalism of the dominant intellectual and 
religious classes, reformers and prophets have arisen to show 
the falseness or shallowness of the current morality or the 
accepted religion. Thus, Socrates taught a nobler code of 
ethics than the Sophists, and Christ rebuked the Pharisees 
who Insisted on the letter rather than the spirit of the law. 

Individuals in advance of their age have suffered martyr- 
dom for insisting on their right to follow the dictates of 
their own consciences, wdien their individual variations or 
interpretations came into conflict with the accepted ideas of 
religion or with the current codes of morality. It remains for 
subsequent history to decide wTether they succeeded or 
failed, and to judge whether their attempt to bring about 
an adjustment by reformation or revolution was a step 
upward or a plunge downward. Time alone can distinguish 
between such non-conformists as Roger Williams and Brig- 
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ham Young; and even subsequent generations will produce 
both hero worship by partisans and bitter criticism by oppo- 
nents. To illustrate, one need merely compare Protestant 
and Catholic histories of the Reformation* 

IX. Religious Education for Group Preservation. 

It has been contended that religion developed those social 
institutions which gav'e supernatural sanction to that code 
of conduct which was regarded as making for group longev- 
ity and which opposed an unsocial individualism. 

Primitive societies had tribal or national deities, venera- 
tion for which was instilled into the minds of their youth. 
The chief reason for this religious education was because 
of the belief that disaster awaited that group which for- 
sook Its own true gods for the false gods of other groups. 
Hence, one phase of religious education is essentially social, 
that is, it consists of the inculcation of those religious con- 
cepts and moral virtues wdiich are regarded as essential to 
group preservation and social welfare. 

X. Primitive and Modern Attempts at Adjustment. 

Modern man seeks by experimentation and research to 

understand better the forces of nature and to apply them 
more readily to his own uses. Recent technology represents 
the latest chapter in man’s mastery over nature. Popular 
education seeks to disseminate the findings of pure and 
applied science In order that the masses of people may make 
use of these superior adaptations, whether they be elec- 
tricity or sanitation. 

Primitive man, however, had an animistic approach, that 
is he viewed natural causation and physical adaptation as 
the results of good or bad spirits rather than as those of 
useful or destructive forces. He sought some formula by 
which he might appease the angry spirits of the lightning or 
some device by which the evil spirits causing a plague might 
be driven out. He found them in his religion and magic. 
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The problem of control among primitive peoples seems 
irrational to us. At least it is reasoning from false premises 
or by false inference. Again, their acquired knowledge is 
mixed with much curious folk lore. However, the social 
sanction of the folkways is so strong that after any magical 
device or religious custom becomes institutionalized, further 
questioning or testing of these accepted agencies of control 
ceases. 

Thus, the Hopi Indians engaged in important ceremonial 
dances when the corn was planted in order to propitiate the 
spirits of the harvest and to make the corn grow. The same 
object today is expressed in agricultural schools and in edu- 
cational campaigns among the farmers for more scientific 
methods of agriculture. 

XL Primitive Education — Socio-Religions, 

Among early peoples most formal education was religious 
or socio-religious. Aside from learning those practical bits 
of information and acquiring those particular industrial 
skills which enabled them to adjust themselves better to their 
respective physical environments, the theoretical education 
of most primitive peoples was chiefly a steeping in their 
folkways and mores. This folk lore explained natural forces 
in terms of spirits and social institutions in terms of legen- 
dary heroes. 

The minds of primitive men were animistic and thelr 
imaginatlon peopled woods, skies, streams and hills with 
various spirits. Natural phenomena, such as storms, winds, 
thunder and lightning represented the activities of these 
spirits instead of natural phenomena or impersonal results 
of scientific causation. 

Primitive man’s education, like his culture, was animistic. 
It consisted chiefly of the acquisition of those rites and for- 
mulae by which the good spirits might be Invoked to bring 
rain or to make the grass grow^ and by which bad spirits 
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rnight be induced not to wreck, their vengeance upon the 
group. 

XII. Religious Hierarchy and Education. 

a. Development of a Priestly Class. Among primitive 
people, religious rites or magic formulae were the cherished 
possessions of the elders or of a specialized class, who might 
be patriarchs, priests, or rulers of the group. Certain indi- 
viduals, who were supposed to have unusual powers over 
the spirits, or who alone knew the secret formulae, became 
professional medicine men and occupied a position of great 
social importance. These individuals were learned in the 
religious traditions of the group or in the arts of black magic 
or both. The ritual and the sacrifice had especial value when 
performed by them. 

The priestly class sought to keep their knowledge a sacred 
secret. Only direct descendants or a chosen few initiates 
might be admitted within their sacred ranks. Only the 
priestly class could perform certain religious rites. For the 
common people to do so would be sacrilege, for which the 
individual sinner, his family or even the entire group might 
be punished. The masses were kept in Ignorance and fear, 
while the priestly class enjoyed certain social privileges, 
popular respect and property rights. 

b. Priests as Students. The priestly class constituted 
the earliest students and philosophers. As the religious lore 
increased and as the sacrificial ceremonies became more elab- 
orate, the priestly classes were often maintained in luxuriant 
ease at public expense. In spite of social abuses which resulted 
from such a situation, it created a leisure class of wise men, 
who were given an opportunity to observe and to speculate. 
By accident or intent, cultural advances were slowly made 
which permitted superior adaptations to the physical envi- 
ronment. ^Yitness the discoveries in astronomy of the Chal- 
dean priests and their invention of the calendar. From the 
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priests and medicine men of antiquity have developed the 
scholars and professional classes of modern times. 

Education by and for the religious groups possessed secu- 
lar, as well as religious, aspects. Since medicine men were 
supposed to have power over the spirits which Impersonated 
the forces of nature, It was necessary that they study these 
natural phenomena. In this way certain fundamental Infor- 
mation was gradually acquired. Inasmuch as lay members 
of the group w^ent to their priests and medicine men for 
divination and advice concerning how and when to fish, to 
hunt, to plant and to conduct multifarious other activities 
of ordinary life, It was necessary for the wise one to demon- 
strate his peculiar powers with more accuracy than that of 
a chance guess. 

If the sacerdotal classes were to retain their Influence 
over the masses it was necessary that their advice be fairly 
sound or ambiguous, as was that of the Oracle of Delphi. 
Even the plausible explanation that the spirit which vexed 
the sick man w^as a particularly strong and malicious one was 
an admission that the medicine man’s powers were limited. 
The usual excuse for failure, namely that the magic formula 
had not been properly carried out or that invisible forces 
had been counteracting its influence, w^eakened the layman’s 
faith in the especial knowledge or power of this specialist 
in the occult. 

In order to maintain their prestige and importance, priests 
were forced to do some careful observation and to specu- 
late rather astutely concerning natural phenomena of winds, 
soils, crops, animals, health, etc. In this fashion religious 
duties led to secular activities, and early priestly lore paved 
the way for later scientific knowledge. 

c. Priests as Teachers. Among primitive peoples the 
religious group was the most important single agency of edu- 
cation and sometimes the only dispenser of formal edu- 
cation. It gave not only what information and training were 
necessary for its own functioning, but also certain knowledge 
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and skills essential to other social activities and to various 
lay groups. What were the scope and purpose of this edu- 
cation by the sacerdotal groups? 

In the first place, if the religious group was to survive, 
it was necessary that other leaders or priests be selected and 
trained for their sacred calling. If the sacerdotal office was 
not hereditary, candidates were chosen according to the tra- 
ditional method of the group. They were sometimes selected 
after a practical demonstration of their fortitude or clever- 
ness. The training and care of these novitiates then became 
one of the chief educational functions of priests. 

The total content of the theoretical knowledge of primi- 
tive people was not very great, and each priest was supposed 
to have mastered all of it. As acquired knowledge increased 
in breadth and depth, an intellectual specialization took 
place. The sacred classics or native religious lore became 
the chief content of instruction for potential priests. 

The religious group was forced not only to train recruits 
to perpetuate the priestly class, but also to educate all mem- 
bers of the group as to the importance, if not the technique, 
of their religious rites or magic arts. If their fellowmen did 
not believe in spirits, or rather in the particular spirits which 
they served, and in the power of their sacred rituals or magic 
formulae to produce the desired results, there would be, 
finally, no need for such a religious caste within the com- 
munity. 

Priests were not only religious leaders who performed the 
sacred rites, but also teachers wdio gave religious instruction. 
They generally taught that religious reverence and the pres- 
ervation of the folkways of the group -were essential to social 
welfare ; religious indifference or deviations in conduct would 
surely spell individual misfortune or group disaster, 

XIIL Institution of the Church and Social Solidarity. 

The church is the social institution of the group which is 
devoted especially to religious purposes, although it gener- 
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ally also performs important educational functions. The 
church represents essentially organized religion and fre- 
quently possesses a priestly class, a sacred literature and an 
institutionalized body of doctrines and practices. 

Primitive societies were rather homogeneous; and the 
religious, the political, the economic and the family Institu- 
tions were frequently merged. With the development of rul- 
ing and priestly classes, the state and the church appeared, 
but usually together, for the separation of church and state 
was a still later development. Hence, secular education, as 
distinct from religious and secular education combined. Is 
rather recent. 

With the development of the institution of the church, 
religious education became a powerful force making for 
social solidarity. Indeed, religion was the chief bulwark of 
the social order long before laws were written and long 
before the modern national state was organized. 

Religious conformity was regarded as essential to social 
order and group welfare. Heretics were persecuted by medi- 
eval Christendom for the same reasons as were the early 
Christians by the Roman Empire, namely for their repu- 
diation of fundamental social concepts. If education failed 
to produce a superficial like-mindedness, stronger methods 
were employed. The missionary monks, the teaching friars 
and the militant Crusaders sought by different methods to 
produce social solidarity within the group and an extension 
of their Institutions beyond their own territories. 

XIV. Church a Conservative Social I?istitution. 

Throughout the centuries of history, religion has gener- 
ally been a bulwark of the existing social order. ‘Tor God 
and Country” is an old slogan which shows how religious 
and patriotic motives have been fused in an appeal to the 
Individual to place the welfare of the group before his Indi- 
vidual safety and comfort. Although early Christian mar- 
tyrs sincerely practiced the doctrine of non-resistance, the 
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Church Militant, Protestant as well as Catholic, has often 
condoned acts of war, rather than practiced the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. Like the Crusaders of Medieval Europe, 
many modern churchmen in all countries In critical periods 
have been prone to view nationalistic conflicts as a Holy War. 

Not only in foreign, but also in domestic, affairs the church 
has reflected the influence of the dominant group. In con- 
troversial social and economic problems the church has often 
been an agency of conservatism, rather than a force for 
liberalism. In an age of political despotism it often sup- 
ported absolute monarchy and In our modern capitalistic 
society It opposes socialism and communism. 

XV. Pri?7iitive Religious Ideals and Objectives. 

Fear was the dominant motive in primitive religions, and 
personal profit was the frequent motivation to the per- 
formance of religious rites. Primitive man bargained with 
his gods or adored them with flattering words, in order that 
their supernatural powers might be enlisted on his behalf 
to accomplish his own Individual ends. At best, the priests 
of early societies implored their gods to save their chosen 
people from some Impending catastrophe. 

Finally, there evolved the nobler ideal of social service 
and humanitarianism. Formal education consisted no longer 
of the mere memorization of a magic formula to achieve an 
Individual end, or of a religious ceremony to Insure group 
success. Religious education came to include the inculcation 
of moral teachings which had evolved from crude mores to 
enlightened social ideals. A social morality rather than a 
religious conformity became the central object of education. 

XVI. Medieval and Modern Attitudes. 

Religious education formerly viewed the world as a wicked 
place, which would endure but a short while. Individual sal- 
vation was sought by an actual withdrawal from the world 
Into some monastic retreat or by the development of an 
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ascetic otherworldliness, which engendered a mental isola- 
tion from the surrounding environment of sin and sorrow. 

Poverty is a social disease which has no peculiar moral 
virtues. Insanitary and uncomfortable living conditions do 
not necessarily purify one’s soul by the discipline of suffer- 
ing. A living wage and decent standards of living are legiti- 
mate Christian objectives, from which men’s minds need not 
be deflected by occasional glimpses into the ivory palaces of 
the Promised Land. If the meek are to inherit the earth, 
the Kingdom of Heaven must be sought on this planet as 
well as elsewhere. Such is the modern attitude. 

X\1L Present Need of Social Morality . 

Group welfare and social progress are still threatened by 
an ignorant and selfish individualism. Hence, a more vital 
religion, with increased stress on moral education, must sup- 
plant a dead formalism with emphasis on creed or ritual. 
Otherwise, the church will become an Ineffective agency of 
social control, which function will be assumed more and more 
by the school or some other social Institution. 

Modern Industrial democracies differ from the former 
theocratic or dynastic absolutisms. The aim of social control 
has similarly changed from the creation of religious con- 
formity and submissive loyalty to the development of an 
enlightened social morality. New objectives of social con- 
trol, created by our recent political and industrial revolu- 
tions, are so different from former ones, that the church, 
a conservative institution, has been unable to adjust itself 
to meet these new conditions. 

The old type of religious education inculcated individual 
virtues, but It often failed to quicken the social conscience. 
This is imperatively and Immediately needed, If our modern 
dynamic civilization is to be saved from disaster or dis- 
integration. 

The new task of religious education is the development 
of a social morality instead of a doctrinal orthodoxy. Upon 
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it depends the successful functioning of our impersonal civi- 
lization. The old personal loyalty is not sufficient protection 
for society against the complex interdependence of modern 
life. Industrialization and urbanization have made our 
neighbors Innumerable but often invisible. 

Again, democracy Itself Is at stake. If our painfully 
achieved democracy Is not to degenerate into an Inefficient 
spoils system, and if our dearly purchased liberties are not 
to be usurped by autocratic dictators, an educated and alert 
citizenry is necessary. 

This problem Is not merely that of more knowledge and 
its wider diffusion, but also that of the development of cer- 
tain social ideals, attitudes and biases, which will socialize 
the conduct of individual members of society. In this impor- 
tant work, the church as well as the school has its place. 

Religious education generally has sought to teach the first 
great commandment to love God, but often it has slighted 
the second great commandment to love one's neighbor. 
Across the centuries of conflicting creeds and doctrines, there 
shines the example of tolerance and sacrifice of the Founder 
of Christianity. 

The Impersonality of our contemporary industrial civili- 
zation makes It easy to escape the duty of neighborliness 
and the apparent consequences of a lack of far-sighted sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless, the interdependence of modern life 
demands at least an intelligent cooperation, If not a devoted 
altruism. The Golden Rule is today an economic and social 
necessity. 

XVIIL Limitations of Moral Education. 

a. In Religious Schools. At the present time, there are 
many religious schools of elementary, secondary and col- 
legiate grade. Although some of them are powerful forces 
for social morality, many of them stress the Inculcation of 
a particular creed or of specific religious tenets, rather than 
the development of general social ethics. 
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Again, they frequently oppose, rather than aid, the dif- 
fusion of scientific information; sometimes they hinder 
rather than help the development of a scientific attitude of 
mind. A blind faith, instead of a reasonable belief, is often 
sought.- 

In the third place, attention Is frequently directed toward 
otherworldly interests rather than toward the great mis- 
sionary task of making this world a better place for ourselves 
and our posterity. 

The religious schools and seminaries of tomorrow will 
educate social leaders instead of learned divines. They will 
place more stress in their curricula on sociology and less on 
theology. Indeed this is already taking place in a number of 
seminaries. 

b. In the Church. The separation of church and state 
and the evolution of the public school have minimized the 
importance of religious schools. Religious instruction is now 
largely confined to the church service, the Sunday School and 
other religious or quasi-religious organizations centering 
about the church. 

During the Middle Ages one was born into the church, 
and an unchurched individual was a social outcast. The popu- 
lations of our modern cities, however, seem to prefer spend- 
ing their Sundays in recreation rather than in religious 
Instruction. It seems to be a hard fact that the number of 
people attending church services is declining, at least rela- 
tively if not absolutely. The amount of time spent in religious 
instruction is woefully small, as compared with that so con- 
sumed several generations ago. 

Not only Is the amount of time spent in religious education 
very small, but much of this teaching Is not very effective. 
But a few Sunday Schools possess trained teachers, a graded 
course of study and an organized curriculum. 

The lack of competent leadership is as true of the clergy 
as of the laity. It is no longer true that the best minds of 
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the younger generation are seeking the profession of the 
ministry as the chief means of intellectual leadership and 
social service. 

The conservatism of the church affects its educational 
work. Religion, rather than morality, seems to be its chief 
objective. This sometimes narrows down to proselyting for 
the specific creed of a particular denomination. 

XIX. Modern Ethical Standards Higher but Taught 
Less Effectively. 

Morals were formerly taught in connection with specific 
activities. At the present time, preaching and practice, or 
learning and doing, are usually divorced. Hence, much of 
our moral and civic education Is valueless. One goes to church 
on Sunday and Imbibes the high social ethics of the prophets 
of Israel or the Christ of Galilee, but his concepts of the 
fatherhood of God and of the brotherhood of man often fail 
to carry over Into the business world of Monday. Although 
primitive peoples had a lower code of morals attached to 
their religion, their teaching of whatever code of morals 
they did possess was more effective. This was because they 
were not taught In the abstract, but In connection with cer- 
tain specific social activities. 

XX. Socio-Religious Organizations. 

A brilliant exception to this generalization Is the educa- 
tional work of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, and The Welfare Council of the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish bodies, which seem to have caught a vision of 
the church of tomorrow as a great Institution for social ser- 
vice. The same is true of many allied organizations of the 
church, such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
and the various religious unions of college men and women. 
A similar emphasis on social service and peaceful living, 
rather than on creed and doctrine, also seems to have char- 
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acterized the Society of Friends, which has done pioneer ser- 
vice in many humane endeavors. 

XXI. Church as Institution of Social Control and Social 
Service. 

Religion has been a powerful agency of social control in 
times past and it may become so again in the future. More- 
ov^er, it may be transformed from a conservative force to a 
progressive one, if its full educational opportunities are 
realized. 

It must be remembered that the church has often played 
a leading part in social service and philanthropy. The mon- 
asteries of the Middle Ages were retreats for the sick, aged, 
crippled and insane, as well as for the sick of heart. Today, 
the church is doing an enormous amount of social service 
work, although much of it is unorganized and some of it is 
poorly directed. 

Throughout the centuries of w^ar and materialism the 
church has fostered the spirit of altruism and sympathy. 
Nevertheless, it has been a conservative institution of social 
control which has not readily adjusted itself to social changes. 
The present age is very dynamic, and the church must either 
adjust itself to certain changes or lose much of its potential 
usefulness. 

XXII. Social Possibilities of the JModeni Church. 

The church can take a definite stand on certain moral 
Issues which are not controversial, such as the elimination 
of prostitution, intemperance and crimes against person and 
property, ilgain, it can perform certain educational work 
m favor of international peace, better racial relationships 
and increased harmony between labor and capital. 

The church can also perform important recreational 
work. Indeed, having a church house open in the evenings 
for boys and girls to play games and to have socials will keep 
them off street corners and away from questionable dance 
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halls. Such a social program for the church will do more for 
the elimination of crime and vice than any teaching of 
abstract morals. 

Social service can be taught better by action than by pre- 
cept. The distribution of Christmas baskets to the poor is 
better than a sermon on charity. However, this annual 
philanthropy often goes to professional mendicants. Its edu- 
cational value and its social service are much smaller than 
those of such socio-religious movements as the Big Brother 
Association. Assume that each member of a men’s Bible class 
became a foster brother to some ward of the Juvenile Court 
and gave some of his leisure hours to normal association and 
pleasant recreation with him; such informal and individual 
education toward normalcy might do more to reform juve- 
nile criminals than all the large-scale reformatories in the 
United States. 

The separation of the church and state has been a funda- 
mental principle of American society from its very begin- 
ning. Hence, politics Is no more the business of the church 
than is religion a function of the state. Nevertheless, moral 
education can and should emphasize the ideas and ideals of 
good citizenship. The same may be said for important social 
and economic problems of modern life. The church cannot 
dismiss as outside Its field such challenging moral issues as 
those of the sweat shop, child labor, exploitation of women 
and dangerous trades. 

The baffled student of social problems, who sometimes 
despairs of their solution is apt to fall back on the trite 
observation that human nature cannot be changed. But 
the more profound thinker, who has penetrated more 
deeply Into sociology, knows that human nature does change 
from time to time and does differ from culture to culture. 
The student of education likewise sees changes and dif- 
ferences in the human nature of particular Individuals with 
whom he comes In contact. If human nature can be changed 
is It not the function of education to do so in the best 
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possible manner? If so, is it not likewise the function of 
religion to formulate and inculcate ever higher social ideals 
and to kindle or rekindle the sparks of hope and altruism? 

XXIII. Religion and Human Nature. 

What is loosely termed human nature comprises not only 
inherent intelligence but also acquired information, not only 
inherent aptitudes but also acquired attitudes, and not only 
inherent instincts, but also acquired biases. Hence, human 
nature is part social as well as part biologic. Consequently, 
human nature can be improved by' education just as the 
human stock can be improved by eugenics. 

In this socialization of human nature by the repression 
of selfishness and by the expression of cooperation, educa- 
tion is of vital importance. To this type of education the 
family and the church can contribute much. The educational 
function of the family was stressed in the last chapter. In 
concluding this* chapter on religious and moral education, 
it may not be amiss to suggest that improving human nature 
by the socializing influences of moral education Is similar, 
at least from a psychological point of view, to religious con-' 
version, wfliich seeks to change an individual’s ideas, to raise 
his attitudes from a lower to a higher plane and to improve 
his habits of life. 

“Accordingly, what the world needs today, if it is to 
develop a human nature of the new, cooperative type, is a 
new religion that frankly abandons the primary appeal of 
self-preservation, but appeals instead, directly and overtly, 
to the other regarding, group preserving instincts. The splen- 
did image of that ideal world which is to be, must be held 
before the convert’s gaze until his face is radiant with 
reflected light. The good of mankind must be made to shine 
at the focus of his attention until his own personal good blurs 
off into the penumbra. Religion must be set up, as the main 
business of life, the enterprise of helping to make this a 
better world to live in. 
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“Now is one of those times; we need a new philosophy of 
life, call it theology, creed or what you like, and we need it 
desperately. It must be expressed in the vocabulary of con- 
temporaneous biology, psychology and social philosophy; 
otherwise it will not-be credible. It must appropriate the dom- 
inant aspirations of the age and elevate them to the level of 
religious faith; otherwise it will not motivate. It must con- 
tribute dignity, worth and peace of mind to individual lives, 
and settle the social disorder; otherwise it will be a failure, 
for nothing less is its function. 

“What can education do for democracy? The answer 
seems to be very plain : Democracy can do nothing without 
universal liberal education! But the conviction becomes 
more and more clear with the passing years that the public 
school cannot take over the function of the church. Reli- 
gion is the great motive power for human good, and quite as 
much as democracy needs a new educational ideal does it 
also need a great religious awakening. 

“The function of the church in the present social crisis is 
to generate the new cooperative type of human nature that 
is necessary to make the new cooperative social order work. 

. . . The church must educate the public to adopt the social 
point of view. ... A second responsibility toward the pub- 
lic is to show the social significance of the traditional virtues. 
Social reasons must acquire an authority quite as categorical 
and imperious as the old supernatural sanctions. 

“From the foregoing it must be obvious that the social 
function of religion is often too narrowly conceived. True, 
it is the local church’s function to provide amusement for the 
young people, and foster a wholesome sociability for the 
community; but this is not what the church exists for pri- 
marily. Neither does the church exist primarily to rehabili- 
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tate decadent rorai communities, nor to maintain employ- 
ment bureaus and day nurseries in the cities ; although it is 
sometimes desirable for her to render those services. It is 
not even her prime function to arbitrate between labor and 
capital, although she can by no means escape responsibility 
in this important issue. These matters are all subsidiary. The 
social function of the church is to formulate and motivate 
the ideals upon which the vitality of all institutions depends, 
and Without which the lives of its people are futile. The age 
that lacks vitalizing ideals Is decadent, depressed with ennui, 
''Weltschmerz” and a growing sense of despair. Democ- 
racy Is certain to fail in such an atmosphere. But no crisis is 
appalling to a society that is transfigured by a glorious 
vision.’^- 

Su m mary. 

Education and religion are related in origin and in aim, 
but the former works mainly through the intellect and the 
latter chiefly through the emotions. Religion and morality 
also are similar, but the former concerns Itself with the rela- 
tions of man to God and the latter with the relations of man 
to man. Sin is a religious concept, but crime is a civic concern. 
Vice is an individual matter, but the growing interdependence 
of society has made it a problem of the entire group. 

Codes of morality have differed greatly from place to 
place and from time to time. Some moral codes are very 
rigid, but others are more elastic. Their fundamental aims 
are social welfare and group survival. Intra-group ethics dif- 
fer from inter-group ethics. Progress to higher moral stand- 
ards has been made by dissenters within the group and by 
the process of cross fertilization with other cultures. 

Primitive man was animistic, for he peopled the world 
about him with innumerable spirits. His religious rites 'were 
devised to invoke the help of good spirits and to appease the 
wrath of bad spirits. Magic w^as a primitive device to secure 


- Finney, R. L., ^'Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest^ pp. 274-2S6. 
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control, to promote improvement, or to avoid misfortune 
by the possession of some charm or the recitation of some 
incantation. 

The evolution of religion was accompanied by the crea- 
tion of a priestly class and by the development of the church 
as a social institution. Priests became a privileged caste, but 
they were the first students and teachers. The church also 
developed special ceremonies and elaborate rituals. Again 
a sacred literature and a body of rules and regulations grad- 
ually came into existence. 

Just as education and religion were originally associated, 
so the church and the state were formerly combined. Ameri- 
can society, however, was founded on the twin principles of 
the separation of church and state and the establishment 
of free public schools. 

The church has been a conservative institution and has 
exerted a stabilizing influence. A century or more ago, it sup- 
ported absolute monarchy and sanctioned divine right of 
kings. Today, it opposes communism. 

Although the medieval church was spiritual and other- 
worldly in its outlook, it did render important social ser- 
vices. The modern church has not adjusted its program to 
meet the demands of our present complex civilization. Its 
help is greatly needed In the development of a social moral- 
ity which is strong enough to save our Impersonal but inter- 
dependent society from disaster or disintegration. Because 
the appeal of religion is emotional, while that of education 
is Intellectual, the church can supplement as well as support 
the school In a combined attempt to socialize Individuals and 
to improve human nature. 
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Problems 

1. Trace relationships between education and religion as social insti- 
tutions in respect to (a) history, (b) aims and (c) methods. 

2. Distinguish between primitive religion and magic. 

3. Look up Spencer’s ghost theory of religion. 

4. Report in class on (a) animism, and (b) ancestor worship. 

5. (a) What educational functions have priests performed? 

(b) How well have they done them? 

6. (a) Distinguish between religion and morality. 

(b) Show their interrelationship. 

7. (a) Show the wide diflterences in moral standards among vari- 

ous culture groups. 

(b) Can you explain any of them in terms of differences in physi- 
cal environment? 

8. (a) Distinguish between inter- and intra-group morality. 

(b) Illustrate from history. 

(c) Illustrate from your own experience. 

9. (a) Show the relationship between religious teaching and the 

ideal of group survival. 

(b) Can you find illustrations in the Old Testament? 

10. (a) Show the relationship, if any, between religion and social 

solidarity, 

(b) Illustrate. 

11. (a) Look up the history and aims of the Federal Council of 

Churches. 

(b) Trace its stand on recent economic and social problems. 

12. (a) Contrast old crimes with new. 

(b) Illustrate present-day unsocial practices that are within the 
law. 

(c) What attitude has the Church taken in this matter? 

13. Would you condone or criticize the erection of a church from 
funds contributed (a) by the manufacturer of a spurious patent 
medicine, (b) by the proprietor of a chain of sweat shops, and 
(c) b}" the promoter of questionable securities? 

14. The early church held all things in common. Did their com- 
munism or their Christianity fail? Neither? Both? 
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5. “He profits most who serves best.’’ 

(a) True or false? 

(b) Good economics? 

(c) Good ethics? 

(d) Is it practical? If so, how? If not, why not? 

[6, “Acquisition according to production.” 

(a) True or false ? 

(b) Good economics? 

(c) Good ethics? 

(d) Is it practical? If so, how? If not, why not? 

(e) Compare with previous slogan. 

17. “From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need.” Criticize similarly. 

18. Prepare a brief paper or an informal talk on the history and effec- 
tiveness of the Sunday School movement. 

19. (a) Find out what you can about church attendance. What is 

the general trend? 

(b) Give reasons and suggestions. 

20. Criticize the social work of religious organizations from the point 
of view of organized charity. 

21. Compare the observance of the Sabbath (a) a century ago and 
a generation ago with that of today. 

(b) In Europe and America. 

(c) In various parts of the United States. 

22. (a) Do you favor recreation on Sunday? If so, what? If not, 

why not? 

(b) Do you favor commercialized amusements on Sunday? If 
so, what and why? If not, why not? 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements- Which do 
you prefer and why ? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefully phrase your answer- 

Trend IX. The dynamic character of industrial society, the diver- 
sity of cultural patterns in modern life, the wider diffusioji of knowl- 
edge, and the rise of the scientific attitude are tending to weaken 
authoritarian and conventional controls over hmnan conduct.^ 

(1) It is true that there has been a weakening of the conventional 
controls. This tendency is deplorable and the only hope is to 
reestablish the types of control which have proved effective in the 
past. More than this, something should be done to stop the dis- 
integrating tendencies. Too many persons are free with their 
criticisms of the stabilizing elements of society. Lawbreaking is 
too frequently condoned. The controls set up by church and home 
have been thoughtlessly rejected for so-called freedom. We must 
return to the social ideals and disciplines under which our fore- 
fathers prospered. 

Education has become increasing indifferent to social controls 
of the past. School discipline has relaxed and individual desires 
of pupils have been given free play. This laxness in the school 
program must be eliminated. More attention needs to be given 
to the inculcation of proper respect for established authorities. 

(2) In view of the strength of the factors which now operate to 
weaken traditional controls, it is improbable that efEorts to reha- 
bilitate an authoritarian morality can succeed in a democratic 
society. Reliance, therefore, must be placed upon a reflective 
morality which shapes conduct by a process of critical evaluation 
of consequences. This puts a new” responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual, but a reflective morality is not necessarily an individualis- 
tic morality. In fine, a collective planning society may be view^ed 
as a conscious effort to place a larger share of our social life on 
a reflective, ethical basis, in the sense that the group consciously 
chooses the values and ends for w’'hich it lives. The school should 

1 From “Social Change and Education,” 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Super- 
intendence, pp. 23, 24. 
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seek to develop in children the habits and attitudes which make 
a reflective morality possible. IMuch that has been counted “disci- 
pline” in the traditional school, and much that has been counted 
“freedom” in the modern school is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of such habits and attitudes. 

(3) Social sanction is probably the strongest of all controls. Such 
social sanction is rather easy to maintain where people gener- 
ally do not have the information upon which to base their own 
decisions. Where universal education prevails and the schools 
advocate that each one should think for himself, social sanctions 
which are based merely upon customs, mores, and taboos are 
bound to weaken. (Only those customs and mores which will 
stand the test of reason will control a people taught to do their 
own thinking.) 

Many of the current tenets of religion weaken in their con- 
trolling force when universal education prevails. The establish- 
ment of such religious tenets as will square with intellectual life 
is necessary in order to maintain religion as a dominantly con- 
trolling force in human conduct. Education must so emphasize 
the development of these new sanctions or “codes” which are 
consistent with intelligence as to develop ethical character strong 
enough to meet the tests of present social life. 
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Education and Social Control 


L Meaning of Social ControL 

S OCIAL control is the influence which the group as a 
whole exerts over the thoughts and actions of indi- 
viduals composing it. By means of social control the cur- 
rently accepted beliefs and institutions of a group are 
impressed on the hearts and minds of the individuals com- 
posing it. 

The customs of the past and the public opinion of the 
present are social, rather than individual, in character. So 
naturally and subconsciously does each member of society 
absorb these group attitudes that he finally regards them as 
his own. So firmly are they impressed on him that he comes 
to despise other points of view and to regard as immoral 
courses of action different from those prescribed by his own 
folkways. 

In short, social control impels individuals toward a course 
of action sanctioned by the group and restrains them from 
deeds which meet with social displeasure. 

II. Types of Social ControL 

Social control may be conscious or subconscious. Indeed, 
it is generally both, for every individual learns not only by 
precept but also by example. The folkways of most groups 
are acquired through more or less formal training by their 
priests or elders. For the most part, however, social con- 
cepts and attitudes are absorbed by the subconscious process 
of imitation through the natural associations of group life. 
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As a ConserAfig, As a Progressive Force 

The modern child is taught in school a number of do's 
and don’t's, but he learns far more outside of school in his 
own home and community. The actual contacts of life en- 
grave on his individual character the accepted social pattern 
of those attitudes and actions that his group approves. Sim- 
ilarly, he develops life-long biases and taboos against others. 

Just as social controls may be conscious or subconscious, 
just so they may be rational or irrational. The social con- 
trols of primitive peoples are steeped in ignorance and super- 
stitution. The gods must be appeased or the group will be 
destroyed. Fatiguing dances, self torture and even human 
sacrifice have been regarded by different groups as essen- 
tial to the procuring of rain or abundant crops. All indi- 
viduals of the group must cooperate in such ceremonies, and 
even the victim himself may regard his participation as 
socially necessary even if individually undesirable. 

The development of modern science has changed social 
controls from less rational to more rational forms. The 
knowdedge that many diseases are carried by germs, rather 
than created by devils, has led to such forms of social con- 
trol as sanitation, quarantine, vaccination, and the like. The 
aims, however, may be identical, namely the protection of 
the group. Again, the social compulsion on the individual 
may be just as strong. Nevertheless, more effective courses 
of action have been developed against such great scourges of 
humanity as pestilence and disease. 

Finally, social controls have shifted from negative to posi- 
tive forms. Less stress is now laid on deterrent measures 
and more on impelling moti%'es. In simple language this 
means, “Be good and socially minded” rather than, “Don’t 
be bad and anti-social.” 

The negative method of social control Is well expressed 
in the “Thou shalt not” of the Ten Commandments given 
on Mount Sinai, but the positive method of social control is 
best illustrated in the “Blessed are” of the Beautitudes pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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In the past ages the dungeon and the rack were common 
weapons of social control against criminals, non-conformists 
and extreme individualists. Today the schoolhouse and the 
playground, rather than the gibbet and the gallows, are con- 
spicuous landmarks on the social horizon. Even prisons have 
become reformatories seeking to develop socially-minded 
men and women instead of remaining mere jails designed 
to isolate and punish the unsocial. 

III. Primitive Means of Social Control, 

In spite of Rousseau’s famous eulog}' on freedom in a 
state of nature, modern anthropologists contend that primi- 
tive man was a slave to convention. He was burdened by an 
intricate mass of traditions, fettered by a most rigorous sys- 
tem of social controls, and intimidated by constant fears of 
the supernatural. Primitive society was highly organized 
into elaborate institutions to which each individual in the 
group was forced to conform. 

The chief agencies of social control among primitive 
peoples may be divided into negative forms, known as taboos, 
and positive forms, centering round ceremonies and rituals. 

a. Taboos. A taboo is a negative form of social control. 
It is a prohibition by the group against an individual’s viola- 
tion of an existing custom. The mores of a group prohibit 
such a course of action because it is considered Immoral and 
inimical to group welfare. 

“They Include such acts as have been found by experience 
to produce unwelcome results, especially in the food quest, 
in war, In health, or in increase or decrease In population. 
. . . The primitive taboos correspond to the fact that the 
life of man Is environed by perils. His food quest must be 
limited to shunning poisonous plants. His appetite must be 
restrained from excess. His physical strength and health 
must be guarded from dangers. The taboos carry on the 
accumulated wisdom of generations, which has almost 
always been purchased by pain, loss, disease, and death. 
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Other taboos contain inhibitions of what will be injurious 
to the group. The laws about the sexes, about property, 
about war, and about ghosts, have this character. They 
always include some social philosophy. They are both mys- 
tic and utilitarian, or compounded of the two.’ ^ 

The taboo is generally vested with some sort of expressed 
or implied curse. Not only may other members of the group 
punish by physical force or social ostracism any member of 
the group who breaks a taboo, but also they regard the non- 
conformist as bringing on his own head and the heads of 
other members of the group the enmity of the gods. The 
breaker of a taboo subjects himself and his group to the 
black curse of supernatural forces which can with difficulty 
be propitiated even by the most elaborate magic. 

b. Ceremonies and Rituals. Ceremony and ritual are 
positive forces of social control which serve to enforce the 
social institutions of the group. Individual members must 
adhere meticulously to the customary formalities which 
have grown up round important recurring events. Thus the 
ceremonies of primitive peoples are associated with indi- 
vidual crises such as birth, marriage or death, and social 
crises such as the ingathering of the harvest or the declaring 
of war. These are regarded as very solemn and impressive 
occasions and are generally intensified by elaborate pro- 
cedures known as rituals. 

There is the same element of mystery in primitive cere- 
monies and rituals as in primitiv^e taboos. The belief in 
supernatural forces and the practice of magic inspire aw’e 
and reverence. The performance of a given ceremony with 
its proper ritual is regarded as necessary to individual hap- 
piness. The social significance of a ceremony and its ritual 
is impressed upon the minds of both participants and observ- 
ers by certain unique features. The more solemn the cere- 
mony, the greater is the social significance of the institution 
which is involved. 


^ Sumner, W. O., ^^Folhzvays,'" pp. SO, 31. 
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As social evolution progressed, many ceremonies and 
rituals were perpetuated and elaborated. Indeed, the pur- 
pose of a ceremony was sometimes lost sight of in the mere 
mechanics of its ritual. Nevertheless, even civilized men 
have been reluctant to discard some of these social accretions 
of centuries, to such an extent have they become hallowed by 
time and fortified by belief. Although numerous ceremonies 
and rituals still exist among civilized peoples today, they 
have continued as forms or social conventions rather than 
as agencies of social control. 

Ceremonies may be classified according to the institutions 
round which they have crystallized or according to the crises 
which they celebrate. Thus there are religious, political, 
military, and judicial procedures, as well as those which cen- 
ter round adolescence, marriage, divorce, and death. The 
following are a few illustrations of typical ceremonies: 

( 1 ) Initiation Ceremonies. Initiation ceremonies are 
important among most primitive groups, as has been shown 
in Chapter III. Their purpose is to give social significance 
to the biological phenomena of adolescence. These cere- 
monies seek to emphasize the fact that the boy is now a man 
and the girl a woman. No longer does the boy associate with 
the children and women of the tribe; he is now a man and 
must perform the duties of a man and a warrior. Thus, initia- 
tion ceremonies often dramatize this changed status by a 
formal parade of the young men, out from the ranks of the 
women and children and over into those of the warriors and 
elders. Again, public tests are sometimes made of the cour- 
age and fortitude of the young men before they are per- 
mitted to assume this change of social status. Traces of initia- 
tion ceremonies of primitive peoples have continued down 
through the centuries. Two illustrations are the medieval 
ceremony of knighting and the present-day celebration of 
a young man’s coming of age. 

(2) Marriage Ceremonies. The mating of two indi- 
viduals has social significance as well as individual Impor- 
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tance. Not only does it mark a change in the social status 
of the two contracting parties, but it is of great importance 
if the group is to survive. From time immemorial, betroth- 
als, marriages and the birth of children (especially the birth 
of the first son) have been attended by important ceremonies 
and elaborate rituals. 

( 3 ) Burial Ceremonies. In practically every age the 
burial of the dead has been surrounded by a very elaborate 
ritual. The disposal of the deceased members of the group 
is made in strict conformity with existing customs. Many 
primitive peoples burned the bodies of their dead on elab- 
orate funeral pyres, while others embalmed, or at least 
buried, them in an attempt to preserve them as long as pos- 
sible. Some funeral ceremonies are comparatively simple, 
others are more elaborate. Sometimes they incorporate sing- 
ing and praying, or the making of public addresses and the 
giving of food offerings or other articles. But in all cases an 
attempt is made to honor the departed, due in part to love 
and affection for the deceased and in part to the age-old 
fear of his departed spirit. It will be recalled that Herbert 
Spencer constructed his famous ghost theory of religion 
from the custom of ancestor worship. 

(4) Religious Ceremonies. Religious ceremonies, rites 
and rituals are as universal in occurrence as they are con- 
spicuous in character. They have varied greatly from time to 
time and also among different groups in their character and 
significance ; but they are always in evidence. Religious cere- 
monies center round man’s supplication to a supernatural 
being whose aid he implores or whose wTath he feels he 
must appease. 

Even more significant among primitive peoples, and 
closely bound up with their religious rites, are the frequently 
elaborate ceremonies that surround the practice of magic. 
These rituals are performed in order that a desirable end 
may be attained or an undesirable one may be averted. 
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IV. Modern Means of Social Control. 

a. Survival of Taboos and Ceremonies. An earlier sec- 
tion of this chapter pointed out that modern means of social 
control are more rational, less repressive and more inspira- 
tional in character than primitive methods. Nevertheless, 
many taboos still persist even with the development of mod- 
ern civilization. Illustrations are the Jewish taboo against 
eating pork, and the Catholic' taboo against eating meat on 
Friday. However, social taboos are less common and less 
rigorously enforced now than formerly among the* great 
majority of people. 

It is true also that such positive methods of social control 
as ceremonies and rituals have continued among civilized 
peoples even though their primitive significance has been 
lost or forgotten. Thus, primitive peoples warded off evil 
spirits with fire and water and, by the same token, some mod- 
ern religious rituals still include the use of holy water and 
the burning of candles. Again, many religious groups regard 
marriage as a most Important religious ceremony (it is even 
regarded as a sacrament by some) rather than as a mere 
civil contract between two individuals, the social significance 
of which is the rearing of children and the economic sig- 
nificance of which pertains to the property rights of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Although taboos and ceremonies continue, in modified 
forms, among civilized peoples, they are supplemented, if 
not altogether supplanted, by public opinion and established 
laws as agencies of social control. 

b. Public Opinion. ( i ) Public Opinion and Custom 
Compared. Custom represents the hold of the past on the 
present, whereas public opinion represents the influence of 
the present upon itself. Public opinion represents a rather 
ephemeral or transient phase of the social mind, whereas 
custom represents a more permanent phase. Again, custom 
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is rather definitely formulated, whereas public opinion is less 
rigidly crystallized. 

( 2 ) Punishments of Public Opinion. The forces of pub- 
lic opinion may express themselves through social, economic, 
or even through actual physical measures. This has been well 
described In the following word-picture by Professor Ross : 

“The coarse, vital man may ignore the social stigma. The 
cultivated man may take refuge from the scorn of his neigh- 
bors in the opinion of other times and circles. But for the 
mass of men, the blame and the praise of their community 
are the very lords of life. 

“The sanctions of intercourse lie next to hand. The slight 
displeasure of one’s neighbors shows itself in coldness and 
avoidance. The offender loses the outer circle of his asso- 
ciates and misses the social consideration he is accustomed 
to. The cut direct, the open snub, the patent slight, the glanc- 
ing witticism, are in order. In graver cases, the offender must 
face such collective manifestations of feeling as the catcalls of 
the street, the taunts of the corner loafers, the hoots of the 
mob, the groans of the regiment, the hiss of the audience, 
or the stony silence of the dinner company. Moreover, the 
regular organs of the public — the pulpit, the press, the cari- 
cature, the topical song, the poster, the lampoon, the reso- 
lutions of societies and public bodies — help give vent to its 
Indignation. 

“But one can suffer in his economic intercourse as well as 
in his social intercourse . . . the instinct of an angry com- 
munity is to refuse cooperation. First to be withheld are 
neighborly offices; then “accommodations” cease; finally, 
even the cooperations of mutual benefit are refused. The 
merchant loses his customers, the clerg}TOan his parish, the 
clerk his office, the lawwer his clients, the laborer his job. 
This may go on till boycotting tradesmen refuse to sell an 
egg, a loaf or a candle to him who Is under the ban. Thus 
one by one are severed the roots that spread into the social 
soil, little by little the ligature is tightened, till communica- 
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tion ceases and the dead member drops from the social 
body. 

“Beyond the sanctions of intercourse lie the positive physi- 
cal sanctions which in all civilized societies have been handed 
over to the organs of the law. . . . Even now in new com- 
munities, ere the legal habit is formed, the occasional resort 
to egging, whipping, branding, riding on a rail, running out 
of town, tarring and feathering, or lynching reminds us that 
the General Will is anterior to law, and that the forbearing 
public opinion we have made one of the props of order is, 
as it were, the core of a stump from which slab after slab 
have been removed.”^ 

(3) Rewards of Public Opinion, The rewards of pub- 
lic opinion are as effective as its punishments, although they 
are positive rather than negative, and inspirational rather 
than repressive. 

“The gamut of regards employed by the public corre- 
sponds to its gamut of punishments. Minor acts meet recog- 
nition in unusual cordiality, in greater deference, In a more 
bountiful hospitality. If the service Is greater, the hero 
becomes the Hon of the social circle and finds haughty 
patricians vying for his company. Honorary offices and titles, 
membership in exclusive societies, the freedom of cities, are 
his. Medals and decorations, memorials and resolutions are 
showered upon him. Place is made for him, and helping 
hands lift him into a position he could not hope to attain 
competitively. In many ways, the returned veteran, the 
heroic fireman, the brave engineer, or the devoted physician 
may find felicitation. 

“The rewards of public opinion are naturally most lav- 
ishly employed when society is most in need of services that 
cannot be got with ordinary material inducements, i. e. in 
war times. While punishment or disgrace may be used to 
enforce a certain level of deed, it Is necessary to distinguish 
by praise and favor all achievements of valor or fortitude 

2 Ross, E. A., '^Social Control^ pp. 90-93. 
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rising abov'c this plane. The stimulus that a discriminating 
public can supply, by marking with due care and instant 
recognition every servdcc out of the ordinary, is incal- 
culable.”® 

(4) Public Opinion and Law Compared. Public opinion 
has the advantage of a wide range of contacts; that is, it 
touches the individual on many more points than does the 
law. Again, public opinion is more flexible and less rigid than 
is the law. It is also less mechanical in its operation. Ivlore- 
over, the law can punish only after a crime has been perpe- 
trated, whereas public opinion can anticipate unsocial con- 
duct. “Its premonitory growl is more preventive than the 
silent menace of Justice. Its influence is immediate rather 
than deliberate. Finally, it is cheap, whereas the process of 
litigation is expensive. These, then, are the merits of public 
opinion. It has a wide gamut of sanctions. It is flexible. It is 
penetrating. It is preventive. It is prompt. It is cheap.”'* 

(5) Defects of Public Opinion. Public opinion has its 
defects as well as its merits. In the first place, the sanctions 
of public opinion are not definite. Neither are its preven- 
tions, because public opinion, unlike law, cannot be codified. 
It is uncertain. Again, even though the force of public opinion 
is powerful it does not last long. “The public has a short 
wrath and a poor memory, and the offender, if he dodges 
into obscurity and waits till the gust of public indignation is 
over, often goes unpunished.”® 

Furthermore, public opinion is often split among sects, 
parties, and classes. It is this lack of unanimity that weakens 
its force, for an offender may escape by a mere change in 
his affiliations. Although regarded as a renegade by the sect 
or party or class which he has deserted, he is eagerly wel- 
comed as a convert or martyr by the new group which he 
now espouses. 

- Ibid., p. 93. 

•* Ibid., p. 95. 

Ibid., p. 96. 
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(6) Requisites of Public Opinion. If public opinion is 
to be effective as a means of enlightened social control mak- 
ing for social welfare, the group must be intelligent and edu- 
cated, otherwise public opinion tends to become a mere ^^cake 
of custom” which preserves an ignorant conservatism in 
which stagnation precludes the possibility of social progress. 

The effective operation of public opinion as an agency of 
social control and social progress requires : ( i ) a general 
improvement in intelligence and a greater diffusion of knowl- 
edge; (2) a general improvement in individual character 
by the acceptance of higher social ideals; (3) a general 
acceptance of at least a few essentials and general principles 
of right and wrong, or of the socially desirable and the 
socially undesirable; and (4) “the ascendancy of the wise,” 
that is, “there must be knots of influential men to serve as 
rallying points for public opinion.”^ 

In a future society public opinion may play the same 
important role as the chief agency of social control as cus- 
tom has in the past, or as law does in the present. The 
anarchist dreams of a stateless society in which unselfish indi- 
viduals will be controlled by the public opinion of their fel- 
lows. Without courts or policemen, they will be expected to 
live in peace and harmony with one another. Although such 
a dream may be fantastic, the student of the social sciences 
may reasonably expect that public opinion will become a still 
more important form of social control. Let us hope that it 
will constantly improve in its character and effectiveness. 

r. Law and Government. Just as 'public opinion is a 
transient phase of the social mind, so customs and the law 
are permanent phases of the social mind. Customs are wider 
in their range than is the law, which contents itself with 
specifying merely a few rights and wrongs. 

The law may be written or unwritten. Indeed, early com- 
mon law was nothing more than commonly accepted customs 
and usages. As time went on, the law assumed more definite 

6 Ibid, p. 102. 
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forms under such great lawgivers as Moses and Lycurgus. 
Finally, the laws were written down, so that unjust or fickle 
magistrates could not decide cases according to their own 
Interests or whims. Thus it came about that the Roman 
people demanded that their laws be written on plates of 
brass and hung up in public places. In this way a government 
of men was replaced by a government of laws. 

( 1 ) Merits of the Law. Law has the merit of precision. 
Contrasted with public opinion, it is clear and definite, leav- 
ing less uncertainty concerning the public will. Moreover, it 
Is more deliberate and further removed from passion and 
prejudice than Is public opinion. Its punishments are invoked 
calmly and deliberately. Although severe and powerful, it 
is lacking In emotion and wrath. Again, the law is apt to be 
enforced by those individuals who are specialists in adminis- 
tering It rather than by untrained Individuals such as the 
‘^Vigilantes.” Consequently the law tends to be fairer, more 
Impartial and less subject to arbitrary caprice. 

( 2 ) Defects of the Law. It is extremely difficult to keep 
the law abreast of current opinion. Codification and recodi- 
fication are constantly necessary as new measures are passed. 
Yet obsolete laws still remain on the statute books for gen- 
erations, and new legislation, necessitated by changing con- 
ditions, cannot be secured quickly or enforced effectively. 
There is generally a lag between the need for a law and its 
enactment, just as there Is a lag between a change in point 
of view and the repeal of a law. 

Again, a law is frequently made not in the interests of 
society as a whole, but to further special interests known as 
“lobbies” or “blocs.” Hence the possibility of “log-rolling” 
and “filibustering.” 

In the third place, the machinery of judicial administra- 
tion may be defective in procedure or personnel, or both. 
The delay and red-tape of litigation are notorious. 

Finally, law administration tends to become Inflexible as 
adjudication Is determined by earlier precedent instead of 
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by current justice. Thus the dead hand of the past lies heavily 
upon the present. This is particularly true of governments 
which have written constitutions. In Great Britain, Parlia- 
ment may easily pass and repeal legislation, but in the United 
States every new law must be subjected to the test of con- 
stitutionality according to both state and national consti- 
tutions. 

d. Other Social Institutions. All social institutions are 
agencies of social control, but their importance has varied 
from time to time and from place to place. Although the 
state is now the most conspicuous agent of social control, 
because of the present importance of government and law, 
this was not always the case. In many primitive societies the 
family was the chief institution of social control and the 
father had full authority over all its members. Even today 
the family is a more important institution of social control 
in China and other oriental lands than is the state. During 
the Middle Ages the church was the most important insti- 
tution of social control. 

(The family as an institution of education and social con- 
trol was discussed in Chapter XVIII. The relation of the 
church and religion to both social control and education was 
discussed in the previous chapter.) 

V. The Social Mind. 

The social mind is a sociological concept in the same sense 
that the vitamin is a physiological concept. The former has 
no more biological existence than the latter has physical 
existence. Both are scientific postulates or theoretical 
assumptions necessary to the explanation of certain phenom- 
ena. Neither has materiality, but both have reality in that 
their presence or absence can be detected by marked changes 
in the subject under observation. 

The social mind is created by the interactions of the minds 
of numerous individuals who may come face to face with 
each other, as in primary groups, or whose relabmnships may 
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be indirect, impersonal and distant, as in secondary groups. 
The development of modern methods of transportation and 
communication, which has increased the number of secondary 
groups, has necessarily Vv^idened the radius of the social mind. 

Social groups can be classified according to their character 
as well as according to their size. Thus, crowds and delib- 
erative assemblies are very different In their outstanding 
characteristics, the former being emotional and the latter 
rational. Nevertheless, both are primary social groups 
because their members come into actual personal contact 
with each other. 

Secondary groups likewise develop their own collective 
attitudes and Avills on matters of common interest to all Indi- 
viduals in those groups. Public opinion, which may sweep the 
country or which may seize the members of a great political 
party, can be created without face-to-face relationships and 
without direct personal contacts. 

VI. Characteristics of the Crowd. 

A mob is perhaps the lowest form of human association. 
It Is a primary social group because its members have direct 
relations with each other. 

Although individuals In a crowd come into physical con- 
tact with one another, their interests may be very dissimilar. 
The mob generally represents a rather heterogeneous group 
drawn suddenly together by a spectacular circumstance. The 
same event will probably never again draw together the 
same combination of individuals. 

The crowd is as unstable as it is heterogeneous. It dis- 
solves as rapidly as it forms. Rallying quickly round anyone 
capable of temporary leadership, or anyone willing to assume 
control, a mob generally disappears very quickly after the 
crisis which created it has passed. 

The power of suggestion is at Its height in concentrated 
groups. In a crowded theatre, for example, a giggle from a 
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single indiindiial may create roars of laughter from the 
whole audience* In the same way, the mere suggestion of a 
sob from a clever actor in a sad situation will extract hand- 
kerchiefs from the pockets of all sentimental spectators. 
Similarly the smell of smoke may suggest a conflagration to 
the audience, whose attention can be quickly diverted from 
the stage performance to their own safety. The cry of 
“Fire!” can quickly produce a panic resulting in serious loss 
of life. 

iVloreover, the credulity of a mob is almost unbelievable. 
Daniel Defoe tells us that during the terrors of the Great 
Plague in London one half-crazed Individual, pointing to a 
wdiite cloud in the sky, called it an angel robed in white and 
armed with a sword. The socially significant element in this 
story Is that the crowd which gathered instantly accepted 
that fantastic suggestion as the sober truth. Some looked at 
the clouds above them and some did not, but all saw the 
avenging Angel of Death. 

Again, the fickleness of the mob is as great as Its credulity. 
On Palm Sunday the crow’ds in the streets of Jerusalem sang 
“Hosanna in the Highest,” but a few days later the same 
mob shouted loudly, “Crucify Him, crucify Him.” Near the 
close of a World Series baseball game some years ago enthu- 
siastic spectators were about to carry off the field, on their 
shoulders, a batter who they thought had just made the win- 
ning run, when they discovered he had failed to touch sec- 
ond base. Whereupon their loud praises -were turned sud- 
denly into violent ridicule, and a police escort was necessary 
to insure the personal safety of the careless player. 

A final characteristic of a mob is the loss of individual 
responsibility which marks its members. Thus, a crowd can 
be moved to deeds of violence which would never be perpe- 
trated by isolated individuals. Witness the destruction of 
property in the celebration of a football victory by an uncon- 
trollable mob of college students who, as individual mem- 
bers, are for the most part intelligent, self-controlled young 
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men. Similarly, the introduction of a group of strike-break- 
ers into the mines or factories of a peaceful community may 
suddenly convert its Industrious, law-abiding workers Into 
a frenzied mob of brick throwers. Again, at the very sug- 
gestion of rape, and In complete absence of proof of guilt, 
Christian fathers and brothers may suddenly shake off cen- 
turies of Anglo-Saxon traditions of justice and fair-play by 
lynching the first Negro suspect who happens to cross their 
path. 

VIL Education for Social Control. 

Education Is a socializing force, but it Is also an individual- 
izing force. This paradox means that education should make 
us socially minded but that it should also increase our powers 
of free thought and independent action. Perhaps this idea 
can best be expressed as that of a group of individuals who 
think Independently but who act cooperatively. Of course, no 
individual In a society can escape the influencing contacts 
of his fellows or the moulding forces of that society as a 
whole; but he can resist becoming the abject slave of imita- 
tion or the mere creature of suggestion. 

Education Is the chief process by w^hich can be built up a 
socialized individuality strong enough to withstand the imi- 
tation of the crowd or the suggestion of the demagogue. This 
ideal, of course. Includes education in the broadest sense of 
the word, for educational Influences and devices of all sorts 
are necessary. Not only the school, but also the pulpit, the 
press, the theatre, the motion-picture and the radio are 
Involved. 

Social control can be developed chiefly by an avoidance 
of sensationalism and through a constructive program of 
sane teaching. Far better and more permanent than emo- 
tional outbursts, even when these occasionally take the form 
of a crusade for civic righteousness, are intellectual self-pos- 
session and the creation of a feeling of moral responsibility. 
Indeed, the sole hopes of democracy are a quickened social 
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conscience and an enlightened public opinion which soberly 
and intelligently discusses the pressing questions of the day. 

VIII. Deliberative Assembly Contrasted with Mob. 

The deliberative assembly represents the highest form of 
human association, just as the mob represents the lowest. 
The former makes an appeal to reason, the latter is actuated 
only by its emotions. 

In a pure democracy the deliberative assembly is com- 
posed of all citizens, as in ancient Athens or colonial New 
England; but in a representative democracy the citizens elect 
delegates to a congress or parliament, as in the United States 
and Great Britain. x\ quickened social conscience and an 
enlightened public opinion are necessary in all types of 
democracy, but perhaps more so in a representative democ- 
racy than in a pure one. Noble civic qualities are as essential 
in electors as in representativ’es, but they are as rare in elec- 
tion booths as in legislative chambers. 

A society free but incapable of self-control, may commit 
the excesses of a Reign of Terror. On the other hand, a 
society policed by the iron hand of autocracy has its Bastille 
or its Siberia. In order to counteract or prevent such evils, 
socialized education has as its aim the development of a 
group capable of controlling itself in peace, liberty and jus- 
tice. This, indeed, is the chief problem of social control, and 
it is best expressed in a democratic and deliberative assembly. 

The ideal form of social control is, of course, the collec- 
tiv'c mind or group influence, uncolored by the flash of sug- 
gestion and undimmed by the blindness of imitation. It is 
intelligently cognizant of that course of action which is best 
suited to group welfare. 

Sutnmary. 

The concluding part of this text is devoted to a discussion 
of education in relation to social control and social progress. 
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The first of these two allied problems can be viewed as one 
of social statics, and the latter as one of social dynamics. 

Social control may be defined as the influence which the 
group exerts over the thoughts and actions of the individuals 
composing it. Social control stamps the mould of current cul- 
ture on the consciousness, the conscience and the conduct of 
its members. Social control may be rational or irrational in 
its methods, autocratic or democratic in its controls, and 
positive or negative in its actions. All social institutions are 
agencies of social control. 

Among primitive peoples the most important forms of 
social control are their numerous taboos and their various 
ceremonies, most of which have accompanying rituals. 
Among modern peoples, public opinion as a social control 
plays a more important part. It Is more transient and flex- 
ible than are customs. Again, customs are supplemented, but 
never supplanted, by written laws. As an agency of social 
control, public opinion possesses some advantages over the 
law, but It also has some serious disadvantages. 

The social mind is the product of the interactions of 
numerous Individual minds within either a primary or a sec- 
ondary group. It is the result of suggestion and imitation, 
of invention and improvement. Mob psychology is the low- 
est form of social mind, while its highest form is to be found 
in the democratic, deliberative assembly. Finally, education, 
both formal and Informal, practical and theoretical, Is the 
chief agency for increasing and Improving social control. 
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Problems 

1. Contrast the social mind of primary groups with that of sec- 
ondary groups. 

2. (a) What are some of the outstanding characteristics of mob 

psychology ? 

(b) Contrast with a deliberative assembly. 

3. (a) What are some preventive and protective devices against the 

mob mind? 

(b) How can the schools help? 

4. Show the relation of mob psychology" to the 'war spirit. Suggest 
remedies. 

5. What do you understand by social control? 

6. Outline types of social control. Distinguish between desirable 
and undesirable controls. 

7. Show the purpose, types and effectiveness of primitive taboos. 

8. Show how ceremonies and rituals were used as positive methods 
of social control. 

9. Trace the evolution of a particular ceremony and its ritual. Show 
its relation to society and a particular social institution. Show 
how the original purpose has been lost or obscured. 

10. Contrast custom, public opinion and law as methods of social 
control. Give merits and defects. 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefully phrase your answer. 

Trend III, The increasing amount of specialization and division 
of processes has increased the interdependence among individuals, 
communities, and nations, and is resulting in an increase of coopera- 
tive action} 

(1) There is greater interdependence in the world today but the 
resulting cooperation exists only because it pays economically. 
Where self-seeking practises are more profitable, cooperation 
quickly declines. We are unwise to look upon the present increase 
in cooperation as indicative of a desire on the part of humans 
for an increase in cooperative action in political, cultural, and 
other social fields. Individuals and nations are fulfilling their 
highest destiny when they maintain the maximum of independence 
and self-reliance. 

Education should develop individuals who can “stand upon 
their own feet.” Life should be looked upon as a highly com- 
petitive affair with cooperative efforts only as passing interludes 
in which strength is gained for further competition. The school 
curriculum should glorify “self-made men” for they have been 
the spearheads for social progress. Schools should teach national- 
ism and avoid teaching the futile ideal of internationalism. 

(2) For better or for worse, power-machinery has built a closely 
integrated, interdependent society. It is also apparent that many 
of the advantages of the new technology can be secured only to 
the extent that we accept this fact of interdependence and sub- 
stitute conscious, cooperative action for the w^ays of rugged indi- 
vidualism, to which we as a people have been accustomed. 

In view of the collective nature of industrial society, the 
schools should educate for a new individual. Each child should 
be led to understand and feel that his personal well-being is 

1 From “Social Change and Education,’’ 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Super- 
intendence, pp. 16, 17, 
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dependent upon the welfare of society. Through varied experi- 
ences in the life of the school he should acquire the consciousness 
that his own highest development can be attained only through 
a society organized on the principle of cooperation, not of conflict. 

(3) The individual, the family, the community are becoming more 
and more dependent for their necessities upon other individuals, 
other families, other communities. The virtue of rugged indi- 
vidualism which was chiefly responsible in former days for one’s 
possessing the good things of life must be redefined now in terms 
of group needs. Competition must be based on practises not 
inconsistent with the common good if indeed it must not yield 
altogether to cooperation. This change calls for controlling and 
redirecting some of the most basic impulses and attitudes in 
human nature. 

Education must depend less upon the competitive spirit among 
individuals, but place more stress upon group achievement, team- 
work, mutual helpfulness, and cooperation. 
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Chapter XXIII 


Education and Social Progress 


L Nature of Progress, 

T he pessimist may despair of progress and the optimist 
may possess a complacent belief in its existence, but the 
student of social science prefers first to raise the question as 
to what Is meant by that term. 

Progress may be defined as conscious and purposive social 
change in the form of active adaptation and in the direction 
of a social ideal. It implies a superior adjustment to the 
physical environment and an improvement in social insti- 
tutions. 

Such a definition, however, means very little, for social 
ideals are subjective and relative. They have differed from 
place to place and they have changed from time to time. 

The relative nature of social Ideals obscures progress, for 
a social ideal, such as democracy, prosperity or justice, may 
advance more rapidly than social development In that direc- 
tion. Moreover, social ideals change so rapidly that motion 
in a circle instead of progress In a straight line may be the 
result. Hence, it is difficult, if not impossible, to define 
progress. 

II. Progress and Evolution, 

The physical sciences record changes In matter and force, 
the biological sciences have demonstrated organic evolution 
through natural selection, but only human society has the 
possibility of social progress. 

The concept progress differs from evolution as well as 
from mere change. Progress is purposive and conscious, but 
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evolution is not. Progress represents active adaptation, 
whereas evolution is merely passive adaptation through 
natural selection. Human intelligence, having evolved in the 
process of biologic evolution, becomes itself an active factor 
in further change. 

Man differs from the lower animals by taking thought 
unto himself as to the means of his own improvement. His 
actions are less instinctive and more rational. Moreover, 
man acts on the environment, in addition to being acted upon 
by it. Thus, primitive man sought an escape from the cold 
of the glacial epoch by building caves and by his discovery 
of fire. But the lower animals either survived or perished 
according to their fitness to the new environment. Thus, the 
glacial age gave a selective value to the long haired animals. 
The wooly rhinoceros evolved by this slow process of natural 
selection. But the cave man progressed by his inventive 
genius. His superior intelligence enabled him to trap the 
faster and stronger animals and to warm himself in their 
fur instead of growing his own. 

III. Criteria of Progress. 

A dynamic society is not necessarily a progressive society. 
Although change is apparent, it may not result in greater 
social welfare. Standards of group well-being beyond the 
mere test of survival are difficult to determine. The accepted 
criteria of progress have differed from age to age and from 
group to group. They are subjective rather than objective, 
relative rather than absolute, and ephemeral rather than 
permanent. When the discussion of progress broadens out 
into more than mere active adaptation to the physical 
environment, tests of social progress become very difficult. 

We shall quote two representative statements of the cri- 
teria of progress from many such formulations. The first 
is that of an educator and the second that of a sociologist. 

‘‘There are very few criteria of progress that would be 
universally accepted over the w^hole world, but we In this 
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country have come to approve certain basic principles over 
against which we measure achievement. 

“Some of the principles are accepted by such compelling 
majorities that they seem to most of us almost axiomatic. 
Among these are the following: 

1. The lessening of fatalities from disease and from 
famine. 

2. Increase of wealth and the more equal distribution of 
economic blessings. 

3. More extended and widespread education. 

4. Increase of Intelligent democracy In governmental and 
social affairs. 

5. The extension of cultural opportunities, such as ready 
access to good books, music and pictures.”^ 

“By grouping these several concrete tests we reach a 
number of well marked indices of progress, industrial, edu- 
cational, humanitarian, institutional. Or, expressing these 
ideas in somewhat less highly generalized form, we find a 
higher level of material wants and means of satisfying them; 
an expansion of the numbers of men, their energies and their 
contacts; greater emphasis upon intellectual gains; there- 
fore, wider concepts of truth, greater liberty, greater order, 
and finally solidarity; for we are freest when love and intel- 
ligence constrain us to identify ourselves with our fellows. 
The humanitarian gain should express itself In the growing 
sentiment against war and slavery, in the conservation of 
Infant and adult life, prevention of such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, and typhoid; in the desuetude of corporal 
and capital punishments; in fact, In the radical change of 
front in our whole penal machinery from retribution and 
terror to reformation and prevention. Institutional prog- 
ress seems to be indicated by a general trend from force to 
rational persuasion. You may trace this movement in gov- 
ernment, In education, in religion, and in the family. Indus- 

1 Feters, C. C., “Foundations of Educational Socioloffy" Rev. Ed., 1930, 
p. 389. 
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trial pi'ogress should mean more real needs of more people 
more adequately satisfied, with a surplus for further develop- 
ment. Educational progress should mean generalizing social 
achiev’ement, increasing self-control, and decreasing social 
control by repression.”' 

Although most of these criteria of progress would gen- 
erally be affirmed in the United States, they are not envis- 
ioned today in India or Bolivia. Again, they were not known 
or accepted ideals in the Athens of Pericles, the Italy of 
Savonarola or the America of Washington. Moreover, a 
century from now these criteria of progress will be reworked 
by our own descendants. The student may see the changing 
character of standards of group welfare by reviewing 
Utopias from Plato’s “Republic” to H. G. Wells New 
Worlds for Old.” 

Social ideals, from which are derived our criteria of prog- 
ress, are not fixed and absolute, but changing and relative. 
If society is truly progressive, our ideals of social progress 
must advance at the same time that we are progressing 
toward former ideals. Indeed, progress is motivated by a 
sublime discontent with present standards as well as with 
present conditions. Hence, the dilemma of progress. On the 
one hand, the existence of progress cannot be determined 
without certain well defined and fairly constant tests of 
social welfare, and on the other hand, a progressive society 
must have advancing ideals of social welfare, which are too 
expansive to permit accurate measurement and comparison. 

IV. Irregularity of Progress. 

Assuming that there is progress, it Is evident that its direc- 
tion changes and its rate varies. Relatively dynamic periods 
are succeeded by relatively static periods; and periods of 
progression are followed by periods of retrogression. Hence, 
it has been said that the course of progress Is that of a spiral, 
not that of a straight line. 

2 Todd, A. J., ''Theories of Social Progress^* pp. 118, 119. 
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To change the figure of speech, the pathway of progress 
is like the ascent of a mountain. A sharp upward climb is 
followed by a wide level plateau, then perhaps by a gradual 
ascent. There may be temporary descents to lower levels 
and occasional drops into isolated gorges from which it is 
difficult to emerge. Finally, there is considerable aimless 
wandering, during which the goals of the ascent are lost, 
obscured or abandoned. 

A student of history knows that there are golden, silver, 
and dark ages, periods of achievement, imitation, and deca- 
dence, bursts of idealism and slumps of cynicism. Revolu- 
tions in ideas and institutions are succeeded by periods of 
reaction and counter revolution. A period of great change, 
such as that of the later Roman Empire, is followed by a 
long period of slow fusion and assimilation. Sometimes insti- 
tutions crystallize so firmly that progress must take place 
by forces from without rather than from wdthin, that is by 
either peaceful or military contact with a foreign culture. 
Illustrations are Chinese and Japanese civilizations before 
and after advent of Europeans and Americans. 

V. Methods of Progress. 

There are as many methods of social progress as there 
are interpretations of progress. Professor Todd divides the 
prophets of progress into the materialistic (including advo- 
cates of climate, wealth, invention, technique of production 
and trade, division of labor) ; biologic (champions of race 
selection, war, eugenics, populatlon-grow^th) ; institutional 
(property, the family, government, law, public opinion, 
language, religion) ; ideological (intellect, ideals, aesthetic 
sentiments, literature).^ 

The following classification is similar but simpler. 
Aside from the mere determinists or evolutionists, there 
are three general approaches to the problem of progress — 


3 Ibid. 
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(i) through physical heredity, (2) through environment, 
both physical and social, and (3) through education. 

The biological method of .progress stresses eugenic 
reforms for the elimination of the feebleminded and degen- 
erate stocks in our population. 

Xhe environmental method of progress represents con- 
scious social adjustment. It has many different phases, for 
our environment is both physical and social. On the one 
hand, improvements in the physical or geographic environ- 
ment are suggested, and on the other hand, changes in our 
social institutions are implied. In the latter case, the modi- 
fication of our social, rather than biologic heredity is 
involved. 

The educational method of social progress completes the 
triangle. Education conditions the other methods of social 
progress and, it, in turn, is conditioned by them. Thus, edu- 
cational work is necessary before public opinion will sanction 
even conservative eugenic reforms or a modification of cer- 
tain cherished social institutions. On the other hand, the 
quality of our population and the nature of our social Institu- 
tions influence the character of our education. 

VL Biologic and Social Forces, 

Biological evolution produces unconsciously a favorable 
adaptation by the process of natural selection. Weak indi- 
viduals or those varieties which are poorly adapted to a par- 
ticular environment are eliminated In the struggle for exist- 
ence. Only the strongest or the fittest survive to reproduce 
their kind. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, social institutions, like 
biological organisms, compete with each other. Thus, polyg- 
amy competes with monogamy and autocracy with democ- 
racy. In the long run, those institutions triumph which are 
best suited to the conditions In which they flourish. However, 
a social group may attach to itself an institution which weak- 
ens it in competition with other groups or which causes Its 
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ultimate destruction. The force of social heredity preserves 
the character of a civilization from generation to generation 
by passing on its social institutions, just as the force of physi- 
cal heredity preserves the physical characteristics of its 
members. 

Our social heredity is acquired by education in its broad- 
est sense, but our physical heredity .is inherent in the germ 
cells. Although our social heredity Is difficult to change, and 
although antiquated social institutions outlive their useful- 
ness, social .progress is far more rapid than biological 
evolution. 

VIL Obstacles to Progress. 

a. Physical Heredity. Instincts. Progress Is opposed 
by forces within our physical heredity which resist changes. 
Biological evolution has left us with certain definite instincts 
or general tendencies which once possessed survival value. 

Before the dawn of human reason individual conduct was 
motivated largely by instincts, that is, those inherited ten- 
dencies possessed by all members of the same species. As we 
ascend the scale of biological organisms Instincts become less 
specific and more modifiable. Nevertheless, man still retains 
certain inherent biological traits which render difficult 
changes in individual conduct and attitudes. 

On the other hand, inherent traits may be regarded as 
important conserving forces, which prevent the race from 
losing those great gains of the inconceivably long period of 
biologic evolution, which might otherwise be sacrificed to 
the ephemeral demands of temporary social progress. Thus, 
the sex Instinct has persisted in spite of waves of asceticism 
which have characterized different periods of history. 

b. Social Heredity. Institutions. What instincts are 
to our physical heredity, institutions are to our social hered- 
ity. Although acquired rather than inherent, individuals 
cling tenaciously to those fundamental social institutions to 
which they have grown accustomed. Changes are resisted by 
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passive inertia or by active opposition. This has been dis- 
cussed at length in previous chapters. 

Educational aims and methods are no exception to the 
general process of institutionalization. A certain body of 
subject matter becomes regarded as the truth, and resistance 
to change makes difficult further intellectual progress. A 
certain body of acejuired knowledge, be it religious or pro- 
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fane, vocational or cultural, becomes accepted as the insti- 
tutionalized curriculum. Finally, changes in methods of 
teaching and In the organization of schools are as difficult 
to achieve as a new subject of Instruction is slow to win 
recognition. 

Education is probably no more progressive or conserva- 
tive than other social institutions. Dynamic societies are 
characterized by changing educational Institutions as well as 
by other social changes. On the other hand, static civiliza- 
tions are characterized by an Institutionalizing of educa- 
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tional content, methods and agencies, as well as by a rigid 
inflexibility of other social institutions. 

VIII. Human Nature and Social Heredity, 

a. Human Nature, The impossibility of social progress 
has sometimes been argued from the postulate of the immu- 
tability of human nature. Thus, it has been contended that 
war, vice, crime and poverty will continue to exist in spite 
of all attempts at social reform. The problem is regarded 
not as one capable of modification through a changed social 
attitude or altered social institutions, but as one of an unre- 
generate human nature. At the roots of many social prob- 
lems are certain fundamental frailties of human nature 
which cannot be eradicated by education. If this position is 
correct, a discussion of social progress through education 
is futile. Although some of this ground has already been 
worked over, a brief restatement of certain conclusions may 
be helpful. 

Human nature is not a scientific term, for It means dif- 
ferent things to different people. In any event, what is com- 
monly understood by human nature includes elements which 
are both inherent and acquired. Even a superficial analysis 
will show that many things which are often loosely regarded 
as parts of an Inherent human nature are, in reality, more 
matters of social heredity or social environment than of 
physical heredity. Note the popular explanation of shift- 
lessness, selfishness, and pugnacity, as problems of an inher- 
ent human nature, depraved and unresponsive to all educa- 
tional reform. 

Although the importance of physical heredity is not dis- 
counted by modern sociologists, their investigations have 
made them less apprehensive of the fabled monster “human 
nature,” which was formerly regarded as standing eternally 
In the pathway to the Golden Fleece of social progress. The 
problem of social progress Is only in part a biological one 
of a natural or artificial selection of social Individuals. It is 
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largely an educational problem of an improvement in our 
social heredity, a constant revaluation of our social institu- 
tions, and a better training of individuals for group life. 

b. Social Self. Individual character is as much acquired 
as it is inherent — perhaps more so. But when it has once 
crystallized into habits of conduct and attitudes of mind, 
they are almost as difficult of change as physical heredity. 

Moreover, our social heredity, subconsciously imbibed, 
comes to be regarded as our individual possession and 
achievement. But codes of etiquette, standards of right and 
WTong, ideas of beauty, truth and justice are really not our 
own but those of the groups into which we have been born. 

This all pervasive social heredity is what is known as the 
social self, namely that an individual is but a social variant, 
and that the individual mind is but' a refraction of the social 
mind. Hence, the continuity and cumulative character of 
intellectual history. Emerson describes it as follows in his 
Essay on History. 

“I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar's hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain,” 

IX. Education as a Conservative Force. 

Although education should be a pow^erful force for inno- 
vation and social progress, it has often been used chiefly as 
an institution for the preservation and transmission of the 
social heredity of the group. Instead of striving to increase 
and to improve the content of acquired knowledge, it has 
often sought merely to define more exactly and to limit more 
strictly the accepted body of truth. Instead of injecting the 
leaven of intellectual curiosity, institutionalized education 
has been engrossed in baking the “cake of custom” into even 
more rigid moulds. The preservation of the old, rather than 
the discovery of the new has been its chief aim. The devout 
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reaffirmation of accepted knowledge, rather than its relent- 
less testing, has often been its dominant method. 

The school has caught its inspiration from the achieve- 
ments of the past, rather than from the needs of the present 
or the possibilities of the future. The result has been the 
production of conformists instead of innovators. Scholars, 
learned in the lore of the past, have despised, and even per- 
secuted, unorthodox thinkers with alert but unshackled 
minds. In such static societies, the pathway of the educational 
heretic has been that of intellectual martyrdom. 

Intellectual inertia still lingers and the vested Interests 
still lurk In modern educational systems. We are quick to 
scrap obsolete machinery, but ancient traditions and dis- 
proven ideas are cherished the more dearly by ‘^Tories” and 
“fundamentalists.” It has repeatedly been pointed out in 
this text that formalism in education dies hard. Dogmatists 
insist on instilling into the minds of youth the ideas and atti- 
tudes of a former period. Although the past may be made 
to live, the present Is dead. 

Professor James Harvey Robinson in “The Mind in the 
Making” sounded a clarion call for the progressive type of 
education, which is essentially a constant revaluating and a 
continuous retesting of accepted truth. The aim of this mod- 
ern type of education, on which progress is contingent, is to 
train our boys and girls to think for themselves, rather than 
merely to memorize what may constitute the knowdedge of 
our day. But pedagogical Mr. Gradgrinds, as well as edu- 
cational Bourbons, are hardy perennials, w^ho continue to 
reiterate or tacitly assume that education is merely the instil- 
ling of facts into the students. 

Such an educational edifice is, in truth, a house built on 
the sands. The intellectual history of the world has demon- 
strated that the hardest of facts do change. What we now 
consider obvious truth and correct explanations of physical 
and social phenomena may be shown by our descendants to 
be ridiculous assumptions or unscientific interpretations. 
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The intellectual revolution of early modern times was neces- 
sary before the popular mind abandoned the obvious “fact” 
that the earth was flat and that the sun moved. Witness the 
more recent change in attitude toward causes of diseases and 
methods of treating them. 

X. Education as a Progressive Force. 

Kducation thus may be a progressive as well as a conserva- 
tive force. Although in static societies education ceases to 
function as an agent of active adaptation, in dynamic soci- 
eties it may induce intellectual and social progress. Indeed, 
modern sociologists regard education in its broadest sense 
as the chief means of social progress. 

“To an extent characteristic of no other institution, save 
the state itself, the school has power to modify the social 
order.”* 

Education is “the chief means to which society must look 
for all substantial social progress.”** 

Social progress by education is conditioned by progressive 
education. In other Avords, the relation between education 
and ciAulization is functional, that is, each affects the other. 
Social progress makes for intellectual development and edu- 
cational improvement. On the other hand, educational 
improvement and intellectual advances make for social 
progress. 

XL Social Tests of Education. 

“Education then is both static and dynamic; in one age 
conservatme, in another radical and progressive. What 
determines whether It Is merely the handmaiden of a pre- 
vailing system of production or religious thinking, or 
whether it is the destroyer of superstition and special privi- 
lege? It is largely a question, first, of content and method of 

Dewey, J., ‘‘Moral Principles in EdneationP Introduction : “‘Education 
as a Public Business,” p. v. 

^ Eliwood, C. A., “Sociology and Modern Social Problems P P. 359. 
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instruction; second, of incidence, i. e., whether it is universal 
or the privilege of certain classes; third, of control, i. e. by 
whom administered.”® 

Thus, Professor Todd establishes three tests of education 
for social progress. 

It would seem that if the content of education is regarded 
as something fixed and sacrosanct, whether it be primitive 
folkways or modern academic culture, Latin classics or 
Chinese classics, education functions as a conservative 
instead of a progressive force. If the method of education 
is merely the memorization of a magic formula or a printed 
page and the passive acquisition of the traditional rule of 
thumb or the accepted code of conduct, such an educational 
process merely impresses on each youth the social stamp of 
the particular group to which he belongs. It will produce 
learned men but not original thinkers, conformists but not 
innovators. Social progress Is Impossible under such static 
conditions. 

If education is not democratic and is not given to all who 
are capable of receiving it, the result will be a social system 
of castes or classes. Thus, social progress is conditioned not 
only by Intellectual advances but also by educational pene- 
tration, that is, not only by the growth of acquired knowl- 
edge and the increase of rational thinking, but also by their 
wider dissemination among the masses of people. Professor 
Lester Frank Ward has written brilliantly and at consider- 
able length on the necessity for the democratization of 
knowledge as a means of social progress. Active social adap- 
tation requires the Intelligent cooperation and the rational 
motivation of all normal members of society. If intelligence 
is widely distributed throughout our population, only the 
democratization of education will make for broad social 
progress. 

Educational progress In the past has been impeded by the 
monopolization by a few of the acquired knowledge of the 

c Todd, A. J., ‘‘Theories of Social Progress” pp- 514, 515. 
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group. In different ages and with different groups, this edu- 
cational hierarchy has been that of the medicine men, the 
priests, the guildsmen and the academicians. Xhe dominant 
intellectual class impressed its educational stamp on the 
entire group. When the church was in control of education, 
theological dogma held undisputed intellectual sway. Today, 
radical critics of our public school systems complain that 
they are under capitalistic control; and they regard voca- 
tional education as a means of providing efficient but obe- 
dient workers for industry. 

XII. Socialized Education. 

If education is to contribute to social progress, it is evi- 
dent that such education must be progressive and social. Pro- 
fessor Todd sketches as follows his concept of social educa- 
tion in a progressive society. 

“Hence it is evident that If we are to find in education the 
means to social improvement we must qualify the loose gen- 
eral meaning of the term, we must specify some particular 
and definite type of education. To cut the matter short, social 
education is the means by which change may become prog- 
ress, and material achievement may be turned Into Improve- 
ment. It alone can supply that moral element which Is the 
essence of true progress. It can turn exploitation into ser- 
vice, and capitalize achievement for the general weal instead 
of for personal aggrandizement. Freeing of the individual 
may be taken as the index of world progress in the past. 
Man has come from status to contract, from no rights to 
nominally full and equal rights. It still remains for him to 
free himself from himself, so that he will voluntarily bind 
himself to the wheel of life, instead of being bound by some 
exterior constraint. Definite, purposive, social education is 
the most potent means in our hands for developing this spirit 
of self-dedication to the commonwealth. Social education 
offers the tools by which an articulate social philosophy may 
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express itself in the conquest of a rational future for 
humanity. 

“Social education is evidently not socialism nor socialis- 
tic education. Nor is it merely universal education; nor state 
or governmental schools ; nor a combination of universal and 
state education as Ward thought. Nor is it simply secular. 
Neither is it synonymous with a sociological curriculum, nor 
with economic or industrial training; nor with ‘cultural’ or 
‘practical’ education; nor with school subjects (for no one 
subject is inherently any more ‘social’ than any other) ; nor 
for that matter with any sort of mere learning, as such. Nor 
is It tantamount to ethical culture, unless we mean social 
morality or conduct in its widest sense. Likewise it is not to be 
confused with ideas of equalizing property or standardiza- 
tion of desires. On the other hand, it does Involve recognition 
that the individual is ineluctably social; that social malad- 
justment hinders Individual development; that therefore 
social education must aim to prevent social waste and to 
develop social capital in men and goods. Moreover, it means 
that its business Is to create a favorable atmosphere rather 
than precise solutions of social problems, to create in all of 
us social Intelligence, power, efficiency, and interests. It 
recognizes the school as a definite field of social relation- 
ships, where social tools are forged for future social situa- 
tions, an institution which, however, scarcely so much fits for 
society as really is society — a cooperative and democratic 
society. In short, social education means conscious and defi- 
nite training through and for certain specific types of social 
relationship. Social education for social progress, then, 
would use as means and ends those types of social value and 
relationship which appear most likely to contribute to prog- 
ress. Rightly conceived, it is a highly conscious instrument 
for selecting contribntive rather than adaptive or dependent 
social types. Hence It must be universal and stand for gen- 
eralizing opportunity, for distributing the products of 
human achievement In material goods and knowledge, and 
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for a friendly, voluntary type of association in place of a 
coercive, exploitative relationship. In a zvord, social edu- 
cation aims to create social solidarity by means of a social 
type marked by sei'vice rather than exploitation, 

XIIL Social Necessity of New Attitude, 

It would seem that man has found it less difficult to 
improve his physical environment than to modify his social 
organization. In other words, It has been easier to bridge 
rivers and to tunnel mountains than to elevate our habits of 
thought. Time and space have been conquered by modern 
inventions in the fields of transportation and communication, 
but man has not achieved a similar conquest of himself by 
making commensurate progress in the gentle art of living 
with his fellows. Man, the inventor of the machine, is still 
the creature of outworn social institutions and the*slav^e of 
unsocial attitudes in an age of interdependence. 

One of the most serious problems of our present mate- 
rialistic civilization Is the failure of social reorganization to 
keep pace with scientific discoveries and technical inventions. 
It is illustrated by the destructiveness of modern instruments 
of warfare. “Two thousand years of saying mass have got 
as far as poison gas.’^ If modern civilization is not to perish 
by weapons of its own manufacture or by a Frankenstein of 
its own brain, a social attitude of consideration for others 
must be injected into the veins of our youth by an effective 
educational program of tremendous power, rather than by 
a little spraying on the part of the civics teacher In school. 
In truth, this is the riddle of the sphinx, not to solve which 
means extermination or decadence. 

Another illustration is our inability to control production, 
to improve distribution and to achieve a planned economy. 
The great depression since 1929 has been termed a paradox 
of plenty — great agricultural surpluses and bread lines, 
unused plant capacity and ragged multitudes, in short prog- 

Ibid., pp. 518, 521, 522. 
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ress and poverty. Material prosperity was achieved at the 
sacrifice of economic security and other social values. The 
industrial recovery program of President Roosevelt 
attempted to substitute a quasi-socialized economy for the 
rugged individualism of President Hoover. Its educational 
implications are enormous. 

Out of the fires of a world war and its aftermath in a 
world depression, may not a new social consciousness arise, 
phoenix-like, from its own ashes? If civilization is ever to 
mount up on wings like the eagle, or even to walk and not 
faint, it will be because of a revitalized program of education. 

XIV. Educational Implications of Recent Social 
Changes. 

Modern civilization is characterized by numerous and 
rapid changes. Whereas our biologic heredity is rather per- 
manent, our social heredity is more plastic; the former is 
inherent but the latter is acquired. Whereas our geographi- 
cal environment is relatively fixed, our social organization 
is one of constant flux. Although social institutions tend to 
resist sudden changes, technological changes of tremendous 
importance have been especially numerous and rapid during 
the past few decades. 

A committee of eminent social scientists made a thor- 
ough investigation of recent social changes and published 
their findings in 1933. They discovered a number of impor- 
tant social trends, which, If long continued, would alter 
greatly the character of contemporary civilization. Although 
many of these changes w^ere apparent, even to the untrained 
observer, this group of experts sought to abandon all pre- 
conceived biases and to take nothing for granted. They 
strove to find out objectively from the best possible original 
sources what recent or contemporary social forces were actu- 
ally at work, and, wherever and whenever possible, to mea- 
sure the amount, the degree and the rate of social change by 
the most approved methods and through the latest statistical 
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devices. Their findings, referred to often before in this book, 
were published in 1933 in two volumes entitled ‘‘Recent 
Social Trends.” 

Possessed of the factual findings of this committee of 
social scientists and motivated by current interest in social 
and economic planning, engendered by the ravages of the 
depression and the confusion of the reconstruction period, 
a committee of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association sought to discover what 
were the educational Implications of recent social changes 
and what were the possibilities of social progress through 
a reorientation of educational aims and through a reorgani- 
zation of educational methods and materials. The findings 
and recommendations of these schoolmen were published as 
the Thirteenth Year Book (1935) of the Department of 
Superintendence under the title “Social Change and Edu- 
cation.” References have been made before to this Impor- 
tant piece of work and the quotation problems placed at the 
ends of certain previous chapters have been taken from it. 

The Committee of the Department of Superintendence 
reported at the 1935 meeting of that organization that the 
following social trends seemed to have especial social sig- 
nificance and particular educational Importance. 

1. “Mechanical inventions make possible increased time 
freed from the production of goods and services required 
for the maintenance of a given standard of living. 

2. “Society Is today characterized by serious strains due 
to the failure of many of our institutional forms and prac- 
tises to keep pace with the recent rapid rate of industrial 
change. 

3. “The Increasing amount of specialization and division 
of processes has Increased the Interdependence among indi- 
viduals, communities, and nations, and is resulting in an 
increase of cooperative action. 

4. “The growing complexities of modern life are result- 
ing In an Increase of large-scale, long-time planning. 
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5. 'The machine age reduces the direct personal relation- 
ship between producer and consumer and thus tends to 
increase our dependence upon forms of social control. 

6. ''With the increasing complexity of society, the source 
of control of a social agency tends to become more remote 
from its individual beneficiaries. 

7. 'The intricacies of social relationship have resulted in 
the increased use of expert knowledge and trained leader- 
ship. 

8. “The growing recognition of individual differences is 
resulting in greater differentiation of the provisions made 
available to people in a democracy. 

9. “The dynamic character of industrial society, the 
div^ersity of cultural patterns in modern life, the wider dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the rise of the scientific attitude 
are tending to weaken authoritarian and conventional con- 
trols over human conduct. 

10. “The development of social cleavages, both horizon- 
tal and vertical, Is deepening the strains and tensions in 
American Life.”*'^ 

XV, Neve Charter for Children. 

If education is the chief means of social progress and 
if a planned economy is the order of the day, why not formu- 
late a great educational plan which will reach out into the 
future and which will eventually embrace all groups in soci- 
ety? In such a spirit, the group of educators assembled at 
a recent White House Conference proceeded to draw up 
what engineers might have regarded as a blue print of 
America’s socio-educational needs of the present and imme- 
diate future. 

This statement was called a new charter for children 
because of the feeling of its formulators that such a charter 

^^^Social Change and Education,* 1935 Yearbook of the Department of 
Soperintendence of the National Education Association of the United States, 

p. 68, 
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for children was as essential to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the social democracy of twentieth century America 
as the Magna Charta or any other political doctrine of the 
past was essential to the achievement or preservation of the 
civil liberties of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

This New Charter for Children is given below: 

Charter for Children as Formulated by White House 
Conference of President Hoover in iggo 

The aims of education as set forth in The Children’s 
Charter were as follows: They should be compared with 
the objectives of education as stated in Chapter 11 . 

(1) For every child spiritual and moral training to help 
him to stand firm under the pressure of life. 

(2) For every child understanding and the guarding of 
his personality as his most precious right. 

(3) For every child a home and that love and security 
which a home provides ; and for that child who must receive 
foster care, the nearest substitute for his home. 

(4) For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and post-natal care; and 
the establishment of such protective measures as will make 
child bearing safer. 

(5) For every child health protection through ado- 
lescence including: periodical health examinations and, 
where needed, care of specialists and hospital treatment; 
regular dental examinations and care of the teeth; protec- 
tive and preventive measures against communicable dis- 
ease ; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

(6) For every child from birth through adolescence, pro- 
motion of health, including health Instruction and a health 
program, wholesome physical and mental recreation, with 
teachers and leaders adequately trained. 

(7) For every child a dwelling place, safe, sanitary, and 
wholesome, with reasonable provisions for privacy; free 
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from conditions which tend to thwart his development; and 
a home environment harmonious and enriching. 

(8) For every child a school which is safe from hazards, 
sanitary, properly equipped, lighted and ventilated. For 
younger children nursery schools and kindergartens to sup- 
plement home care. 

(9) For every child a community which recognizes and 
plans for his needs, protects him against physical danger, 
moral hazards and disease; provides him with safe and 
w^holesome places for play and recreation; and makes pro- 
vision for his cultural and social needs. 

(10) For every child an education which, through the 
discovery and development of his individual abilities, pre- 
pares him for life, and through training and vocational guid- 
ance prepares him for making a living which will yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction. 

(11) For every child such teaching and training as will 
prepare him for successful parenthood, homemaking, and 
the rights of citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems of 
parenthood. 

(12) For every child education for safety and the pro- 
tection against accidents to w^hich modern conditions subject 
him — those to which he is directly exposed and those which, 
through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him indirectly. 

(13) For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or 
otherwise physically handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as will early discover 
and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. Expenses for these services should be borne 
publicly w^hen they cannot be privately met. 

(14) For every child who Is In conflict with society the 
right to be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not 
society’s outcast; with the home, the school, the church, the 
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court and institutions when needed, shaped to return him 
whenever possible"to the normal stream of life. 

(15) For every child the right to grow up In a family 
with an adequate standard of living and the security of a 
stable income as the surest safeguard against social han- 
dicaps. 

(16) For every child protection against labor that stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits education, that 
deprives children of their right of comradeship, of play, and 
of joy. 

(17) For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and 
health services as for the city child, and an extension to rural 
families of social, recreational, and cultural facilities. 

(18) To supplement the home and the school In the 
training of youth, and to return to them those Interests of 
which modern life tends to cheat children, every stimulation 
and encouragement should be given to the extension and 
development of the voluntary youth organizations. 

(19) To make everyw^here available those minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of children, there should 
be a district, county, or community organization for health, 
education, and welfare, with fulltime officials, coordinating 
with a statewide program wdiich will be responsive to a 
nationwide program of general information, statistics and 
scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained fulltime public health officials, with public 
health nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratory 
workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Fulltime public welfare service for the relief, aid, 
and guidance of children in special need due to pov- 
erty, misfortune, or behavior difficulties, and for the 
protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploita- 
tion, or moral hazard. 
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FOR EVERY CHILD THESE RIGHTS, REGARD- 
LESS OF RACE, COLOR OR SITUATION, WHERE- 
EVER HE MAY LIVE UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

“If these goals were attained in any community with a 
fair degree of success, children and adults would be guar- 
anteed such rights as the following: 

(1) The right to enjoy full protection of health and 
physical well-being. 

(2) The right to enjoy living conditions that would be 
conducive to wholesome home life. 

(3) The right to work at a wage that would meet the 
usual demands of a relatively high standard of living. 

(4) The right to participate in an attractive program 
of recreation. 

(5) The right to enjoy educational advantages during 
childhood and during adult years.”'* 

Summary. 

The New Charter for Children brings to a close our sur- 
vey of the school in American Society. After a brief intro- 
duction stating the fundamental problem of the intimate 
relationship between education and civilization, a few type 
studies were sketched to give a bird’s eye view of the history 
of education in relation to important culture groups. A run- 
ning narrative of the development of public schools in 
Europe and America w'as followed by a survey of some cur- 
rent problems of school administration. 

Important social problems of the school were then treated, 
and next the educational significance of social institutions 
other than the school was stressed. This work concludes with 

^ “Social Change and Education,'' 1935 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association of the United States, 
p. 68. 
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the two chapters on education in relation to social control 
and education in relation to social progress. 

The term evolution originated in biology, whereas prog™ 
ress is a social concept. It represents active adaptation, as 
contrasted with passive adaptation. It includes not only a 
better adjustment to the physical environment and an 
improvement of the physical stock of the race, but also a 
raising of social ideals and an improvement in social insti- 
tutions. 

Progress may be defined as conscious or purposive changes 
toward a social ideal. But social ideals are relative and sub- 
jective. They have differed greatly from place to place and 
from time to time. Permanent and universal criteria of prog- 
ress cannot be established. 

Methods of progress are as elusive as criteria of progress. 
They have been outlined as (i) biologic, (2) materialistic, 
(3) institutional and (4) ideological. The approach may be 
through ( I ) physical heredity, ( 2 ) physical environment, 
(3) social heredity, (4) social evironment and (5) edu- 
cation. 

Enormous technological progress has been made in the 
form of superior adaptation to the physical environment, 
that is, in increased control over nature. Less rapid progress 
has been made in social adjustment and in an improvement 
of social institutions. In other words, the social studies have 
lagged behind the physical sciences and the statesman has 
failed to keep pace with the engineer. 

Obstacles to progress are found in both our physical 
heredity and our social heredity, that is, powerful resistances 
lurk in both human nature and social institutions. Neverthe- 
less, our fundamental thesis is that human nature can be 
changed and that social institutions can be improved. Our 
theme song has been that human nature is socially condi- 
tioned as well as biologically determined. 

Education, in the broadest sense of that term, can Improve 
human nature as well as social institutions. We conclude with 
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a reaffirmation of our faith that man is the creator of his 
own destiny as well as the creature of circumstances. He is 
not a mere victim of determinism and a petty pawn of the 
gods. He is, in considerable measure, the master of his fate 
and the captain of his soul. 
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Problems 

1. Compare the concepts of change, evolution and progress. 

2. (a) Why is it difficult to set up criteria of social progress? 

(b) Compare the criteria of Peters and Todd. 

(c) What would you add or omit? 

3. (a) Outline various methods of social progress. 

(b) Show the advantages and limitations of each. 

(c) Show the importance of education in each. 

4. (a) Outline the chief obstacles to social progress. 

(b) Evaluate each. 

5. (a) What do you understand by an instinct? 

(b) Name some. 

(c) Compare with the position of modern behavioristic psy- 
chology, 

6. Is it possible to define “human nature”? If so, how? If not, 
why not ? 

7. To what extent is human nature individual and inherent? To 
what extent social and acquired? 

8 . Compare Emerson’s “Representative Men” with Carlyle’s 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” with respect to social philosophy. 

9. Why has education been such a conservative social force? 

10. (a) How may education become a more progressive force? 

(b) What are some difficulties and dangers? 

11. (a) What are some objectives of a highly socialized education? 
(b) What methodological changes are involved? 

12. (a) How did the World War affect our thinking about educa- 

tion as a social institution? 

(b) The great depression since 1929 to 1933? 
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Quotation Problem 

Read carefully each of the three following statements. Which do 
you prefer and why? It is suggested that you prepare a written para- 
graph in which you carefully phrase your answer. 

Trend X. The development of social cleavages, both horizontal 
and vertical, is deepening the strains and tensions in American lifed- 

( 1 ) It has always been characteristic for Americans to organize into 
groups which have common interests. Farmers’ associations, pro- 
fessional organizations, and trade groups have been widespread. 
But in addition to these there have been a number of general 
all-inclusive groups, such as political parties. These general 
groups cut across economic and cultural lines and prevent the 
development of the class distinctions found in Europe. In America 
the way is always open to the top for those with perseverance, 
energy, and ambition. As long as the road to opportunity is open, 
class cleavages will remain transitory" and relatively unimportant. 

Education should teach youth that in no other country have 
the rank and file of citizens had the same opportunity* for a high 
standard of living. The way is open for considerable economic 
independence, but it must be gained by individual effort. Those 
who talk of economic class cleavages and irreconcilable interests 
fail to appreciate the genius and glory of our American way of 
living. It is not the function of education to redistribute wealth 
or income. If changes need to be made the people will act through 
the established agencies of democracy and in accordance with 
their knowledge. Schools must adhere to the policy: “Give the 
people facts and they will find the way.” 

(2) Racial, religious, vocational, economic, and regional factors 
operate to produce these cleavages among the American people. 
Of all these cleavages, the conflict between economic groups, 
especially that bet’ween the owners and the workers, is the most 
serious. Slowly the consciousness grows in the minds of the work- 
ers, both hand and brain, that they do not have an identity of 

^ From "Social Change and Education” 1935 Yearbook, Dept, of Superin- 
tendence, pp. 24, 25. 
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interest with the dominant property class. As this struggle for 
power deepens, we shall probably witness a realignment of forces 
in American life. 

Education should not be indifferent to this clash of purposes 
and classes in contemporary American society. Neither should 
it attempt to remain neutral and stay outside of the struggle. 
To the extent that it takes its social democratic ideals seriously, 
it will be obliged to join, with those forces which are striving to 
build a cooperative workers' society. For the immediate present 
the schools should seek through texts. and courses to give a more 
adequate picture of what is involved in this struggle of economic 
groups. Those in charge of the administration of our schools 
should also seek to give fairer representation on the school boards 
to those economic groups which contribute the great majority of 
the children enrolled in the public school and who have such 
little voice in shaping present educational policies. 

(3) Legislation tends to result from pressures from minorities, lob- 
bies, and the like. Society tends to stratify in terms of economic 
status. Racial and religious groups tend to maintain their separate 
status. All these cleavages tend to become more and more pro- 
nounced as the advantages to be gained by group action multiply 
as they do with the increased complexity of social life. 

Each group of honest advocates has its contribution to make 
to democratic life. Therefore, the right of minorities should be 
zealously guarded. The public must be protected, however, against 
the undue influence of “special privilege” groups who have instru- 
mentalities of power out of all proportion to their numbers. 

Education should stress the ideal of an equal chance for all, 
regardless of race, religion, politics, or economic status. 
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